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AUTHOR'S NOTE 


I HAVE spent many years in the dear old Senior Service and 
it is at the earnest request of a large number of naval men 
that I have written a book dealing with a bluejacket's life 
ashore and afloat. This book is by no means autobio- 
graphical though it contains many highly coloured stories 
of my personal experiences whilst serving in the Royal Navy. 
No reflection whatsoever is passed on any branch or depart- 
ment of the Service and the names of all characters are purely 
fictitious. The book is written to interest and amuse. 
It is a picture of the humorous side of the Service and I 
sincerely hope it will entertain every reader fore and aft the 
Navy, from admiral to sideboy. 

I have appended a complete and up-to-date dictionary of 
naval language, which will, I trust, considerably enlighten. 
those of my readers who are unacquainted with the joys and 
sorrows of a matloe's existence. 


GIRALDUS 


Awful Disclosures of a Bluejacket 


I LEAVE THE NAVY 


I HAVE just left the King's Royal Navy. For twenty-four 
years and eight solid months I have roughed it afloat and 
ashore. My chains are loosed at last. My mission is 
finished. Farewell to Jago. I have served my country and 
owe not any man. I can look the whole world in the face. 
If you do not believe me I will show you the receipt for my 
clews and lashings. 

Clang! The gates have closed behind me. The angels 
of Liberty gather me in their arms. They whisper to me 
that I am Captain of my Soul—on the threshold of the Dole. 

In leaving the Navy there is as much ado as there is in 
joining it. I had to see the doctor to ensure I was medically 
fit to stand up straight outside the Labour Exchange. The 
doctor sounded me all over and made me cough while he 
held my braces. He made me say, “‘ Ah!” “ ninety-nine,” 
* port look-out,” “boys up prayer books," and “ clean 
hammocks will be stowed in the morning.” He then tested 
my eyesight by asking me to close one eye and read off a 
chart on which the alphabet appeared to have had a rough 
night. My vision report was six-six right eye and 7}d. in 
debt with the left. I was then despatched to the dental 
surgeon. This gentleman kept me waiting for the slight 
pause of two hours, then told me he did not know I had 
been outside. He gave me a long searching look and said, 
* So you are ‘ Giraldus the Naval writer?” “Yes, sir,” 
I replied modestly. 

He favoured me with another long stare, produced his 
spectacles, wiped them, adjusted them and then resumed his 
close inspection of me. Having assured himself that I was 
not Betty Nuthall, I suppose, he addressed me again. 

* So you are leaving the Service." 
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After the way the doctor had ransacked me I did not 
consider this remark merited an inscription in letters of gold. 
I was going to tell him that I was trying to leave the Service 
and that I had yet quite a lot to do when to my amazement 
he began talking about English literature. A man dying to 
get outside the barrack gates is not, as a rule, particularly 
keen on Shakespeare or Spenser, so I was vety glad when 
he wished me good luck, dismissed me, and I left the room 
with a smile. In the passage I saw a number of waiting 
patients who suffered from toothache or some such other 
dental complaint. 'To leave a dental surgery smiling is 
rather an unusual occurrence and the patients looked at me 
as though I had aggravated their misery. 

For the next two hours I was busy returning gaiters, 
clews and lashings, hammock and brown bag, until I abso- 
lutely got fed up to the neck. Then I went down to the 
Anti-Gas School to return my gas-mask. ‘The staff there 
told me to fit it on so that I might be able to use the same 
“ winkers ” if England ever needed my services again. But 
my face was that long I could not get it on. The place 
where I tried to insert my chin was marking time on my 
nose. They gave me another which might have made a 
good nose-bag for a brewery horse and wrote me down as . 
tested and found correct. I missed the dinner-boat. My 
dinner hour was spent in saying good-bye to all old comrades 
who, like all sailors, sympathetically assured me that they 
did not pipe dinner outside (i.e. outside the Navy). 


SAILING ORDERS 


After the dinner hour I went to the pay office. There I 
got my sailing orders, my final payment and a certificate 
telling the world that I had been associated with the mechan- 
ism of guns, in stripping and assembling the same for many 
years, and was therefore fit to Open up a fish and chip shop 
or drive a laundry van. Another cettificate which stated 
that I had been accustomed to electrical fittings and 
instruments made me feel quite giddy. I know I can switch 
on a light, remove or insert a globe and fix a wandering 
lead with anybody, while the manner in which I can “ make ” 


an interceptor has excited the admiration of a whole turret’s 
crew. . 
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But my hour had come. I surrendered my card to the 
leave R.P.O. and he surprised me by tearing it up in little 
pieces. Ina frenzy I rushed at him with outsttetched hands : 

“ Brother, put it there ! ” 

He put it there. 

“For years I have been waiting to tear the damn thing 
up myself, but I had not the courage. You have shown 
me the way. You went over the top like a brother . . . 
now if you can only tear up my gunnery history sheet you 
will earn my undying grats." 

“ Gerry,” he replied, ignoring my plea, “ go where glory 
"waits you. I have the honour to inform you that you are 
allowed to take two pounds of soap with you.” 

Two pounds of soap! O most lame and lamentable 
conclusion—but England, a grateful son will remember thee. 
Whate’er I do, my soap-bag, 'tis for thee. I take thy gift, 
O Albion, and I shall be whiter than the snow. I went to 
the jaunty to ask his blessing. 

** We are sorry to lose you,” said the master-at-arms as he 
shook hands with me, “ but I hope you will still keep writing 
for us all." 

“Yes, Jaunty,” I breathed, “I shall always be in the 
Navy in spirit T 

“In spirit ? 

** Yea, but only in spirit, Horace. Let others manipulate. 
holystones; let others languish at paravane persecution ; 
let them eke in the fire-control room, paint down aloft, 
mope through an anchor watch, pine in the chains, linger 
on the forecastle, sulk on the lower boom, fret in Scapa Flow, 
droop in Invergordon—for behold, * Giraldus’ Josephine is 
about to fist his ditty box and depart. Farewell again, 
Horace—but remember, naught shall make us rue if Jago 
to himself do prove but true. Now let me give you an 
imitation of a man turning his back on thejaunty—so! The 
die is cast. The taxi ticks without the gates—adieu !” 

Farewell, my deat old jaunty, this parting gives me pain, 
I'm going outside the gates to have a burn ; 

PH drink three whiskies only, but remember when you'te lonely, 
When the guatdtoom's white with daisies I'll return. 

I took a taxi to town to celebrate the occasion, sent a mes- 
sage to my friend Mrs. Bowe—in whose house I had found 
comfortable sanctuary every time I stopped in Devonport— 
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to say I was a free man. Then I visited one or two old 
haunts where people are always glad to see you—as long as 
you have some money on you. I had left the Navy behind. 
I was now facing a dreary world—but, like the bride in the 
bath, with my soul full of hope. 


ON TERRA FIRMA 


How does it feel to be out of the Navy? In the words of 
the inspired J. P. Curran, I might say: 

“ As soon as a man comes outside the gates, the altar 
and the god sink together in the dust ; his soul walks abroad 
in her own majesty; his body swells beyond the measure 
of his chains, that burst from around him; and he stands 
redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled, by the irresistible 
genius of Universal Emancipation." 

In other words he can now grow side-whiskers. There is 
no more worry about medal-ribbons. No court of inquiry 
respecting the key of his ditty-box. He can grow his hair 
as long as he wishes—providing, of course, he has any 
hait left. 

I realised all this as soon as I had slipped my cable. I 
bought some civilian underwear, and toddled to my abode. 

“Surely you're never going to take off that Navy flannel 
this weather," said Mrs. Bowe, aghast. 

* Madam," I replied, “I no longer exude ozone ; the salt 
spray has left mine eyes; I am no longer a wielder of 
swabs i 

“ But you will catch your death o' cold if you leave off a 
Navy flannel. There's nothing warmer you could wear. 
"[is the finest and healthiest garment in the world; leave 
it off, and you'll never get anything like it again. It 
warms the body, keeps the blood circulating, generates 
enthusiasm 

“ Energy and will-power,” I put in, “ doubles the output, 
creates initiative, stabilises the intellect, and broadens the 
vision. I've seen it all on whisky bottles, madam. What- 
ever else happens, this flannel must go. Try to think I am 
now the suave, sober civilian, the man about town, a modest 
aspirant for the dole." 
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“ Yes, you just leave off that flannel and you'll be a modest 
aspirant for a pair of wings fs l 

“ Madam, I know you mean well, but please reserve your 
philosophy for those about to marry. I have roughed it on 
the parade, I have been frost-bitten up at the range, so I fear 
no biting blast. You are suffering from that old matronly 
belief, * You can get a sweetheart any day, but not another 
flannel.’ But I have decided. The flannel and I must part 
company." 

* You will need it yet,” she rejoined solemnly, “ now that 
you're out of the Navy. What are you going to do about 
getting a job?” 

Aye, there’s the rub! 


THE EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


I shall be the first to admit that it was not Dr. Johnson who 
coined that inelegant slogan, —“ They don't pipe dinner out- 
side." That is a proverb invented by the unsympathetic 
who essay to strike terror into the hearts of time-expired men. 

The one great problem a matloe must face when he has 
discarded the blue collar is the question of employment. 
No matter what he can do, he will find there are thousands 
of others of greater experience who can do the same thing. 
For a time he can rest on his oars and be passing rich on 
eighteen bob a week—but it does not last very long. 

One thing is certain: all the gunnery in the world is no 
` use to him—and let him not run away with the idea that the 
Merchant Service welcomes him with open arms. Some 
years ago Naval men used to hug the quixotic belief that 
because a matloe was a disciplined man the Merchant Service 
- simply pined to secure his services. How often I have 
heard some poor misguided babbler say, “ Oh, you know in 
the Merchant Service they'll jump at a matloe.” 

If he had only said they will jump “on” him he would 
have been much nearer the mark. For they will jump on 
the poor beggar—jump on him like a cartload of bricks if 
he is driven to seek a living at sea again—so I have been told. 

I did not venture near the Labour Exchange. I was 
already earning money with my pen. They did not want 
me at the Exchange and I’m darned certain I did not want 
them. I strolled out to look for a job. Outside the 
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dockyard something novel attracted my attention and I 
stopped fascinated ! 

There was my old shipmate Matty , the most hard- 
working man I ever knew in the Service, —in tags. He had 
been a good-natured, honest and willing toiler who never 
did anybody the slightest injury in thought or by deed. 
He was in rags—and hungry-looking. 

While I looked at my old shipmate with deep commisera- 
tion a motot-car whizzed by between us, and in it, dressed 
quite smartly, was another old shipmate, Rob Sneaker—the 
meanest, laziest, most sycophantic and snivelling, helpless 
and most useless crow that ever had the presumption to go 
around the table for payment on board a British man-of-war. 

I did not want work. I had found my job. Ina flash I 
saw the Great Paradox of a Matloe’s Environment, Steward- 
ship and Destiny. 

I took up my pen and wended my way homeward. I de- 
cided to sit at my writing-desk and, without offence to all 
who’s been through it, to sketch the Navy—just as I knew it. 


A REVIEW 


Jusr as I sit down to write in comfort I get my first taste of 
civilian life. 

There is a girl learning the piano next door. (God bless 
her.) .At least, I have discovered it is a girl. I thought it 
was a boiler-maker first. She certainly has a boiler-maker's 
touch. She also essays to sing. (God bless her again.) 
“ I hear you calling me,” she masticated last night. I flushed 
guiltily, in case she did hear what I called her. 

As soon as she has given her neck a rest an armada of cats 
from Keyham and Milehouse assemble for a “ concentration 
run" on out back wall. 

My room, however, is splendid. I call it S.II. Casemate, 
because of a photo in it which reminds me of a corn-beef 
tin in which we kept vaseline in S.II. on my last ship. The 
picture belongs to our charlady, Mrs. Taffer, but I don’t 
know whom the photo represents. It may be her grand- 
mother or it may be a tram conductor, but it is coming down 
very shortly. 
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I will now commence with the subject of Destiny and its 
relation to a naval man. 

The great tragedy of a matloe's life is inconsistency. 
From the moment he joins until he abdicates his clews and 
lashings, he has a sub-conscious idea that he doesn't fit. 

In his early days he is constantly reminded of his unpardon- 
able youth. He dare not speak when his elders are speaking 
without being told to keep his place or accept the alternative 
of a thick ear. He must not express an opinion or even 
offer a modest suggestion without being told that he is talking 
silly and requested to recollect he is only a scally-wag. 

Once, in my early days, I was assistant manager to a gentle- 
man in the * side party." I held the copper-punt while he 
sprinkled paint on the ship's side. Being of an artistic 
nature, I detected a detour in the water-line he was endeav- 
ouring to shape, and remarked modestly,— 

"You're not cutting that water-line very straight." 

He turned on me savagely. 

“Look here, my son, I was cutting in water-lines when 
you were cutting your blooming teeth. Keep your darned 
mouth shut . . . a whipper-snapper like you talking to a 
man of my age!” 

Young sailors long to become old ones. Between ambi- 
tion and adversity the dream is realised. Sailors age rapidly. 
Jack is no Fanny Ward, believe me. His last days in the’ 
Service are crowned with sorrow. He is not forty years of 
age before he is referred to as a mouldy old barnacle. He is 
constantly reminded of his senility. If he differs from any- 
body in opinion, he may overhear someone say, “‘ Surely you 
don’t take any notice of that old beggar... he's daft. 
He’s in his second childhood.” 

As a boy his words carry no weight; he is silly. 

When he reaches man’s estate “it is nearly time that he 
was jagged up.” 


I remember, I remember, 
The jolly old “ Impreg.,” 
Where owing to my rosy youth 
So many pulled my leg. 

No latitude had I to speak 
Those happy days of yote— 
'The Ha'penny Gate existed then 
And Argyle used to score. 
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I remember, I remember, 
Whene’er I spoke a word 
I always was informed 
That my logic was absurd. 
My spirit flew in feathers then 
Those years I shan’t forget ; 
But now I’ve got three badges, 
I'ma poor denuded vet. 


I remember, I remember, 
The things that I was told 
As many yeats passed o'er my head :— 
“You're talking ‘ wet,’ you'te old!” 
"Tis a matloe’s life all over— 
But to me ’tis little joy 
To find out I am just as daft 
As when I was a boy. 


MY EARLY DAYS 


Ler me start with those halcyon days of my early youth. 

I am constantly asked, especially by my younger naval 
acquaintances, whatever possessed me that I should have 
joined the Navy, and why did I not start life as a journalist. 
People question me about my early days, and I know some 
of my readers would be pleased to hear what Gerry was like, 
and what his little aims and ambitions were in his spade and 
bucket days. So here goes : 

The last thing in the world I ever expected to be was a 
sailor. I had no more idea of joining the Navy than I had 
of becoming a mannequin. The blue collar had no charm 
for me, The wide trousers frightened me. Ships never 
suggested to me such euphonious terms as “ white wings ” er 
“ stately leviathans.” 

My earliest ambition was to be a clown in a circus. Every 
night in my little cot I used to picture myself with white 
face and vermilion nose diving through hoops, tumbling 
over horses, and making all sorts of funny faces, until I 
gesticulated myself to sleep. 

I never realised this childish dream—though my poor 
mother often told me that I turned out to be a bigger clown 
than ever Bostock or Lord George Sanger dreamed of. 

I was raised in a dear little town in County Dublin. My 
eatliest recollection is that of doing a nose-dive from a peram- 
bulator. I was stowed right for’a’d in the bows, and my 
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younger sister, Mollie, was aft in the stern sheets. Some 
younker was paid to wheel us out, but I heard later that in a 
fit of absent-mindedness he abandoned our pram on a slope 
in order to heave a friendly brick at a policeman. 

I did not win a prize at a baby show. But I was no Dean 
Inge class of infant, I do assure you. I know I was very 
often called the loveliest little divil in the world. Mrs. 
Arnopp used to say that I was a handsome crathur, but the 
deat, charitable old soul was as blind as a frost-bitten bat in 
the barn of a condemned workhouse. However, after 
dodging Death's Door once or twice I reached the age of 
reason without causing further anxiety. 


I 
My First Love AFFAIR 


That soul-stirring drama, “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” came to 
our town, and I fell madly in love with Little Eva. I was 
only seven at the time, but I would have fought duels for 
her. I wanted to give her all I had in the world, lay it at 
her feet, in fact; but sadly realised that something more 
valuable than a peg-top and a couple of chestnuts was 
required to soften the heart of the little paragon with the 
golden curls. 

I decided to become an actor myself one day, to facilitate 
my chances with the fair maiden. I think I practised every. 
male part in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and got myself into 
sevete trouble for trying to convert Molly into Topsy with 
the assistance of a cake of blacking. 

Two visits to the “gods ” having strained my finances, 
I craved for the joy of seeing my inamorata in the street, so 
I lingered around the stage door as muchas possible. Unfor- 
tunately, there was always a heavy, swarthy-looking indi- 
vidual with a ponderous moustache, ready to drive me away. 
No one was allowed near the stage door. 

Dublin audiences are highly emotional. It happened that 
the evening before the “house” was not content with 
hissing and booing Mr. Simon Legree, but they must needs 
come round to the stage door to polish him off. It was 
teally hard lines that poor Simon was obliged to return to 
his digs every night with an escort of police. I thought it 
harder that I should be driven away from the adored one 
because of the hostile attitude of the audience. 
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But the little fellow that laughs at locksmiths was not to 
be intimidated by a hefty-looking bully. I still lingered 
neat the Eden where SHE breathed. It was not until the 
big fellow brought out a hockey club to expedite my depar- 
ture that I decided to retire. I hated him—but, after all, 
he had right onhis side. Yousee, Little Eva was his mother. 
I found it out later, and learned that the little fellow who 
laughs at locks, bolts and bars, also smiles but to deceive. 


II 
Scuoor Days 


I went to one of those excellent schools belonging to the 
Christian Brothers. Here a poor washerwoman’s son, for a 
penny a week, sat next to Doctor O’Neill’s boy, who paid 
ten shillings a week for his education. Pauper and patrician 
enjoyed the same erudition. Woe betide any pupil suspected 
of snobbery. 

Our tutor was a vety eccentric gentleman, but a great 
scholar. He addressed all the boys by their Christian names 
in Latin. My first name is Gerald—he used to call me 
Giraldus Cambrensis. The other boys used to titter at the 
nickname, and my teacher would laugh if I showed vexation. 
He lived to see me publish a book under the name he gave 
me. I proved myself a very apt pupil. When the tutor 
turned his back I was apt to pour a bottle of ink down 
another boy's neck. We were learning French, Latin and 
Irish, at the same time, and I was rather proficient at each 
language until an inherent desire to be funny prompted me 
to mix one with the other. I did—and it became a habit 
iv I could not shake off—so I never crystallized into a poly- 
glot. 

At nine years of age I began to manifest an interest in a 
future career. I was very much surprised to learn that my 
father intended me for the Priesthood . . . have you got 
that, gentle readers ?—the Priesthood. But certain traits in 
my character convinced him that he would never live to 
address me as “ Your Lordship,” and he did not force matters. 
You see, I was not one of your model boys. When his 
mother said to George Washington, * Who broke the 
cherry tree?” or “ Who did this ?" or * Who did that ?” 
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George frankly replied, “ Oh, mamma, I cannot tell a lie—it 
was I who did it." 

But Gerry was not like that. Oh no.. Whenever I did 
any damage I was invariably subjected to third degree 
measures : 

* Who broke the geranium pot ? " 

There could only be one answer to that question :— 
T“ Mollie ! ”? 

“ Who took the jam from the top shelf?” . . . “ Mollie.” 
Simply that and nothing more. 

“ Who dipped the cat's head in the marmalade ? ” 

* Mother, I cannot tell a lie; it was Mollie who did it." 

Mollie often “ took the can back” for things no girl in 
those days would dream of doing. 

When I was about ten an incident happened in my young 
life that may serve to throw some light on the reason I 
joined the Navy. I became suddenly prejudiced against 
Germany. The more I read about that country the more 
hostile became my attitude and I hugged a boyish presenti- 
ment that one day there would be a big sea battle between 
England and Germany. 

Why was I prejudiced against the Teutons? . . . Their 
system of militarism nauseated me and the conquests of 
Atila and Alaric horrified me—but it was not on these 
accounts that I bore malice against the German race—O no. 

One day a German band took up a pitch outside our front 
garden and started playing lively tunes. A large crowd 
gathered around and I too became an interested spectator. 
Unfortunately I was sucking a lemon at the time and quite 
innocently stationed myself in front of the trombone player. 

My knowledge of chemistry was meagre indeed, for I was 
not awate of the salivatory effect the sight of the lemon had 
on the wielder of the trombone. Poor Fritz watching me 
suck the lemon began to splutter and drizzle at the mouth 
like a water-cart. He became purple in the face and sent 
a stream of water out of the big end of his trombone as he 
worked the bearing-out spar. He blew bubbles all over 
the street. Still I browsed away at my trusty lemon with a 
healthy boy’s relish. 

Fritz now became a human cascade. You could have 
washed a couple of flannels in the foam he sent up; he 
simply lathered himself to the ears while the mouth of his 
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instrument bore a marked analogy to Tennyson’s brook. 
The onlookers, like true Irishmen, thoroughly enjoyed his 
discomfiture. They laughedaloudat his spluttering struggles. 
At last when he had reduced himself to a mass of soap-suds 
he dropped his trombone and made a wild dash at me. Our 
gate was closed, so I made to vault the railings. Considerable 
assistance was tendered me from the hobnailed boot that 
Fritz wore. He managed to land me a beautiful kick ere 
I cleared the rails leaving a segment of trousers impaled on 
the spikes. 

After that, in my little heart, I declared war against Germany 
and that is the purely real and unsophisticated reason I made 
up my mind that I should one day join the Navy. 


III 
THE CALL OF THE SEA 


Now let me skip a few years. Constant reading of sea 
stories, pirates, and buried treasures, filled me with a longing 
for adventure. At fifteen I passed for a boy writer, but I 
simply could not wait the space of time before I was destined 
to receive further directions. Besides, I wanted to be a 
breezy sailor not a pen-pusher—silly ass that I was. 

One day I presented myself at a naval recruiting station, 
and confronted a moth-eaten sergeant of Marines. 

“I want to join the Navy," I announced. 

* Righto! Show me your teef.” 

I showed him my teef. 

“Now pull your stockings down "—I wore knicker- 
bockers. 

I pulled my stockings down and he scrutinized the calves 
of my legs with motherly curiosity. I wondered what he 
was doing, and when he told me I didn't have any varicose 
veins about me, I did not know whether to apologise or not. 
Varicose was a new word to me. Advising me to use a 
toof-brush oftener, he despatched me to another room, where 
I was presented with an educational test sheet, containing 
a number of sums, the hardest being one of long division. 
I matriculated safely. 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 


I was next issued into the doctor’s presence, and this 
gentleman gave me a most painstaking overhauling. He 
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absolutely dissected me. I am sure that he attacked my feet 
with a spirit-level to insure that I was not flat-footed. He 
analysed me, lock, stock and barrel. He even rattled me to 
see if I had any bones missing. He sounded my heart, 
examined my teeth, belaboured my lungs and mangled my 
feet ; he tested my eyes with a mark on the deck, my fingers 
and nails, and the back of my neck. I think he did every- 
thing but bite me. 

“ Ever had fits ? " he snapped. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ All right . . . now let's see you hop." 

I hopped. 

“ Hop again.” 

I hopped again. 

“ Keep on hopping—hop till I tell you stop ! " 

I hopped, bounced, danced, skipped, jumped, bumped, 
bobbed and ripped. 

* Go on !—keep on hopping." 

I hopped as I never hopped before. 

* Now the other leg—hop, hop, hop, hop, boy." 

I started hopping on the other leg. I longed to cry out 
and tell him that I was joining as a sailor—not as a damned 
kangaroo. ‘Then he made me bend, he made me hop, he 
made me stretch, he made me cough. 

“ Cough again.” 

I took refuge behind my hand and emitted a demure and 
chic * Ahem.” 

* Cough like blazes!” he snapped irritably. 

I coughed like blazes. 

** Cough like blazes again." 

I coughed like blazes again. "Tis a way they have in 
Ireland. 

** Go on coughing." 

I gave it to him in double salvoes. Cough-cough . . . 
cough-cough . . . cough-cough . . . cough-cough. I was 
anxious to show him I could cough with anybody who 
could make eight stone ringside. 

“You'll do," he said, pointing to another chamber— 
éc Get ! 25 

I got. Here an official put a pen in my hand and stood 
over me while I pledged myself to stand by the King in the 
event of anybody breaking a window in Buckingham Palace. 
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He then put a shilling in my hand, and said, “ Now go back 
to Sergeant Wagget ; he will-give you further instructions. 
You will also get a sandwich for your dinner—one big 
enough for you to eat.” 

He was right. There is no delicacy about a naval sand- 
wich. What Sergeant Wagget gave me looked mote like an 
attaché-case. He then gave me a railway ticket and all 
directions for my journey to Queenstown. He extended me 
his blessing, and told me to get to out of it. 


THE DAY I JOINED 
I 


A DAILY paper says: Last Wednesday an ex-naval man was 
found wandering through the streets of Gosport suffering 
from total loss of memory. 

“ Total loss "—I emphatically do not believe it. Any ex- 
matloe is likely to be stricken with amnesia, but there is one 
thing he will never forget: the day he joined the Navy. 

Whether he ends his days in feeble-minded dotage or the 
cerie seclusion of a padded cell, his experiences of that event- 
ful day will always loom up like a sinister Eddystone in the 
troubled miasma of fragile tissue that once constituted a 
human brain. 

For a number of years I had hatboured a grotesque belief 
concerning life in a British man-of-war. I thought there was 
really no hard work on board, and that all bluejackets had 
to do was to sail around every ocean and, incidentally, to 
laugh foes to scorn. I had visualized a British battleship 
sailing the seas majestically and meeting with a man-of-war, 
the property of the Boers. In my mind’s eye I used to see 
the lively little British lads scurrying on the forecastle to 
join in one great chorus of derision against their former 
MSc : “ Ha, ha, ha, ha I—I don’t want to play in your 
yard.” 

Alas for the stuff of which dreams ate made Let me 
recall that most horrible date, the 13th of April, 1903, when 
I was cast on a merciless world with no girl-guide to seize 
me gently by the hand and lead me away from temptation. 

At the railway station I encountered five more recruits, all 
destined, like myself, to eke on the ocean wave for an in- 
definite period. One was well-dressed, the second somewhat 
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genteel, the third shabby, and the remaining two—well, the 
least said about their raiment the better. They had come 
actoss from Liverpool, and sported fashions which beggared 
all description. 

The first one, Crabby Coombes—as he was afterwards 
called—was attired in a coat which reached to the platform 

. and a very good job, too. Its length might have 
symbolised its owner's modesty, for beneath that elegant 
garment, as I discovered later, he wore a pair of perforated 
pants which, I am afraid, never imposed any severe strain 
on a trousers-press. Through each of the holes in this 
nether equipment there filtered an abundance of football 
shirt, every rent sporting a rag of different colour, till his 
lower vesture seemed for all the world a tolerable represen- 
tation of a miniature Cup-tie. In very truth, he impressed 
me as not being one of those rare types of Johnnies who 
were obliged to leave home and join the Navy for having 
smitten the pater with a roll of music. He appeared destitute 
of all polish except at the ends of his sleeves, on which, to 
all appearances, he frequently stropped his nose. 

The other gentleman, Billy Craven, sported a pair of 
trousers which, I feel certain, reached his ears. His coat, 
on the other hand, was very short indeed, while its sleeves 
were so ludicrously long that the entire garment might have 
been the legs of a matloe’s trousers secotined on to an ordin- 
aty waistcoat. Having mentioned the coat and trousers, I 
am afraid I have exhausted his wardrobe, because, on closer 
inspection, I found him to be sans shirt, sans collar, sans tie, 
sans everything. 

Far from the maddening opulence of silver spoons and 
setviettes was I raised, but I must confess to a feeling of 
depression at the prospect of being compelled to associate 
with anything like those two figure-heads of Bond Street. 
Crabby had an ugly, crafty leer, while poor Billy was a pale, 
quiet, timid-looking youth with large sorrowful eyes and 
a thin, pinched face which bore undeniable marks of want 
and suffering. t 

On the journey to Queenstown Coombes entertained the 
company with an exhibition of what he called ** wagging his 
nose," and truly he could make that organ shimmy all over 
his face. I think he excited the envy of all present except 
myself; but six hours’ journey in such edifying company 
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did not induce Gerry to build a cosy castle on the fore bridge 
of a flagship, from which he might one day direct the move- 
ments of the combined fleets. 


II 
THE TRAINING SHIP 


I shall never forget our arrival on board the training ship 
Black Prince. Without any invitation to refreshment after 
our journey, we were packed off to a schooltoom, where 
the ordeal of another educational test awaited us. I was 
very hungry, and the first great mathematical enigma which 
confronted me was this : 

If Paul gave you 257 apples and Peter stole 89 from you, 
how many would you have left ? 

I am afraid I spent more time dwelling on the things that 
I should have said to Peter than on the brain-staggering 
problem itself. A few more mysterious riddles of that 
character having failed to provoke a storm of insurrection in 
my grey matter, I announced myself finished, and was then 
conducted with the remainder to the bathroom, where we 
wete confronted with three zinc baths—full of ice-cold water. 

“ Strip and get in quick ! ” said an instructor-boy who was 
in charge of us. We all made preparation except Coombes, 
who gazed upon the water with terror. 

“Gor blimey, no Joe,” he deprecated, “I ain’t uster 
baths.” 

“Strip and get in as quick as the laurel-mighty will let 
you!” repeated the young non-com, in crisp, staccato 
accents. 

"I'm not going inter no cold water!” declared Crabby, 
with a rather poor assumption of one of Ethel M. Dells 
square-jawed heroes. 

The instructor-boy turned to one of the many young 
 Actaeons who had gathered to witness the sport of the 
manner we would take to cold baths. 

“ Here, you, go and tell Mr. Cartul that a new boy refuses 
to go into the bath." 


NOMENCLATURE OF 1903 


In those days there was no such thing as Petty Officer 
Wright or Petty Officer Bennett. Messts. Wright and 
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* Strip and get in quick!” said the instructor-boy. 
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Bennett, first class petty officers, were known to an officer 
merely as Wright and Bennett. To the “ troops ? they were 
more affectionately known as “Shiner” and “ Wiggie,” 
respectively, but to the poor down-trodden boy they were 
“ Mister,” and woe betide the boy who so far forget himself 
as to address any of his superiors—even an able seaman— 
with any form of familiarity. 

Few pensioners to-day need reminding how savage and 
degrading was life in a training-ship 25 years ago—but O ye 
ancients, believe me, I shall be the first to admit it was 
infinitely worse than that ten years before that again. In 
many cases the instructors (petty officers) were brutal bullies, 
and the “crushers " (known then as ship’s corporals) were 
scarcely ever seen without a stout cane in their hands. 
Authority did not allow this tyranny, but almost under the 
very eyes of Authority were young boys subjected to most 
cruel treatment. To return to our conscientious objector 
to cold water : 


THe ORDER OF THE BATH 


A gigantic, ginger, pitaticallooking petty officer called 
Patsey Carrul, with River Shannon whiskers, entered the 
bathroom, fuming. 

** Where is he ? " he ejaculated, “ where's the Houndsditch. 
tripehound who refuses to go in the bath! . . . is it you 
ye divil ye !—ye hind leg of a Barbican polecat, come over, 
here!” 

No cannibal in all the world was just like him. He seized 
the Liverpool lad by the hair of the head with a horny right 
hand, in his left he vivisected a whole bar of soap with a 
sickening squeeze, and then, with a left swing, took a some- 
what defective impression of his victim’s features. Coombes 
toppled backward, and with the assistance of Carrul’s heavy 
sea-boot, disappeared into the jaws of the hungry bath. 

“Ye limb of the divil, if I've any more trouble withlye 
to-night, PI kill ye stone, stark dead, and shove ye in hospital 
for six months after," continued the irate instructor, “and 
don't forget you've got it to come yet for refusing to go 
into the bath." 
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JOYS AND SORROWS OF A NEW ENTRY 
I 


AFTER witnessing Crabby's cordial reception in the bath- 
toom, the other novices and myself took to the cold water 
with some avidity. The thin, wasted body of poor Billy 
Craven afforded the gaping spectators considerable amuse- 
ment. In the shadow of the pale light the slum child re- 
sembled a streak of melted candle-grease. 

Patsey Carrul returned to the bath-room, gazed on the 
emaciated form of the poor lad, gasped, and turned to me : 

“ Did yez all come down in the train, boy ?” 

NS, Sit, X replied. 

“ Thin which o° yez brought the communication cord wid 

e en?” 
A general laugh from the barefooted Acteons greeted this 
piece of satire, but to me it seemed the mirthless giggle of a 
posse which is tickled to death at the boss’s joke. 

After we had donned our clothing again, we were told to 
assemble at the sick bay for the final medical examination. 
The prospect of going through another series of actobatic 
stunts like hopping, bouncing, coughing, and having our 
limbs explored for varicose veins did not elate us, for we 
were all hungry. We all survived the test, however, except 
Billy Craven, whose eyesight was not up to the required 
standard. 


TABLE D'HÔTE 


Next came refreshment—God bless the mark. In the 
novices’ mess each of us new entries was served with a 
hunk of dry bread and an enamel basin half filled with some 
cold anemic-looking liquid in which feeble tea-leaves kicked 
and struggled like poisoned goldfish trying to go astern. 
This was referred to as “ the tea.” I shall have nothing to 
say against it now, as I have tasted far worse on out rail- 
way stations since. To facilitate digestion we each received 
in addition a two-inch cube of salt pork. . . . I have no 
pain, dear mother, now. Salt pork, gentle readers, —I can 
taste iteven now. Ah! how it all comes back to me, dreams 
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of that giddy porker. Across the cycle of years I can smell 
him still and hear his gentle voice calling Poor Old Joe. 

I must admit that the bread was excellent, and I noticed 
also that Comrade Coombes made a very hearty meal. Iam 
afraid, however, that that popular book of “ Don’ts,” 
regarding table etiquette, had never formed any conspicuous 
latitude in Crabby's library. He really ate the finest piece 
of bread and pork I ever heard. 


THE FLAGELLANT BRETHREN 


While we browsed what we could of this ambrosial meal, 
we wete sutrounded by a herd of humble young tadpoles, 
They were not amused at us this time; indeed, their faces 
betrayed expectancy. They were waiting to see if we would 
leave any food behind and appeared ready to fight one another 
for the fragments. While we wondered at the anticipation 
written on so many faces, we were provided with a very apt 
illustration of everyday life on board of a training ship. 

A bugler on deck sounded the “ assembly," and immedi- 
ately the waiting waifs were galvanized into activity. There 
was a wild stampede for the ladders leading to the upper 
deck, and barefooted boys tumbled over one another in 
their eagerness to reach the deck. They raced, they tore, 
they pushed, they fought—and no wonder. Demons called 
“ crushers,” with formidable canes, appeared at the foot of . 
every ladder :——' Cam on—up wiv yer—get a move on— 
look slippy "—I can still hear the grinding arrogance of their 
Draconic slogans as they brandished their switches right and 
left and brought them down on the bodies of poot unfortunate 
youngsters who were doing their best to push the others on 
before them. . 

Whether I am differently constituted from other auto- 
biographical flatfoots who have written of their early days in 
the “ treacle factory " I cannot say. I did not ask the ship's 
cook for a hammock ladder that night. I clambered into 
my little canvas cot unaided, and did not come out on the 
other side. . . . I was not induced by a mob of delighted 
urchins to whitewash the “ last post," nor was I coerced into 
asking the quartermaster for the key of the chain locker. 
I appear to have eluded these all-too-common experiences 
which, since Captain Marryat's days, seem to have been the 
lot of many naval scribblers. 


Cc 
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II 
A CHANGE OF CLOTHING 


Next morning we abandoned our civilian togs. I shall 
never forget the day. In exchange, each of us received an 
old derelict suit, together with some underwear, which no 
doubt had seen better days. ‘These, we were told, we were 
destined to wear until our uniforms were ready. Ship's 
Corporal Graball officiated at the Investiture. 

Now Graball had a comfortable collection of cast-off 
garments once the property of those who had gone before.’ 
This he distributed amongst new entries somewhat indis- 
ctiminately. There was no “ Here, this suit is about your 
size, boy," ot “ Try this size two flannel—it’s about the 
right length for you, boy.” You simply received the first 
garment that came to Graball's hand—for a fact, he usually 
chucked it at your head. 

I was considerably mortified to discover that I was be- 
queathed a flannel of about the same dimensions as an 
ordinary tea-cosy. On the grounds of modesty, I appealed 
against the sentence of being consigned to flit around in 
such a rag, but the gentle “ crusher ” told me to “ shut up,” 
and do as I was told, or he would unship my something 
grummet. He then threw a serge suit at my head, and I 
knew my appeal was dismissed. There was no reprieve. 

With a sigh I examined the serge suit and received a bigger 
shock than ever. Shock !—I nearly had a fit. The toggery 
seemed to be one great swirling mass of revolving serge. 
I don’t know if my old friend Putty Philpotts was ever in 
the Black Prince before ’03. If he was, I would like to 
inform him that he left his night-clothing suit behind. It 
was bequeathed to Gerry as a souvenir . . . I thought I had 
received the Freedom of Stonehouse. 

Even to-day, I am not a fastidious sort of guy by any 
means. I never grumble at my tailor about an inch here 
and there. But when I am given a pair of trousers with a 
waist-band that would go twice around the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, well, I feel it time to lodge a protest. I struggled 
till I became frantic. I nearly put my shoulder out. 

“ This trousers is too big for me, sir,” I yelled through 
the button-holes. 


“€ This trousers is too big for me, sir.” 
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“Where is that boy gone,” I heard Graball’s voice— 
: pores out of that . . . what ate you hiding down there 
or?” 

After a while I extricated myself and floated to the surface. 
A crowd had gathered and was laughing at the predicament 
I was in. I discovered that the first lieutenant had arrived 
on the scene, and, witnessing my struggles, suspected that 
I was something stowed away for the Captain's rounds. He 
reprimanded Graball severely for the way I had been situated, . 
after which that very genial crusher told me I had got him 
a good rub down, that I was an omen of misfortune, and 
that every time he saw my face it put him in debt. 


MYSTERY WITHOUT END 

When new entries were kitted up, their private clothes— 
according to Admiralty order —were returned to their homes 
by parcel post. The observance of this law is carried out 
to-day to the letter. Your R.P.O. of to-day is a conscientious 
and honest business man. He has not the latitude of the 
“crusher " of yesterday, and it would not do fot him to tty 
to regenerate the shady antics of his predecessor. As I said, 
a new entry’s belongings are sent back to his home to-day 
without delay. But in those dark days, as many of us know, 
if a rating joined in a decent suit of clothes, there was some 
mysterious hitch in the administration of the postal service. 
To come down to solid facts, the suit did not go back home. 
Dealers in second-hand clothes in some naval ports ran a 
good business. 

A letter from home apprised me of the fact that my clothes 
had not arrived. I acquainted Ship's Corporal Graball, and 
he told me that he could not help “ the bloomin’ post office,” 
that all he had to do was to despatch the clothes. 

“I suppose there was a receipt, sir," I ventured ner- 
vously. 

He flew into a violent rage, and told me I knew far too 
much; that when he was my age he didn’t know what a 
receipt was. He didn’t know what the world was coming to 
and the mismanagement on the part of the postal authorities 
was entirely due to my face. 

A letter from my pater to the master-at-arms livened up 
matters. I don’t know if anybody “ got the wind up” 
over it, but my suit duly arrived, I cannot say where it had 
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been, but it arrived—minus a pair of long stockings which 
had been of the finest quality. 

My father wrote and told me of this, and directed me to 
make inquiries about my missing hose, as the stockings were 
pretty expensive. But I was frightened. To approach the 
police office on such a subject might terminate painfully for 
Gerry. Old salts of six months’ service shook their heads 
sagely and told me I should never see my beloved stockings 
again, and in my heart I said good-bye to them. 

The following Sunday, while walking along the beach, I 
saw Ship’s Corporal Graball and his wife. In those days, 
ladies used to lift up their skirts to avoid tripping over their 
ear-rings. Mrs. Graball had her skirts raised ostentatiously, 
with a fine show of lace. 

I can tell you I jolly well gasped, for I could swear to this 
day that the lady was wearing my missing stockings. 


MORE REMINISCENCES 


As soon as a boy joined the Navy he began to learn valuable 
lessons. The first lesson I learned was that everybody was 
my boss. I was the only private in all that oasis of human 
suffering, a mere mediocre sardine floating down the stream 
of life. 

The first profitable lesson I learned was the necessity for 
economy. I was given three bars of soap and told they 
were to last me for the period of twelve years after I had 
attained the age of eighteen. 

The second useful lesson I imbibed was how to sew a 
button on my trousers. I wonder how many matloes now 
serving know that there is a uniform way of sewing on a 
‘button and also of lacing one's boots up. The Service way 
of affixing a button to a garment is to manipulate the thread 
into the form of a St. Andrew's cross. 'horoughness is the 
keynote of naval discipline—even in the smallest details. 
' There was actually a chart bearing instructions on how to 
ply the needle to form the cross. There was even a diagram 
showing what the colossal task would look like when 
finished. ‘To me it appeared more like a bird’s-eye view of 
a badly-made hot cross bun. ‘This was my first introduction 
to the rudiments of navigation. ; 
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To gain a graphic picture of training-ship life in those 
days, let me digress for a moment. A retired officer recently 
complained in a Portsmouth paper that naval boys to-day 
are so well fed, petted, and pampered that they are likely to 
grow up like spoilt children and never be any good. He 
deplores the passing of the “ more-kicks-than-ha'pence ” 
days, when boys were stalwart, bull-necked, and lively. 

There is a lot in what the old sea-dog says. Fond mothers 
with sons on board the Impregnable or any other training 
establishment need not keep awake at nights weeping for 
their wandering boys. The youths are not only well cared 
for, but they are also encouraged to advance themselves and 
grow into intelligent manhood. True, they are not so 
lively and stalwart as their predecessors were, but I should 
like to see one of the *' bull-necked ” type suddenly picked 
up and dumped into the transmitting station or fire-control 
room of a modern battleship. 

Still, it amuses me to see the modern tyro turn his nose 
up at custard and ptunes, apricots and jellies. The bare- 
footed graduate of ’03 often stood at the offal bin and scram- 
bled or fought for such surplus crusts that came his way. 
The strange part of it all is that the well-treated youth of the 
training service to-day, with all his privileges of warm baths 
and physical exercises, does not appear to be so robust and 
healthy as the half-starved collector of kicks who footed the 
rigging 25 yeats ago. 

The terrorism in those days comes back to me vividly as 
I write. Let me draw a picture in the present tense of one 
of the many incidents of training-ship days which so many 
of us will never forget. 


READING—A CRIME 


One scurvy tot, following a Bacchanalian “evening 
before,” having failed to cool the blazing cranium apper- 
taining to Mr. Bulley, P.O., he sallies forth like Whackford 
Squeers to vent his spleen on a boy. He first comes across 
a raw youth who, while washing clothes, has inadvertently 
.finsed his flannel in salt water. He delivers a long lecture 
on the evil influence of salt water on Navy flannel, then, 
with the wet garment, buffets the poor unfortunate tyro 
about the face and neck. 
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He next comes across a quiet, studious boy, who, stowed 
away in a quiet corner, hugs-his Treasure Island joyously. 

“Come out here, that boy !" he commands. . . . The boy 
obeys with alacrity. 

“ What ate you doin’, reading ‘ bloods’ ? " he sneers. 

* This is not a ‘ blood,’ sit; this is one of Stevenson’s,” 
teplies the boy. 

* Oh, it's Stevenson's, eh !—what are you doin’ with 
another boy's property in your possession ? " 

“ Oh, sir, you don't understand— that's the author's name.” 

“What! I don't understand, eh !—a little like you 
tell me I don't understand, eh !—biff—tell an instructor he 
don't understand, eh l—biff—don't you know that reading 
books drives you daft, boy ? ” 

NO, Sift?” 

“Course you don't—biff—d'ye know why you don’t 
know ?" 

E NO sit." 

“It’s because you're daft. You are daft, aren't you ?— 
tell the truth." 

"Yes als 

“Oh, you admit it, do you—biff—don’t let me ever catch 
you reading again, d’ye hear?” 

"Mes, sit." 

“ Now tell me what a roband hitch is used for.” 

* For bending a topsail, sir.” 

* Right—now give me your lanyard and show me how 
to make one." 

The poor boy, all nervousness, makes a slovenly effort. 

“ Is that what you call a roband hitch, eh! you so-and-so 
and so-and-so—you waste your time reading and you can’t 
make a roband hitch, eh ! ”—biff—bang—wallop—crash. 


THE UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL 


The above crash represents a kick with his bare foot, 
which, as every seaman pensioner knows, was far tougher 
than a modern sea-boot. If a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever, the feet of a 1903 P.O. contributed but little entertain- 
ment to the world. A kick from that individual's bare hoof 
was usually carried to the grave because, to say the least of 
it, he was sorely in need of a chiropodist. That ghastly foot 
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was indeed a most formidable weapon. If Samson, instead 
of using the jawbone of an ass on the Philistines, had selected 
a couple of P.O.’s bare feet—one hoof in each hand—he 
might easily have changed the history of the world. 


A TIP FOR HOUSEWIVES 
I 
FIGHT or STARVE 


Ir is hard to convince a youngster to-day that in the old 
days if you could not fight you were in danger of slow 
starvation. Whenever I see a scrum at the Rectory, it brings 
me back to the old days in the “ treacle factory,” when the 
food arrived in the mess. “‘ First come, first served " was 
the order of the day, and the fellow who usually got the 
biggest hiding was the Samaritan who fetched the rations. 
He would come up from the bread-room with an armful of 
loaves piled up to his chin, As soon as he entered his mess 
the first salute he usually received was a biff on the nose or 
a “lift under the ear-hole.” This, of course, would send 
the bread scattering, and a general mélée followed. I was 
not very long in the training ship before I had my first fight. 
I know you would like to hear about it. 


EGGS 1s EGGS 


One day an awful accident occurred on board.... 
The canteen got in a stock of eggs. Very, very seldom 
indeed did a boy enjoy the luxury of an egg. If he got some 
from home or bought some on shore, he was faced with the 
difficulty of cooking them because boys were not permitted 
into the galley. If the ship’s cook was in the right humour 
he might allow the youngster to cook his treasures in a 
tomato tin. 

These eggs languished in the canteen until pay-day arrived. 
England equipped me with sixpence and I bought two for 
my tea. I was not troubled about the difficulty of cooking 
them. Fortunately, two days before, Crabby Coombes and 
myself managed to get into the good graces of the ward-room 
chef. We roused him out of a drunken sleep and helped 
him to clean his galley for the “rounds.” To show his 
gratitude he rewarded us with a pig’s foot between us, and 
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invited both of us to “ come along " any time we had any- 
thing that required cooking or frying. We almost laughed. 
We were usually so hungry in those days that if we ever 
possessed anything worth cooking we would have eaten it raw. 

But eggs had come—O blessed day! With my precious 
treasures I hurried to the ward-room galley. There I dis- 
covered Crabby Coombes, who appeared also to have epi- 
cutean tastes, for he had two eggs and was looking for a 
saucepan. The chef, who had been lying down on a locker 
in the rear patt of the galley, pointed to the saucepans and 
told us surlily to “ lash out ” and hurry up. 

Then came the dilemma. Every sailor knows that to 
cook eggs properly the water must first be boiled, and then 
the eggs inserted for a period of three minutes. Unfortun- 
ately, in those days there were never any clocks on the mess- 
decks of training ships. We gauged the time by the bell 
only. Many mariners of to-day who have more wrist- 
watches than they have wrists will be shocked to learn that 
sailors of that period who sported time-pieces were few and 
far between. 

Your bluejacket, however, is the most ingenious person 
in the world. If you have a bottle and you cannot find the 
corkscrew, Jack will show you a dozen devices for removing 
the cork. Bereft of all chronological aid we had our own 
formule for estimating the approved period for boiling eggs. 
Here it is: 

For eggs (hard boiled): Insert the eggs and sing three 
verses of “ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” Then take them 
out. 

For eggs (soft-boiled): Insert the eggs and sing two 
verses of “ Way Down Upon the Swanee River." 

Now, I like my eggs cooked moderately soft, while Crabby 
preferred his done hard. We each seized a saucepan, boiled 
the water, and inserted our eggs simultaneously. Then the 
trouble commenced. I started singing the “‘ Swanee River,” 
while Crabby chanted “ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” I must 
admit I was no nightingale, while Crabby sorely betrayed the 
fact that he had never been to Italy. 

Our voices did not harmonize, and we scowled furiously 
at each other while we warbled our respective recipes. 
We were spoiling each other. It was most irritating. I was 
up and down de ole plantation when Crabby was matching 
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to the war, and later on while Crabby was tramping where 
the Saints had trod—I was playing with my brother. . . 
It was awful. One of us threatened to drown the other. Our 
voices rose higher and higher. It was toss and go which 
of us would gain the victory. I was trying to drag Crabby 
to the Swanee River and he was doing his utmost to con- 
sctipt me. So each of us gradually increased our lung- 
power. 

There is a limit to the powers of human endurance. We 
forgot that the chef had been trying to go to sleep on a 
locker in the rear. I'm afraid we disturbed him, because 
with the bellow of an angry bull he got up and let fly the 
shovel at us. Two massive knobs of coal followed, and 
Crabby and myself beat a hasty retreat. 


II 
THE COMBAT 


“ Eh, Joe, for two pins I'd knock your flaming face off,” 
threatened Crabby, “twas all your fault.” 

I looked at that which quod erat demonstrandum would 
knock my face off for two pins. I had been born in Dublin, 
so there was only one solution to the problem— blood. 
With fingers itching, I gazed upon Crabby's nose, then a 
well-known slogan occurred to me: “ Pull and let go.” 
With a snarl I pulled his trunk straight out, released it, and 
back it went like a piece of elastic. 

I cannot clearly recollect what followed. Bread barges 
shot past me like flying telegraph poles, fireworks blazed, 
tables crashed down, decks got up, hit me in the face, and 
went down again. .. . I made one desperate left swing, 
Crabby ducked, and I hit a fire-engine with commendable 
accuracy. Suddenly two other boys rushed at us to separate 
us. One was Clement Holmes, a peace-loving, God-fearing 
boy, whom everybody loved. The other was Sandy 
McGroffin, a muscular son of Caledonia. They begged us 
to desist. Clement seized Crabby and Sandy pinned me. 

* Don't hold me back, Jock,” I entreated (hoping to good- 
ness he would), * let me go—PIl murder him—T'll tear him 
to pieces ! ” A 

I struggled with Sandy; I told him of the eggs incident 
and, of course, blamed Coombes for getting me fired out of 
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the galley. To my amazement Jock dropped the róle of 
peacemaker, released me, and walked away. I felt it incum- 
bent on me to show the few spectators that the lion had been 
roused in his den, so with a whoop I made another attack 
on Crabby Coombes. To.my joy, Clement Holmes re- 
strained me. He then lectured both of us on the evils of 
enmity and hate. He implored us to shake hands and be 
friends. “ You "—he appealed to me, “ You, Gerry, are 
Irish—come, be a credit to your country and show that 
you don't bear malice." 

** You, friend Coombes,” he continued, “ are an English- 
man; come, show that you have some spatk of Christian 
feeling within you—shake hands." 

The eloquence of the peacemaker touched us. Half- 
ashamed of ourselves, we turned and shook hands warmly. 

Clement blessed us. ** There is nothing,” he said, “ gives 
me greater happiness than to see an Irishman and an English- 
man shake hands." 

Yes, dear readers, and while we were doing it the Scots- 
man went to the galley and pinched our eggs. 


I LOSE MY SCRUBBER 


SooN after I joined I was presented with a folded card full 
of directions, advice, and a long list of “ Thou shalt nots.” 
es to avoid getting in trouble, I decided to abide by 
them. 

I will never forget my first experience of washing clothes. 
I was laboriously scrubbing a duck suit when, not certain 
whether the garment should be scrubbed on both sides, I 
consulted my card and read: 

“Duck suits must be scrubbed inside and out, and 
thoroughly rinsed.” 

This was most disheartening. I set to work with an 
aching heart. Then another boy came up and asked me to 
help him to wring out his duck trousers. Should I trust 
him? I looked at my card and read: 

“ Always be civil and obliging to other boys—it pays.” 

I smiled affably and fisted his wet garment. He smiled 
affably, too, because, I suppose, his accomplice had whisked 
by like an arrow and lifted my soap and scrubber to help 
him complete the journey. I was really bewildered at the 
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discovery, as I knew not what to do. So I pulled out my 
card and read : 

“ Should you lose any of your belongings you are to report 
the loss immediately to your instructor.” 

I wended my way to my instructor, a shaggy, gigantic 
beast with sesquipedalian feet. The deck was extremely 
slippery and covered with soapy water. “If you please, 
sir," I began, “ the scrubber and soap that I had i 

The tense of the verb did not escape him. He folded his 
huge toes back. “ That you had, eh, boy—that you haven't 
got now, I suppose—where is it. Have you lost it?” 

* Somebody’s pinched it, sir," I said, brokenly. 

“Ho! turn round (I turned round) Now go forrad 
and pinch somebody else's scrubber, wake up ”—biff ! 

With his bare foot he dealt me a kick which echoed through 
the air like a postman's knock, and sent me rinking and 
charlestoning in every point of the compass among the 
soap-suds. Then I saw the old homestead and faces I knew. 
. . . I tried to collect my scattered senses. I wasn’t quite 
certain whether I had come through a railway accident or 
not. Gradually my bones came together again. I rubbed 
my eyes, and, like a man in a dream, I looked at my card 
again. 

** Your instructor will, on all occasions, give you necessary 
directions." 

I was inclined to agree with this. I closed my card and 
groped my way back to my clothes, only to discover that 
some other generous commercial traveller had eloped with 
my tub of washing water. I was in worse straits now than 
ever. I became really alarmed. What could I do? Once 
again I consulted my card : 

* Should you lose any of your belongings you are to report 
the loss immediately to your instructor.” 

I decided not to disturb the gentleman again. I put my 
card in my pocket, and began to say one or two prayers for 
help. Ithought it a safer remedy to find other guidance than 
the prescriptions printed on my card . . . and, strange to say, 
help came. | 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


Clement Holmes, that God-fearing, religious boy whom 
everybody liked, observed my plight and came to my 
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assistance. Not only did he let me have soap, water and 
scrubber, but, to make up for lost time, helped me with the 
rest of my laundry. 

Dear old Clement! I always think of him when I read 
Kipling’s Zf. I wonder if he is alive to-day; I do not 
suppose so. No really devout man could live in the Navy 
in those days, and Clement was saintly. 

I don’t know how he existed at all in the “ treacle factory.” 
I have seen him go without his food rather than fight or 
scramble selfishly for it. I cannot help thinking he had a 
private income. 

Dinner was the only meal of the. day a boy could be 
assuted of, as the P.O.’s had to be present to see it fairly 
distributed. All boys stood before their repast; the order 
to say grace was given ; then all the boys sat down. 

Clement even missed his dinner one Sunday owing to his 
piety. All the boys faced their dinners, the warrant officer 
of the day gave the order, “ Say grace!” The boys mumbled 
something incoherently about being truly thankful for what 
they were about to receive, but Clement reverently joined 
his hands and closed his eyes. 

When he opened them again he discovered somebody had 
pinched his dinner. Heaven bless him. He smiled and 
treated it all as a joke. All he said was: “ Gerry boy, the 
next time I go to dinner I hope to watch and pray.” 


THE P.O.’s DISCIPLINE COURSE 


Now, being an Irishman, let me begin some of my amazing 
expetiences by working backwards. Let us have a peep 
at the Navy of 1929. 

Your defender is a well-disciplined man to-day. That is 
because he receives kinder and more humane treatment than 
did his predecessor of a decade or so ago. It is music to 
watch him drill. He obeys the word of command with the 
regularity of clockwork. But, mark you, he does not “ fly ” 
to obey an order. There is no necessity. The order, 
* Do this,” or “ Do that,” does not carry its old concomitant 
“ Jump to it, d you, fly!" Absent also is the supple- 
mentary boot from behind, which was occasionally brought 
into practice in order to promote that system of “ health 
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and happiness without which efficiency is impossible." 
Hymn No. 162 .. . up deck-cloths. No. Call away the 
seaboat to-day and nothing under the blue vault of Heaven 
wil induce your modern tadpole to move beyond his 
accustomed speed of ten knots. This relaxation of old-time 
tyranny has made the naval man of to-day a far more efficient, 
easy-going, independent, ** you-be-damned ” freeman of the 
ballot-box who goes down to the sea in his ship. 


Tue STOKER P.O. AND THE ADMIRAL 


One of the finest systems of training ever introduced into 
the Navy is what is known as the Petty Officers’ Discipline 
Course. It teaches the P.O. of every branch in the first 
place how to take charge of a body of men and how to give 
the correct orders in such a manner as to insure smart and 
immediate response. It teaches him also to say to his men, 
* Halt!” instead of “ Whoa!” 

I remember the case of a rank Cornish Stoker P.O. in 
charge of a working party in the dockyard before the war. 
His men were marching slovenly, as Stoker P.O.’s in pre- 
war days had no experience of field training. Suddenly he 
was horrified to espy the Admiral coming in his direction. 
He knew that he had to salute him with some peremptory 
order to his charges to look respectfully towards the great 
man—but he could not remember the words, the prescribed 
ordets to give. What he should have said was, “ Working 
Par-ty . . . eyes right!” and saluted smartly until he had 
passed the flag officer. What he said was—“ Squad—whoa 
—shun—stop—look at ’ee!” 

He pointed at the admiral and then saluted him with a sort 
of Fascisti back-hander. 


TRIALS OF A Poor P.O. 


The first thing a P.O. learns when he joins the Discipline 
Course is that he is not so important as he thought he was. 
He learns that he is allowed only 27 inches in the ranks 
whether he wears spats or not. This is disheartening. 
To own 27 inches of England plus what the missus has 
stowed in the flower-pot might bring Lord Somebody at 
any moment demanding his ground rent. On the other 
hand the P.O. may be proud of his allotment of 27 inches 
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and form the idea of petitioning the authorities to allow him 
rig a wire netting around it to keep the barrack horse out. 
Poor P.O.—he must learn his drill all over again, even to 
the smallest detail. 

Reader, just imagine !—he is taught how to take his cap 
off and put it on again. This, of course, is to impress on him 
the folly of using his hat as an ash-tray. When a P.O. 
coutteously takes his hat off to the Queen of Spain and a 
pile of fag-ends drop out—well, it is a severe blow to his 
self-respect, that's all. 

Now it is rather humiliating that he should be taught the 
correct way to “‘ mark time " after all his years in the Navy. 
He feels it keenly. He is told that the hips must be kept 
perfectly still, that both feet must be raised alternately about 
six inches from the ground—taking care not to disarrange 
his collar-tie—and that the movement must be harmonious. 
In saying “ harmonious " it is not to be implied that his feet 
are expected to sing a duet. But it should be clearly under- 
stood that one foot must not play second fiddle to the other. 
If he finds it difficult to keep his hips still he is sarcastically 
told to behave like a petty officer—not like a blooming 
chorus girl. 


n i * By NUMBERS” NIGHTMARE 


Then comes the unkindest cut of all: manual exercise 
“by numbers.” At the order “slope arms” he must 
climb all over his musket and say “‘One—two—three ! ” 
This is perhaps to insure he is quite sound in mathematics : 
consider how tragic it would be if he were to sing out 
“ One—two—four!" Again ‘“‘One—two three” is a 
simple formula and more compatible with his dignity than 
if he were to say, “ Ena, mena, mina, mo, catch a nigger by 
the toe, etc., etc.”—do you see ? 

Lectures on every conceivable subject bar the Decline 
and Fall of the Brickfields take place daily in the P.O.’s 
Dormitory. Here the pupil learns almost everything worth 
knowing. He is taught the history of the Navy from the 
time Noah used the giraffe as a periscope in the ark, to the 
very date when O.D.’s were granted cups and saucers and 
the Welfare Committee petitioned for the disestablishment 
of tripe and onions as a menu for morbid matloes. He 
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teceives lectures on history, geography, dentistry, bigamy, 
trigamy and marriage before and after. He has a complete 
course of general knowledge and must be fully prepared to 
answer any question of topical interest such as, Should 
bandmasters be told? . . . Who is your favourite vamp ? 
. . . Where do flat bananas grow? . . . What has become 
of the Mustard Club? . . . Do shrimps make good mothers? 
.- .. Who's your skinny friend, Ethel? . . . Why has 
Mabel got rings beneath her eyes? and other problems 
which are so often brought to our notice. 

Perhaps the best lecture of all is the one on moral develop- 
ment and conduct of life. In this discourse the P.O. is 
urged to adopt a course of gentlemanly behaviour. The 
ideal is something of a cross between John Halifax and the 
village blacksmith who looks the whole world in the face. 

The importance of self-control is emphasised. When 
Jack bursts his bootlace or falls over a dockyardee's tool- 
chest he usually betrays a tendency to speak on any subject 
but the weather. His attention is now directed to this 
weakness. Though not strictly advised to count nine before 
he says anything when irritated he is urgently requested to 
abandon the vernacular of the links. Next he learns of the 
value of time. He is advised never to put off until to-morrow 
what the missus should have done yesterday. Procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time. The proverb rings in his ear— 
though he is not quite certain whether it was Dr. Johnson 
ot Lord Oxford who said it. 

The sermon over, the new petty officer leaves the lecture 
room, and as he passes out it seems like the ceasing of exquisite 
music. 

Joking apart, the Petty Officers’ Discipline Course is the 
trump card of Naval training—it equips the pupil with 
sufficient tact to maintain a calm and dignified composure 
when the midshipman of the watch asks him what time the 
postman goes ashore. 


THE MATLOE: TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 
I 


Wuart a difference between the seaman of to-day and the 
rollicking tar of pre-war days! 
In 1910 a poor matloe was not credited with sufficient 
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grey matter to work a range-finder. ‘To-day his head is so 
swelled with knowledge it takes nearly ten minutes to walk 
around his cap-box. 

Yesterday, a sailor was sneered at if he was not acquainted 
with that axiom of an awe-inspiring doctrine—a single 
Matthew Walker knot is used for beckets of buckets. How 
degraded too was he considered if he knew not that a rolling 
hitch contributed its quota to the empire when it secured 
his blanket on a clothes-line. 

To-day Jack prates about the gyro-bearing of the datum 
ship being out of step with the clock-rage pencil owing to 
* tuning up ” without first allowing for the lateral deviation 
of the mean point of impact; that this error eliminated the 
dynamic potency of the astigmatizer, thus putting it out of 
the focal plane of visibility range with the additional danger 
of causing paralax in the anemometer. He will keep on 
like this until you feel an irresistible desire to lift him up by 
the ears and dump him somewhere. 


AT THE THEATRE 


The pre-war matloe had no taste or time for opera. George 
Robey, Nellie Wallace or the “ Trail of Blood” had more 
charms for him. 

I had a chum called Jim Crowe. If Jim after a run ashore 
returned to his ship sober he would be very angry with 
himself indeed. He would consider he had lost “ deal" 
like the dickens. 

Ihave known Jim to go ashore, drink six pints and adjourn 
to a music hall. He would then take a seat, get up, enter the 
bar and regale himself with spirit. Towards the end of the 
programme he would return to his seat and fall fast asleep. 
He would finish the evening by calling the attendant, who 
was obliged to rouse him, some nasty name. Jim would go 
aboard next morning and tell everybody that the Hippodrome 
was rotten, the worst show he had ever seen in his life. 


THE New MATLOE 


I am not painting Jim as a pre-war model, mark you. 
There were many of his type it is true, while, on the other 
hand, the Navy could boast of a large section of men of the 
most exemplary character and refinement. 


THE MATLOE: TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY ;5; 


But the tar of 1912 had a different view-point from the 
seaman of to-day. He thought differently. He was treated 
with less consideration. His environment was not so velvety 
as it is to-day. 

Years ago an old shipmate of mine received a present of a 
pottmanteau from his sister. She was ashamed to see her 
brother carrying his clothes in a bundle-handkerchief. I will 
never forget the roars of laughter which greeted his return 
from leave, portmanteau in hand. 

A matloe with a portmanteau seemed a most farcical sight. 
He was so exasperated with the ridicule which greeted him 
that he despatched his sistet’s expensive gift to the bottom 
of the dry dock. 

Look at your naval man to-day. He dines with M.P.’s, 
Lord Mayors, and famous admirals—even if it is only once 
a year; he rises, delivers an eloquent speech, sits down and 
eats his soup anti-clockwise ! 


I 


Miss STIFF 


We have all been acquainted with that pre-war type of 
girl who would not look at a matloe. She too has passed 
away. I met one of those “has-beens” a few days ago. 
I was grieved to see she was shabbily dressed. Yet, years 
ago she wanted her own private pavement. She would not 
walk on the same one as a bluejacket. 

She was tall, dark and majestic. When she entered the 
ball-room with her shoulders braced back and her proud 
head erect she looked like the Rodney coming up harbour. 
Her father kept a little pub which was well patronised 
by matloes because he was a nice man. But when he had 
made a lot of money out of naval men the girl's head became 
so swelled that the heels of her boots started to yawn. 

She attended all the naval dances but would never dance 
with a sailor. Officers, Australians and *' tiffies "— granted ! 
Matloes—“ not entitled.” She was the most unmitigated 
snobess ever invented. She essayed to talk “ squash- 
monocles” unconscious of the fact that her father used to 
cadge tobacco from matloes. 
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A Business TRAGEDY 


Now for a true story of pride going before a great fall. 

I once went to a submarine Ball with Frankie Meeghan. 
During the pleasantry he approached me, indignation stream- 
ing from his eyes. He complained that he had asked Miss 
Stiff fot a dance and she had instantly turned her back upon 
“The irony of it all! " complained Frankie. “It’s the 
likes of me that’s kept that stuck-up powder-puff in clothes 
and food. Irs the likes of me that's put that swanky-looking 
coat on her back. Dang me if ll ever go near her old man’s 
place again. I’ve finished with Stiff’s house. 

I sympathised with Frankie deeply. He was an extremely 
handsome fellow and totally unaccustomed to being snubbed. 

As I was better-looking than Frankie, however, I thought 
I would try my luck with my dear Lady Disdain. I ap- 
proached and bowed. 

“ May I have the pleasure, Miss Stiff ? ? I began. 

She turned and looked at me as if I were a stick of shaving 
soap. "Then her shoulders began to elevate till her shoe-laces 
sneezed with the strain; she spun round like a sentry and 
walked away with her nose in the air—an ideal advertisement 
for Bisto. 

Like Frankie I decided to boycott old Tom Stiff’s place. 
And everybody did the same. ‘The girl's arrogance became 
the general topic in barrack-room and forecastle alike. 

The once famous resort now became utterly deserted. 
Poor old Stiff was flabbergasted and decided to investigate. 
He loved his daughter, but when his old patrons told him the 
true reason why they had abandoned him he threw a boot at 
her. Eventually, when his efforts to regain his lost emin- 
ence proved futile, he told the girl he once idolized to go and 
eatn her own living, sold his shop, went to Plymouth, 
opened up an oilskin and umbrella store and lived happily 
ever after. 

It is a sad tale of pride meeting with a just retribution and 
it brought home to me how much couttesy does pay when 
I saw dear Lady Disdain, her charms faded, driving a donkey 
and cart in Fortune's Well. 
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A LOVE-LETTER UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


(A PEN-PICTURE OF WHAT A Poor MarroE Must CONTEND 
WITH) 


“THERE'S no hard work in the Navy nowadays,” said a 
disgruntled-looking pensioner, gazing with obvious disgust 
at a sleek stoker who was sipping port wine, “no labour 
at all! "Tis a gentleman’s life in the Service now. No 
torpedo nets . . . why, you don’t even have to coal ship ! ” 

He looked at me as though it were my fault. Had I a 
can of vitriol, I might have replied, but I felt that the man 
was tight. | 

The hardest job in the Navy nowadays is to borrow an 
oilskin or to get your own back after you have lent it. Some 
may argue that the toughest job is to write a letter. They 
are not far wrong. The hardest job in the Navy is to write 
a letter in comfort. Let us have a picture of a poor matloe 
trying to write to his best girl. 

If wives and sweethearts could only see their heroes when 
the poor stiffs are penning those precious epistles, they would 
sink on their knees like Desdemona and thank God for such 
men. Let us lift the curtain and peep at a scene which is 
not rare. 

Able-Seaman Davey is at No. 24 mess-table writing a 
letter. On the same stool is Jerry Lake repairing his boots. 

Jerry is a hard worker. Like a blacksmith swinging his 
heavy sledge, with measured beat, etc., he broadcasts to the 
next mess-deck that he is deeply interested in the psychology 
of boot-repairing. 

On the opposite stool a quartette indulges in a heated 
argument about Plymouth Argyle. One patriot from the 
Barbican shouts * Up Argyle!” The entire mess-deck is 
on its feet, and in a couple of words demonstrates it has no 
sacred reverence for the Plymouth team. 

In No.26 mess a Decca is bleating Rubinstein’s Melody in F. 
The gramophone in No. 22 mess deplores its utter inability 
to chance on a straight banana. In No. 20 mess three 
matloes, wielding a banjo, mandoline, and saxophone, 
respectively, are rehearsing for a forthcoming concert. They 
ate accompanied by Jimmy Greene, who, armed with a 
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brace of rolling-pins, shows but little anxiety for the longevity 
of a Service kettle-lid. And Davey begins : 


“My Dearest PHYLLIS, 

* Your letter was a real comfort to me. If you only 
knew." . . . (“ Half a tic, Jerry—go a bit easy ! ?). 

Jetry, having completed his task, had inadvertently hurled 
his bludgeon on the table with a hoop of ** Bye, bye, black- 
bird." He apologises with a grin. "The letter goes on :— 
*... what a pleasure I find in writing to you, dear. It is 
rather trying at present, as there is an atmosphere of Home 
Park on the mess-deck." . . . (“ What the b—— H is 
that!” 

ctm like a cask of vinegar parted his calves and sent 
his legs flying outwards. 

“ Sorry, Dave, old man. . . . “I’m looking for my sea- 
boots," explains a sepulchral voice from beneath the table. 
Dave writes on :— 

“. . . writing to you, I feel, dear, you are near me. The 
world seems a garden of roses, the Sky is blue, and the sun 
is shining." . . . (* Darn! id x 

An elephantine hammock making contact with the mess- 
table sends Dave’s ink shimmying towards the crawford. 

“ Can't you see I'm writing, hang you ? " explodes Davey. 

“Did I disturb you, Dave ? ” asks the intruder, with mild 
surprise. 

“ Oh, no!” Of course, you didn't. You came on tiptoe 
slinging confetti around and wishing me many happy returns. 
Of all the handiest galutes, you're one." 

“Sorry, but I must get the hammock up,” explains the 
intruder, planking a ten-inch boot on our hero’s blotting- 
paper. He apologises again, but ventilates logically the estab- 
lished polemic that the mess was not private property. An 
Alsatian gleam in Dave's eye, however, warns him that his 
views on landlordism are not particularly edifying to that 
gentleman now. He writes on :— 

S a ve. I read and re-read your letters, dearest, for each 
one is a tonic. From the moment I awake until I retire you 
are constantly in my mind.” . . , (Davey likes this passage 
particularly. The captain of his * top ” supplied the inspira- 
tion). . . . “How eagerly I am looking forward to seein 
your dear face." . . . (* Darn! and blast this son of —.”) 


A LOVE-LETTER UNDER DIFFICULTIES 6r 


A discordant bugle calls him to duty. The “ part of the 
watch" is required for sloping the awning. He rises hur- 
riedly, arranges his writing materials for his return, then 
canters to the quarter-deck. Davey must go. A politician 
might become world-famous by stopping away, but not a 
naval man. The glory and eminence that can be gained in 
Ireland by non-attendance is, in the Navy, most emphatically 
napoo. 

The awning is sloped. Davey returns. His place at table 
is taken by four Bohemians, who indulge in a battle of 
bezique. His ink has been borrowed by a gentleman in 28 
- mess. His pen has transmigrated to 20 mess. His stationery, 
his missive containing his heart's outpourings, has been 
carelessly lodged in the society of the morrow's potatoes. 

Verily and in truth, those who receive letters from naval 
men ought, at times, to witness the anguish in which they 
are written. 


NAVAL TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS 
Tue British Navy is the most conservative institution in the 
wotld. Dinner is still piped as it was in old Ben Hur's time. 
A boatswain’s mate (if the quartermaster is too busy and the 
chief buffer too tired) meanders the mess deck blowing his. 
nickel call and making a noise so weird that I can only 
compare it with a banshee afflicted with whooping cough. 

For the life of me I cannot make out why this custom 
still exists. No healthy Englishman needs reminding that 
it is dinner time—least of all that amphibious creature, the 
British matloe. ‘The energy wasted in piping could be con- 
served for a more useful purpose. 

The ceremony of piping a flag officer over the side is still 
extant. Surely it should be considered old-fashioned in 
these days, when quartermasters know how to play the piano. 
A little overture, of course, is a token of respectful salutation. 

The boatswain’s call, if unmusical, is a serviceable little 
instrument. It is more dignified than a jew’s harp, and 
handier than a trombone. The trombone might have been 
adopted for “ manning the gangway " were it not for the 
extreme.danger of unshipping the admiral’s cap ribbon as he 
came over the side. 
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SATURNALIA 


One famous tradition, however, is dead. Modern ships 
killed it. In the old ships, before motor pumps were intro- 
duced into the Service, fresh water was despatched to the 
cook's coppers by a hand pump. Every mess in the ship, 
with the exception of the chiefs’ and petty officers'—each 
taking a day—took its turn at the pump. On Christmas 
Day the chiefs and P.O.’s voluntarily manned the pump. 

It is not a widely-known fact that this custom dated back 
to the Saturnalian feasts of ancient Rome. 


Tur Disu-CLorn TRADITION 


There are not many in the Navy to-day who, on their 
eighteenth birthday, experienced the rapturous thrill of pride 
and thankfulness at seeing the mess’s dish-cloth hoisted up 
in their honour. The dish-cloth tradition—so closely 
associated with a youth's redemption from drudgery—is 
also a thing of the past. 

Up to 1906 boys were victualled in seamen’s messes— 
usually two or three to each mess. A boy’s wages then were 
insufficient to keep him, so he was not expected to pay a 
mess bill. His elder messmates really provided for him. 
But at a heavy price, indeed ! 

The youth was little more than a slave. He “ washed 
up” after breakfast, journeyed on deck to dispose of the 
tefuse, returned, Swept out the mess, helped to make the 
dinner, carried it to the galley, received abuse from the 
cook, then laboured at his appointed part of the ship until 
dinner time. 

He fetched the dinner, washed up, and swept out as before, 
then provided the meat, vegetables, and canteen requisites 
for the following day. Jf these missions delayed him he was 
reprimanded, and perhaps “run in” for being absent from 
“clear up decks.” 

If he dropped everything to answer the call of duty he 
was castigated by the very man who was responsible for the 
culinary duties in the mess that day. 

Work! work! work! His labours never flagged. He 
usually completed the day by fetching in a gigantic kettle 
the washing water for the following morning—and then, 
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very likely, had to hang up and unlash a hammock for the 
reception of a midshipman younger than himself. 

His crime was his youth. His immutable obligations 
were: To respect his seniors, obey them implicitly, expect 
all the dirty jobs, carry them out without grumbling, keep 
a civil tongue, preserve silence, and remember that he was 
always in the wrong. 

If an A.B. said that a crow was white the boy would have 
to accept it as such. He dared not say, “I beg your pardon 
but a crow is black.” If he did he would find that opposition 
to his superiors was bad for the complexion. 


OLIVER Twist 


He was everybody's messenger, and was very often ordered 
to steal. If P.O. Fagan was short of a scrubber or a bucket 
he simply ordered a boy to “shark” one. If the youth was 
caught he had his face enlarged, or else was reported and 
punished according to K.R.R.A.I. 

He was the drudge, the vassal and the scullion. "The dish- 
cloth was his vade mecum, his mace and his sceptre. He 
longed for and dreamed of the day when he should be made 
an O.D. and freed from his servitude. 


Horst THE Disun-CrorgH 


When the happy day arrived, a ceremony was held in his 
mess. As soon as he left the Captain's table with those 
magic words, “ Rated Ordinary Seaman," still ringing in his 
eats, he wended his way smilingly to his mess. A loud con- 
gratulatory cheer greeted him as he approached; then, to 
the accompaniment of the music of a couple of tin whistles, 
a rolling-pin and kettle-lid, the dish-cloth was triced up to the 
top of the crawford in honour of the event. "The dish-cloth 
was left flying all day until sunset, when the newly-made 
navigator took it down himself. 

I shall never forget the day I was made an O.D. How 
proud and happy I was as I gazed at my inelegant dish-cloth 
fluttering from the crawford. “ Lymphatic rag," quoth I 
ecstatically, “emblem of my emancipation! moriture te 

salutant." 
_ Many of my seniors who never made much progress in 
their careers gave me some stirring advice on how to get on 
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in the Navy. I imbibed friendly counsel, bristled with zeal, 
and made up my mind to become an admiral if it was only 
to please them. At six o’clock that evening I “ struck” 
my dish-cloth. I then went ashore to celebrate my advance- 
ment and came aboard again—I think it was three days later. 


A P.O.’s GRATITUDE 


Once in those halcyon days a weather-beaten P.O. requested 
me to teach him “ fractures " and decimals, as he was pre- 
paring for an educational test for the rank of boatswain. 
His attitude toward me was that he was doing me a favour 
by allowing me to be of service to him. 

I held him in so much awe, however, that I was delighted 
to assist him. ‘Though I did my best to coach him, he was 
anything but brilliant, and still maintained his haughty air 
of superiority. If he got muddled with the numerator and 
the denominator he suspected me to be lacking in perspicuity. 
When he carelessly lodged two decimal points in the same 
tow of figures I pointed out his error and he accused me of 
trying to mystify him. 

When he sat for the examination, I regret to say that, after 
all my trouble, he failed. Then he came round to my mess 
and told me very frankly that I was daft and that I knew 
d all about ’rithmetic. 


THE LANGUAGE OF SAILORS 


Another great naval tradition is strong language. A Press- 
man asked me if I thought profanity was on the decline in 
the Service, and I am sorty to say I could not enlighten 
him, though I am a sound authority on the subject. 

He pointed to the reports of a recent court-martial in which, 
it was alleged, vituperative language was used by one of 
the parties. He drew my attention to certain adjectives 
represented by initials and dashes, and asked me if I could 
tell him what words they represented. I could not.. 
but I could give a fairly accurate guess. The amazing 
accuracy with which I can interpret these symbols has often 
excited the envy of prominent journalists. 

Swearing is not likely to die out in the Navy yet, for the 
simple reason that it is expressly forbidden. I know a 
leading seaman who lost a badge simply because he aired his 
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opinion a little too freely of a person who spilled a pot 
of paint over his flannel. 

It is likely, however, that strong language has diminished 
since the morale of the R.N. had so decidedly improved. 
Officers ate forbidden to bully, and must in all cases show 
tact. Tact, rightly conducted, promotes harmony between 
officer and subordinate, so that each can understand the other's 
point of view. Force may be all right for Sunny Jim but it 
doesn't suit Abraham the sailor. 

One shows a decided lack of tact if he swears at a naval 
man. A matloe is rather brilliant at repartee, so an officer 
who swears at a subordinate takes a rather mean advantage, 
because the other cannot retaliate in the vernacular he would 
like to choose. 

I said it is likely that the breezy invectives of old are 
reduced to euphemisms. But now I am doubtful. My old 
shipmate, Bill Adams, introduced me to his sister last week. 
She has just told me now that she is very worried because 
her brother uses such shocking language. 

** Could you please tell me,” she pleaded, “ if all the other 
sailors on board swear as much as Bill ? ” 

I could not answer her, but I shall be able to enlighten 
that Pressman if he calls again. We all used to consider 
old Bill Adams to be a bit religious. 

Swearing is a grievous offence in the Service. It is stoutly 
forbidden, and a man is likely to lose a lot if he happens to 
be collared. 


POOR DANNY 


I was at a pretty wedding some time ago, and a young lady 
asked me if I could write a plantation song. I'm not accus- 
tomed to plantations, but it struck me I could do as well as 
others if I put my shoulder to the pen. I thought of my dear 
old pal Danny Loose. I have not seen him for many years, 
though I have tried to communicate with him through his 
father, who by a strange coincidence is also called Loose. 

Danny was my best pal. For years we had been together. I 
often brood in the dog watches and wonder where my poor 
old pal has gone. 
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PLANTATION SowG, ‘‘ Poor DANNY.” 
Minor Key in Cell Flat. 


Oh, my heatt is in that homestead where I first enjoyed my rum, 
In that little cabin by the old caboose, : 

Where I peeled the spuds at twilight with my dear old cooking chum, 
A bright-eyed sunny boy called Danny Loose. 1 

T'Il ne’er forget the pranks we played when first we took a trip, 
The memoty still fills my heart with joy : 

He was the brightest youngster that we had on board the ship— 
Oh how I miss you sorely, Danny boy ! 


Alas! the best of friends must part, it was our destiny, 
The tecollection gives me bitter pain ; 

That troubled look of sorrow when he came along to me :— 
I little thought I'd ne’er see him again. 

It was a lovely evening on the 24th of May, 
I lent him thirty bob to go ashore ; 

He came off four days later and he left the ship next day, 
And I never saw poor Danny any more. 


A MATLOE’S SHATTERED ROMANCE 
I 


One of the most embarrassing situations in human existence 
is that of meeting a friend in a pawn office. It transmutes 
the ideal climate to somewhere in the vicinity of ten fathoms 
beneath the earth’s crust. 

I was interviewing Uncle concerning the disposal of a type- 
writer (which had been rendered a trifle inaccurate by a 
stokehold gentleman who, in a fit of absentmindedness, took 
it for a “ try-your-weight ” machine) when the door swung 
back and in rolled Peter. 

" Gerry, you're the very man I’m looking for," he an- 
nounced eagerly. 

“Tm sorry, Peter; I’ve only a couple of bob left for my- 
self,” I replied brokenly, because, to a certain section, during 
dummy week, I always appear to be a desideratum. Dummy 
week is that ghastly period when the batteries of chill penury 
catry out their deadly work of repressing noble rages and 
freezing certain genial currents appertaining to the souls of 
ye mariners of Depot. 

“Oh, Pm not on the bortow,” he smiled affably, * I've 
plenty of money; I'm a T.T. . . . In fact, I’m in love.” 
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To a journalist this would be topical To an ordinary 
ex-tingbolt-chaser like myself it seemed a miracle. 

* Youa T.T.; you plenty of money—what are you doing 
in a pawn office ? " I gasped. 

“ Oh, just a bit of business." He made a purchase and 
left the building with me. We then went to a post office, 
where he despatched a little packet to a Miss Edna Day at 
an address at Wickford. 

“Gerry my lad," he said warmly when we were seated 
in the Elephant’s Chinstay. “I want you to write a sonnet 
for me. I know you're a dead shot at poetry; I’ve seen a 
few barmaids' autograph albums. I tried to write one myself ; 
wanted to call the dear thing the * Rose of Wickford,’ but I 
couldn't get a darned rhyme for Wickford. The old top- 
piece refused duty." 

* You want a rhyme for Wickford?” I asked. “ Please 
expound.” My poetical fur was up. “ Tell me all.” 

* Righto! You remember our venerable old pal, Fred 
Day?” 

fiobody ever forgot Fred Day. He had been a great 
favourite in the Navy and was well-known in Portsmouth. 
Indeed, he was sadly missed after he had taken his pension 
three yeats before. While up for drill last April he met 
Peter and myself. I can only associate the memory of that 
Bacchanalian week with losing my bearings in Aggie Weston's 
passage and climbing the stairs on all fours every night. 

* Of course I remember Fred Day," I replied. 

“Well, he's got a beautiful daughter. You wouldn't 
think an old Chief Buffer could have a beautiful daughter, 
would you now? But it's a fact. She's the most flexible 
bit of fruit blooming in the celestial vineyards of England." 

** You really ought to take more water with it," I suggested. 

I was troubled. Peter's partiality for beer had for many 
years neutralised the growth of romance in his soul. He 
had many weaknesses, but a taste for ladies’ society had never 
been one. A flapper’s calves—each graceful limb, was just 
a pait of calves to him; just that and nothing more. 

“How do you propose to go to serenading stations?” 
I asked. : . 

* Easily. If your eyesight is *six-six' you may notice a 
difference in my left arm.” 

I did. It was innocent of any decoration. 
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* Alas! I have been divorced from my badge, Gerry. 
Returning from my ancestral halls I had a three hours’ wait 
in Wickford. Decided to visit old friend Day. He intro- 
duced me to Edna. She was so dazzling that I forgot my 
way back to the station. So I just lingered. I know not how 
long I lingered. According to the Jaunty: “ Did remain 
absent over leave 48 hours 57 minutes.’ There is every pros- 
pect of my clicking. She has two weak points—a love for 
the old man, and a weakness for poetry and foreign lands. 
She nearly went off the deep-end when I told her of my 
exploits in Japan.” 

“ But you've never been to Japan!” I asserted. 

“I know. I just wanted to charm her a bit. Diplomacy, 
you know,—-sailors’ licence. I told her of my wonderful 
collection of curios, and. she threw herself in my arms and 
dissolved. She asked me if I ever brought a silver cigarette 
case home. I said I did. She said she would love to have a 
Silver cigarette case to give to her Papa. Quite gallantly 
I told her she could have mine.” 

* But you haven't got one,” I remonstrated. 

“ What do you think I went into that pawn-shop just now 
for—to test the gas meter? No; I bought a solid silver 
cigarette case there—‘ cheapers’ you know, and sent it on 
to her. How is she to know whether it came from Japan or 
Timbuctoo? By this proceeding I have paved the way to 
the garden of her heart. I have only now to write her a 
sonnet and I'll go round to the back door.” 

“I wish you joy,” I said. ‘Good night. Hope you'll 
remain T.T. Be good." 

“ Gerry, boy, whatever you do don't forget that sonnet.” 


II 


It was in a philanthropic spirit I consulted the Muse. But 
as I was as much stumped as poor Peter, the neatest I could 
get to a dithyrambic plane was: 


Here with a book of verse way down at Wickford, 
A flask of wine, a crust of bread . . . and Mary Pickford— 


After that I was hung up. 'The more I ttied to make a 
limerick out of it, the more my sixth sense told me that I 
could manage comfortably without the book o£ verse and the 
crust of bread. The Muse had deserted me. 


A MATLOE'S SHATTERED ROMANCE 7i 


A week later I found Peter on the “ Elephant's Chinstay ” 
in front of a foaming pint. 

* So you've fallen out of the boat,” I said, highly amused. 

“ Sit down, Gerry,—did you write that sonnet ? ? 

“ No, I'm sorry ; I really couldn't manage it,” I sighed. 

* God bless you—what’s yours ? ” 

** Whiskey and soda." 

* Oh my poor bank-book." 

* Any progress with the enchantress ? ” 

“Don’t, Gerry! It hurts. Diplomatic relations are broken 
off. Love smiles but to deceive. That cigarette case———" 

“From Japan!” 

“ Darn !—don’t rub it in. I didn’t hear from her. I heard 
from old Fred, though—the mouldy old barnacle. Here’s 
his letter, read it!” 

I read :— 


DEAR PETE, 

A fine mess you’ve made of things, I must say. Edna 
and I had an awful row through your bungling. Last year 
she gave me a silver cigarette case for my birthday. When 
I went down to Pompey for a week's drill and mixed up with 
all you scallywags, I went on the rocks. I had to sell the 
precious gift to raise a few bob. I told Edna I lost it in the 
train. 

Now you put the lid on by sending the very self-same case 
to Edna and telling her you got it in Japan. I take it you 
pinched it off the bloke I sold it to. Of course she recognised 
it; so in order to clear myself I had to tell her that you must 
have pinched it from me. 

I'm afraid she's got a rotten opinion of you, but you wete 
always the same. Try and buck up. It strikes me that you 
ate just as daft now as when you wete in the picket boat with 
me four years ago. You're not a bad old skin, although 
Edna says you're a snake in sheep's clothing. Thanks all 
the same for case. 

Your old ship, 
Frep Day. 


* So it's a bake," I murmured sympathetically. 
** "Tis the story of a great man's return to the bottle," he 
said sadly. “A golden badge, ten days’ pay and leave— 
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love's young dream is shattered. Oh, woman, thy name is 
Flaherty—Oh, Brickfields, where is thy victory ? Come on, 
Gerry, lets force another. I still belong to The Great 
Unclicked." 


SWINDLES IN THE R.N. 


“Wat a beautiful house," I enthused. 

“ Strange,” said my friend, “that you should admire it. 
You probably helped to build it." 

“I don't understand," I said, mystified. 

“ That house belongs to old Jaunty W: 
ever give him a tip?” 

Then I understood. Before the war there was a lot of 
swindling and fraud in the Service, which I am glad to say is 
not carried on now. Tipping, gambling, bribery, smuggling, 
and trafficking were rampant on many ships, and the head- 
quarters of the entire hocus-pocus was a naval depot. 

There, a number of well-remembered people reigned in 
comfort and wealth. They had vast powers and knew how 
to wield them. Some of them were “in the swim” with 
civilians outside the gates. 

I have often seen a van coming out the gates drawn by a 
most dejected-looking horse. And no wonder the poor 
dumb animal was dejected. He had about three pounds of 
tobacco stowed in his nose-bag. 


Didn’t you 


THE TIPPING SYSTEM 


I will not deny that the tipping system worked good for 
both the tipper and the tippee. When a man joined the 
depot he was consigned to three days’ torment in the clothing 
class. Here he was in grave danger of being forced to 
increase his wardrobe to such an extent that he would prob- 
ably go without payment for some weeks. 

Again he had so many alterations to carry out, badges to 
sew on, etc., besides listening all day to caustic remarks from 
that miserable-looking heartache, the clothing P.O., that it 
was really worth a bob to get out of it A shilling given to 
the clothing crusher or the mouldy P.O. himself would save 
a man a great deal of bother. 
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It was not unusually the custom in those days to “ score a 
rattle” for the most trifling offence. This meant some- 
thing like seven days’ leave stopped—a not too agreeable 
dispensation for a married man with a family. But with a 
shilling in your pocket you could extricate yourself easily 
from the criminal shadow of the defaulters’ table. I have 
seen a Master-at-Arms reprimand a P.O. sharply because 
there was smoking going on in his room. 

“It’s your place to see there is no smoking allowed in 
there," he barked. ‘Do your duty at once!” 

I have seen the P.O. enter the room, capture sixteen 
delinquents, and march the whole crowd up to the guard- 
room. Everyone was put in the report. That same night 
they were all taken out again. The petty officer was ratty 
about it after he had “run them in," but the Master-at- 
Arms told him to mind his own business—he pocketed 
sixteen sixpences. 


SPIKE DALY 


There was one jaunty (he is dead now) in whom the 
tailway companies would have been deeply interested had 
they known of his antics. It was the practice of this gentle- 
man to alleviate the hard lot of an O.D. when homeward 
bound. 

In these days a boy in the Service had to pay only quarter 
fare to travel home while seamen paid half. For a modest 
half-crown this gentleman would change you from a man 
into a boy. That is to say he would write “Boy” on 
yout liberty ticket and save you perhaps as much as a pound. 

When the Particular Service Squadron came home in ’o5, 
he got a hundred half-crowns from 100 O.D.’s. Do you 
wonder why some of them live in mansions grand ? 

I remember poor old Spike Daly, a brawny, massive youth 
of twenty-two who grew a beard. Chill penury had forced 
him to become a party to this deception. His train-fare to 
the West of County Cork was forty-two shillings, and Spike 
wanted to reduce it to twenty-one. 

Half-crown in hand he approached the jaunty, but even 
that intrepid official had his “ doots.” “Go and get your 
whiskers off, first," he said, “and then come back to me.” 
Spike departed, had his face shingled, and returned ; but the 
jaunty saw at once the utter hopelessness of rejuvenating the 
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gigantic Irishman to the 17-18 category. Spike, though 
improved in appearance, was no little Lord Fauntleroy. 

The jaunty, however, wanted that half-crown, so he 
assuted the brawny seaman that if the latter was willing to 
stand his own rub he would let him have a boy’s liberty 
ticket. Spike agreed, and the half-crown and ticket changed 
hands. 

Early next morning the M.A.A. was warned to send an 
escort to St. G 's Hall to fetch one offender, to wit, one 
Boy Daly, who had been arrested on the previous night. 
It transpired that Spike had presented his ticket to the rail- 
way clerk, and the latter had laughed to scorn the idea of his 
being a boy, and deliberately refused to let him have a ticket 
at quarter fare. 

Then Spike, being an Irishman, and feeling the blood of 
the Dalys of Munster rising, became guilty of an act to the 
prejudice of good order and naval discipline in that he, being 
a person subject to the Naval Discipline Act, did insert his 
arms through the booking-office and endeavoured to extract 
by the ears one railway clerk, in a manner that was sub- 
versive of discipline and contrary to the King’s Regulations 
and Admiralty Instructions. 

Spike got ten days’ cells, but he never gave away the jaunty. 


THE DREADED LANE 


For sixpence you could get out of “ duty watch,” and for 
a mere shilling actually get on shore when you were watch 
aboard. 'This was ideal for a native who wanted to go 
home; but unfortunately it luffed some other poor beggar 
in to do two jobs. Many readers will remember that most 
nauseating of all duties, “Lane” patrol in the night watches. 
If Devil's Island is anything as loathsome as that rat-infested 
eyesote, I shudder for the sufferings of French convicts. 
Night after night a P.O. and two A.B.’s had to patrol this 
unpleasant spot to apprehend anyone who thought fit to 
break out by climbing over a wall that skirts the eastern side 
of the depot. 

It was the custom in those days for anyone who joined the 
depot to be inserted in the watch aboard for the following 
week-end. It cost two shillings to get ashore for the week- 
end, so you can see what the metcenary motives were. 

When I paid off a ship in 1911 the entire ship’s company 
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of over 800 men was inserted in the first watch—Monday 
and week-end aboard. Lamentations and complaints at the 
obviously outrageous swindle arose everywhere. We had a 
smart yeoman of signals, who went up to the guard-room 
and threatened to see the commodore about it. “ Certainly,” 
was the reply. “ Make-out-yer-request-in-proper-Service- 
manner - get-it - signed - by-senior -signal - officer-and - be-up- 
here-Thursday-dress-No.-2’s-nine-o’clock-sharp ! ” 

He was a smart petty officer—at least he thought he was 
smart ; but the following day he was on his way to China. 


THE ALTRUISTIC SPIRIT 


The job I got in the watch that evening was a cushy one, 
merely guard-room messenger from six until seven in the 
evening. I was deeply impressed with a poem I had been 
reading by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, which adumbrated the 
blessings I would receive if I helped others. I glorified the 
Boy Scouts movement. I resolved for the future to be of 
service to my brethren, and at least to do one good turn 
for some of my brethren every day. 

Young Jimmy Green came to me, tears almost starting 
from his eyes. He was a native of Plymouth and a firm 
friend of mine. I always liked him because he was so young 
and innocent. 

** What job did you get, Jimmy ?” quoth I. ; 

* Middle watch in the * Lane, Gerry," he replied sadly. 

“ Tip a bob and get out of it,” I advised, acting a weather- 
beaten old seaman who knew the ropes, having been in the 
barracks before. 

“ I haven't got a cent, Gerry, let alone a bob," he moaned. 

* Here you are, then, Jimmy; take this "—I dived my 
hand into my pocket and drew out a shilling—** *tis just as 
good for you to be at home by a bright warm fire as stuck 
out in that wretched lane all night." 

He thanked me effusively, went up to the duty watch 
crusher, and returned later, his eyes brimming with joy and 
victory. 

“Tts all right, Gerry ; I managed to get round the crusher. 
I can go ashore right away; however can I thank you!” 
he enthused. : 

I congratulated him warmly. Indeed, there is no joy so 
great as that of doing others a good turn. I felt a glow of 
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satisfaction in my heart all that evening. At nine o'clock 
the duty watch crusher sent fot me." 

“ What duty ate you?” he asked. 

* Guard-room messenger, six to seven," I replied. 

* Have you finished ? " 

(13 Yes.” 

“You’ve got no other job on?” 

[13 No." 

* All right. You'll do. ‘Take over the middle watch in 
the *Lane' to-night. Report yourself to the P.O. of the 
Guard at once. . . . About turn! Quick march!” 


PADDY HEGARTY, T.T. 


Ir would perhaps seem personal to say that Stoker Patrick 
Hegarty was fond of his beer, but the most tender-hearted 
would have to admit that Paddy didn’t soak his bread in it. 

Paddy was found drunk in that well-known temperance 
anchorage, Aggie Weston’s passage. He was discovered 
by that sad-eyed benevolent helmsman of Prohibitionism, 
Mr. Cat's-paw. The Samaritan took compassion on poor 
Pat, so he invited him to his room and endeavoured to refresh 
him with a cup of strong tea. Then for fully an hout and 
a half he lectured to him on the evils of strong drink until 
he reduced the Irishman to such a state of repentance that 
tears flowed from his eyes. 

“ Surely, my son, you will sign the pledge now,” coaxed 
the good man. 

" Won't I, begotra,? returned the converted Paddy 
eagerly, “just give me a pen." 

Pen, ink, and forms for signing the pledge were produced 
and Paddy vety promptly scribbled his signature. 

* Well done, my boy!” enthused Mr. Cat's-paw, “ you 
are saved at last." 

* How much to pay ? " asked Pat, diving his hand in his 
pocket. 

“Pay! Why nothing, my boy," returned the zealous man, 
“we are only too pleased to have your signature.” 

* Nothing to pay ! " gasped Paddy, “ well I’m blest! . . . 
that's the first time in my life I have signed a paper and 
didn’t have to pay—Come on out and have a drink!” 
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MicnHazL O'Toors, A.B., had lost his railway ticket in the 
Union Jack Club, in London. He was obliged to go to 
the expense of providing another ticket to take him back to 
Devonport. When he got on board his ship he was holding 
his sides with laughter. 

“ Whatever are you laughing for, Mick?” asked a mess- 
mate. 

“O,” roared the Irishman, “I’ve just seen the railway 
company off stone blind. . . . I’ve done 'em down hand 
over fist." 

“How did you manage it?" 

* Oh, I bought a return ticket—and Pm not going back.” 


PRE-WAR SWINDLES AGAIN 


Your modern naval man is full of suspicion. Speak to him 
about any policy inaugurated for his sole benefit and he will 
declare it to be a huge swindle. Every Benevolent Society 
and Trust Fund is, in his opinion, a money-making device 
for the benefit of others. Perhaps his belief in the all-round 
goodness of mankind has been dampened by stories of the 
activities of the Labour Exchange. 

Anyhow, Jack is a confirmed sceptic. 

Stop him in the street and ask him why he's wearing 
cashmere socks, or if, in his opinion, nervous ladies should 
wear nosebags, and he will regard you as though you brought 
a taste of soap to his mouth. If you are well-dressed he will 
suspect you are pulling his leg. If you are shabby-genteel 
he will conclude you are negotiating for a drink. 

The taint is hereditary. It has passed from generation 
to generation. The first jaunty was called Barabbas. Even 
Noah, in the security of his ark, was believed to have trained 
the giraffe for main derrick duties. 

Evety institution nowadays is regarded as a fraud and a 
swindle where shady characters prosper at the expense of the 

-poor proletariat. i i ; : 

In the previous chapter I dealt with swindles in the Service 

twenty years ago. Thanks to modern Naval jurisdiction 
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they cannot exist to-day. There are many people living in 
fine houses to-day who made tidy fortunes by robbing poor 
matloes right and left. Let me now continue and deal with 
that rapacious market: the wet canteen of a certain naval 
depot in pre-war days. 

The wet canteen was so called because beer was sold 
there. Beer! O Brewery! what sins are committed in 
thy name! ‘The only real good that that poisonous canteen 
liquid ever did to any man who respected the body God 
had given him, was to turn him against alcohol for the 
remaining days of his life. 

It was intended for beer. I admit the stuff which was 
rolled into the premises in barrels was bona fide beer. But 
two bodies had to make profit out of it at the expense of the 
bluejacket. These were the canteen-servers who gave you 
bad measure and the crushers who were present to insure 
you did not consume more than two (God bless the mark !) 
Imperial pints. 


THe Cap RIBBON Pint 


In those days business was never slack. Jack was not 
the moderate lime-juice-and-soda devotee that he is to-day. 
The poor private stoker and sailor had the privilege of being 
allowed to purchase two pints of——er beer every night. 

After waiting about twenty minutes in a long queue he 
entered the bar, faced the cash-box, and put down twopence, 
for which he teceived a check. By the side of the cash-box 
stood a rat-faced crusher, who took a mental photograph 
of each member of the band of hope as he passed. It was 
his duty to see that no son of the sea went around for the 
third time. The third pint was liable to make a man sing 
“Land of Hope and Glory.” 

Now, if you dropped a few coppers in this gentleman’s 
hand you could have as much beer as you required all that 
evening. If you did not, you could safely say that your 
maiden trip was likely to be your last one. You did not 
pass that way again. 

To proceed: Having obtained a check, Jack went to the 
counter and deposited it beside a glass. ‘The server, all 
energy, seized the glass with his right hand and the beet 
lever with his left. With an energetic sweep he scooped 
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the measure through the beer-trough, half-filling it with 
slops, then pulled the lever forward with his left hand. The 
violent clashing of the two liquids generated a foam of 
spasmodic suds which, when it subsided, showed the glass 
to be about three-parts filled with mildewed beer, and the 
remainder with anemic froth. 

This was called a cap ribbon pint, and if you made a com- 
plaint to the crusher about it you were looked upon as being 
drunk, and expelled from the premises in disgrace. Server “ 
and crusher worked together. The server was as rude and 
uncivil as the other was despotic. 


BLACK AND TAN 


Many old stagers will remember the fate of one bandit, 
who knew every face in that long, long trail a-winding. 
He publicly demanded toll. No highwayman could com- 
pete with him; indeed, there is no analogy. Highway- 
men had the reputation of being, at least, polite. One night 
a young A.B., having completed four hours’ duty, came off 
watch at 8 p.m., and, being thirsty, hastened to the canteen. 
After twenty minutes in the queue he reached the cash-box 
and was apprehended. 

“ Well, how many times do you fancy you're going to go 
round ?" he was asked. 

*  T've only just come off watch," replied the amazed sea- 
man. “I haven't been round before.” 

“ You just fall out!” snarled the crusher, “ you'll get no 
mote beer here to-night.” 

“ But I tell you I've only just come off watch,” protested 
the A.B. “I’ve had the ‘two dogs' 1" 

* Darn you! Don’t argue the point with me,—fall out ! " 

The A.B. departed. His real offence was that three nights 
before he had actually partaken of the maximum number 
of pints without having tipped the swarthy one. He now 
went and reported his grievance to the Officer of the Day. 
The O.O.D. commended the crusher to the Commander, 
who, after investigation, put him forward for trial at the 
Assizes. 

It did not take many witnesses to convince the Commodore 
of the bribery and corruption within the gates. The crusher 
wore his little spade and shovel suit once again. But the 
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Commodore despatched him to another port in order to 
save him from the wrath of a few sailors who, during storms, 
had prayed for deliverance, so that they might meet him one 
dark night. 

The crusher was not alone the only offender in this respect. 
Chiefs and P.O.’s, representatives of other branches, were 
not above bribery. Even the proletariat connived at 
smuggling if he could manage it without incurring the risk 
of detection. Such offences are seldom heard of in this 
enlightened generation. 


UNSOLVED MYSTERIES 


In those bygone days knives and forks were very scarce 
in the Service. The “pusser’s dagger” was the main 
implement of cutlery on the seamen’s mess-deck. When 
knives and forks were issued by the Paymaster they myster- 
iously disappeared a few days later, to the bitter chagrin of 
the caterer of the mess. 

I remember on one occasion when I was on the old C: 
our mess-drawer revealed only three knives and one fork 
left for the use of about twenty-four men. Jimmy Noggs, 
the caterer, stormed about it, and declared the whole ship 
to be a den of thieves. 

Many matloes possessed their own private cutlery—indeed, 
such a monopoly was looked upon as a novelty. On this 
occasion I dived into the old oak chest and speculated in a 
knife and fork of my own. After each meal I always cleaned 
my precious treasures and locked them away. 

Once, while at dinner my watch was called to hoist a 
boat. I laid my knife and fork beside my plate and hurried 
on deck. When I returned my dinner was still there, but 
my precious cutlery had vanished. I searched everywhere, 
but could not trace them. Then I complained about it to 
out caterer, Jimmy Noggs. 

“Gerry,” he sympathised, “ ’twas ever thus. Surely you 
have had sufficient experience to know that in this barque 
the very mustard on your plate isn't safe.” 

“I must find that knife and fork," I returned desperately. 

“ Comrade,” rejoined Jimmy, “ you are no doubt acquain- 
ted with Tom Moore, the great Irish poet ?” 

* Of course I am—why ? " 
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“And no doubt you remember those beautiful, soul- 
stirring lines about the last rose of Summer having faded and 
gone?" 

“Well?” I returned ironically. 

“Tm afraid your knife and fork has taken a similar ex- 
cursion." 

I digested this sympathy with as much grace as it is possible 
to muster. Three weeks later I met Jimmy and his wife at 
a whist drive. It may have been my curls, but Mrs. Noggs 
was charmed with me and invited me to their house to 
supper. When I sat down I had a most severe shock— 
indeed, I stifled a gasp of astonishment. So would you, 
too, gentle Reader, if you were invited out to supper and had 
the novel experience of having your own private knife and 
fork. placed before you. 


THE SILENT SEAMAN GUNNER 
I 


GEORGE PICKETT was known to all as the Silent Seaman Gun- 
ner. Very few people, however, knew of his great affliction. 
He never would converse with anyone, never smiled, never 
passed the time of the day to anybody and above all things 
avoided sitting by the fireside as he would the plague. His 
evenings were spent in the gents’ snug of the Donkey’s 
Dumbell, where he sat silently drinking his beer and smoking 
morosely. 

Having once been the Honourable Secretary of the Grand 
Fleet Faggot and Mash Fund as well as an old shipmate of 
George's, I was eager to learn his sad history, so I wended me 
down to the Donkey’s Dumbell. I was about to enter the 
bar when it occurred to me that there might have been some 
shameful secret in George's life. I decided to keep my eats 
open all the evening and listen for scandal, so I entered the 
bottle and jug—the ladies’ department. 

The paragons in this agapemone regretted they could not 
enlighten me on my old pal’s mysterious reticence. They 
opined that George had been newly-married when a mysteri- 
ous, handsome man called to his house looking for lodgings. 
George accepted him, and it transpired that when George 
was watch on board, the handsome lodger used to play shove- 
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halfpenny with his missus, A fortnight later the lodger dis- 
appeared with the young bride, and George, like poor old 
King Henry, never smiled again. 

I thanked the ladies, left the bottle and jug, passed into 
the bar and ordered a drink. As I was now on the other side 
of the bottle and jug I could still hear the dear scandal- 
mongers. Icocked my ears to catch what they were saying. 
I got it. They had unanimously decided that I was the un- 
scrupulous, handsome and smooth-tongued lodger that ran 
away with the poor fellow’s bride. 

I passed into the gents’ snug and discovered my old ship 
in a remote corner looking very dejected. I shook hands 
with him, filled up his glass and endeavoured to make him 
sociable, but it was indeed a stiff problem. 

. “Wont you sit by the fire, Mr. Pickett?” urged our 
hostess. 

George sprang to his feet. He ground his teeth in impotent 
fury. 

* Madam ! ” he said, “ I hate fires! I detest the very name 
of fire !” 

It was then that I coaxed him to unburden himself to me. 
After a while he became friendly and I heard the sad story 
which for so many months had sealed his filleted lips. 


x * * * * * 


George Pickett, a young A.B. of no fixed residence, fell 
madly in love with Rosie O’Grady. Rosie, too, was fond of 
George, but would not agree to keep company with him un- 
less he became a strict T.T. 

* You must promise me first, George, that you will never 
touch anything stronger than cocoa,” she stipulated. 

George turned pale. Girls say funny things, but this was 
the limit. 

* You see, George," went on Rosie, “ we've had quite 
enough misery in our home already through Father's drinking 
habits. Nothing would induce me to look at a man who 
drinks... . . O George, George dearest, do say you hate 
that horrid drink ! ? 

George looked at her, tenderly, lovingly. How he longed 
to fold her in his loving arms and pull her nose out straight. 
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** Comerlong and have a drinksh wish me." 
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* Rosie,” he said almost coldly, “ I do wish you wouldn't 
mention that horrid word, drink, to me. It is simply abomin- 
able to my ears." 

* O George, George 1 " 

* Rosie." Two lips met as though inspired by some unseen 
hydraulic pressure. Only the creaking of the umbrella-stand 
broke the silence. 


I 


For a whole month George endured his martyrdom like a 
Spartan. To pile on the agony his comrades, armed with 
foaming pints, chaffed him for sipping lime-juice until he felt 
like Tantalus. He was morbid and miserable. One Friday 
night Rosie’s father had not returned home and the worst 
was feared. 

“ He must be on the booze again,” faltered Rosie tearfully. 
** O George, I wish you would go out and find him." 

“Darling,” said George gallantly, “I will bring him 
straight home." 

In High Street George found Rosie's father zig-zagging 
towards the Bullock's Arms. 

“Dad, you've had enough,” he pleaded, “come back 
home with me." 

* Hello, Georgsh! Comerlong and have a drinksh wish 
me.” ] 

* Dad, come on home—Rosie is anxiously waiting for 

ou." 
a Dang Rosie! You comerlong an' have drinksh alonga 
me." 

The words wete like music to George's ginger-beer-sodden 
soul. It was like the sound of pure English in an American 
Cowboy film. With a sigh of “ Well, I'll just try one,” he 
allowed Mr. O'Grady to lead him to the pub. They drank. 
Like most naval men, George felt that moral obligation to 
return the compliment, but his conscience smote him after 
the second pint. He was glad when they started for home. 

Unfortunately on the way home there were many more 
pubs to be passed and Mr. O'Grady seemed to have passed 
a resolution that they should not be passed. At each door 
of the saloon there was a tug-of-war—George trying to keep 
Mr. O'Grady out and Mr. O'Grady trying to pull George in ; 
Mr. O'Grady winning on each occasion. 
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And at ten o'clock the beautiful maiden, standing beneath 
the stats, watching for the chivalrous picture of her gallant 
lover leading home her erring father, was horrified to see 
het etting parent leading in the figure of her gallant lover. 
Het dream was shattered. 

Her idol of clay lay in a heap on the doorstep—blowing 
bubbles. 

George got the sack. Rosie would listen to no excuse. 
So George, broken-hearted, sought out Mr. O’Grady and 
complained bitterly. 

** "Tis all your fault," he moaned, “if I hadn't gone out 
looking for you I'd have been all right with Rosie now.” 

Mr. O'Grady was deeply moved. He liked the naval man 
and tried to teason with Rosie on his behalf, but the obdurate 
maiden would not listen. At last a brilliant idea occurred 
to him. 

* George," he ejaculated, “Ive got it! Rosie will be 
round your neck before the week's out. Listen! My doc- 
tor's ordered me to bea T. T. . . . he says alcohol is ruining 
my heart. They will all faint at home to see me off the beer. 
Suppose I tell them that you're in the Barbican Temperance 
Lodge for penance and that you coaxed me to become a 
member." 

* Brother O'Grady, shake!" shouted the matloe enthusi- 
astically, “ that's the best idea since the Gunpowder Plot." 


III 


“George, you're simply wonderful!" thrilled Rosie. 
** You're just a miracle. Dad's been a hard drinker for over 
thirty years and you have rescued him—Oh, however can we 
thank you for this blessing ? " 

“I feel equally pleased," muttered George devoutly, 
“ that our dear brother O'Grady has abandoned the accursed 
poison for ever.” 

A month later the O’Gradys gave a small banquet to 
celebrate theit breadwinner's conversion. He had been four 
weeks without alcohol and his family simply sparkled with 
happiness and loved George in their gratitude. There were 
drinks galore, but the parent, now in improved health, simply 
scowled at them. 
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Later in the evening, to the consternation of all present, a 
bottle of rum was reported missing. It had been pinched 
from the sideboard while somebody was singing “ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes." George and Mr. O’Grady 
searched everywhere but without avail. “ The smell of the 
stuff is enough for me,” said George when all hope of finding 
the bottle was abandoned. Dancing was resumed, the male 
guests experiencing that feeling of uneasiness usually felt 
where money is lost. 

At eleven o’clock, the guests, tired of dancing, assembled 
round the drawing-room fire. The fire needed more coal 
so Rosie seized a shovel and went to the coal-hole. She 
opened the door, then, with a cry of horror and amazement, 
fell back. 

Seated in the corner of the coal-hole was Brother George 
* necking " away at the missing bottle. 

George got the sack for ever. His stammered excuses 
and pleas were useless. In an effort to explain himself he 
further incurred Rosie’s displeasure by shaking hands with 
her sixty times. That most common and most boring of all 
symptoms of drunkenness simply revolted her. “You hurt 
my hand—I hate you!” was her parting shot. 


* * * * x * 


** Well," I said to the dejected-looking figure, ** what's the 
worry? Remember there's just as good fish in the sea z 
“I know, I know,” he rejoined irritably, ** but she’s just 
won two thousand five hundred pounds in * brainwaves " ! ” 

* You don't say dd 

* Yes, I do! Look at this! "—he produced a weekly 
journal and I read:—Brainwaves, No. 68. First Prize: 
Miss R. O’Grady, Street, Plymouth, for : 

Example: Never finished. 

Brainwave: Drunken man’s hand-clasp. 

“ The irony of it all,” I groaned. “ Why, 'twas you, 
your indiscretion supplied her with the winning line, the 
brainwave.” 

* Don't talk to me, Gerry,” he groaned. “If you happen 
to have an old razor you don’t want—just leave it on the 
mantelpiece. While I live never mention anything about 
fire and a shovel of coal to me.” 
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ONE NIGHT ON THE MESS DECK 


A STIRRING atticle on the health conditions of the modern 
warship which appeared in the Western Independent has aroused 
much attention and grave interest. Potted air, it was stated, 
and the artificial methods of ventilation, were responsible 
for promoting pulmonary diseases among men who joined 
the Service physically fit and sound in every limb. 

“What do you say about it?” I was asked recently. 
* Does this health question interest you ? " 

People who have read my Elegy on a Marines Sock After 
a Route March will understand how deeply I have studied the 
subject of Health and its relation to a Dockyard washing- 
basin. 

Now, whatever may be said about naval life, it must be 
admitted that its most fundamental law is the observance of 
cleanliness and good health. In the Navy you find plenty 
of cleanliness and not enough godliness. A vitiative spirit 
pervades a man-of-war. Ratings get plenty of physical 
exercises. Seamen and signalmen enjoy all the ozone they 
want, and in winter more than they consider good for them. 
Engine-room ratings get more fresh air than the miners. 

Yet we read of many cases of men being invalided from 
the R.N. with tuberculosis. 


A FORECAST 


Is the boys-of-the-bulldog-breed-that-made-old-England’s- 
name type a myth, then,—a thing of the past ? Shall we soon 
see a glowing advertisement like the following :— 


“Captains! Commanders! Your stoker is confiscated. What he 
needs is Pomeranian Syrup of Twigs. 

Look at his tongue . . . is it coated ? 

Has he got pains between the eyes ? 

Does he sleep with his knees up ? 

Is he cross and irritable when ordered a hair-cut? 

Ate his eyebrows hotizontal ? 

Is his voice husky ? 

Is his breath ambidexterous ? 

Is his cap ribbon battered or drooping ? 

If so his liver is concertina-shaped. Give him a teaspoonful of 
Pomeranian Syrup of Twigs and watch the roses come back to his cheeks, 
See him flying round again on his scooter. Ask your chemist for a 
Is. 3d. bottle to-day. Large bottles with stiff backs 2s. 4d. Be sure 
you say Pomeranian otherwise you may be handed a ball of spunyarn, 
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THe DEADLY ENEMIES 


There are plenty of facilities for the maintenance of good 
health on board a warship. The danger lies in neglecting 
to observe them. Something is the matter. Where, then, is 
this devitalising germ, this energy-sapping agent, this invis- 
ible enemy that is shrivelling the calves of our first line of 
defence ? 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in the sausages 
we get for breakfast. These, Facism, and the Congested 
Sleeping Spaces—these are the deadly enemies within the 
gates. 

I will not dwell on the General Mess sausage. (Heaven 
help me if I had to.) It speaks for itself. So let us pass on to 
the next malady—Facism. 


FACISM 

By Facism I mean the unspeakable torture of seeing the. 
same old faces every day. Only men who go to sea suffer 
from it. 

You civilians in your cosy homes know of one particular 
face or faces, the sight of which promotes within you a most 
acute form of gastritis. But you can always catch a tram and 
run away from it, can’t you? You can lock yourselves in a 
room and smother yourselves with disinfectants—can’t you ? 

But can Jack? No, sir. Think of him on the rolling deep, 
day after day compelled to come in contact with faces 
guaranteed to give a cast-iron donkey a nervous breakdown. 
Remember, he has to live beside the malady, sit opposite it, 
eat with it—yes, and almost sleep with it. 


THE SLEEPING PROBLEM 


The problem of congested sleeping is a serious one. Let 
us visit one of these lower mess decks in which ports are not 
fitted. It is ventilated by fans, ait being sucked down through 
a trunk from an uptake on the upper deck. The fan gathers 
the air in a rectangular tank and distributes it through shafts 
and pipes over the mess deck. 

Now the ventilating system is satisfactory ; but it is liable 
to be damaged if not engineered according to very strict 
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otdets. For instance, at the inlet on the upper deck, where the 
fresh air is supposed to enter, the marine butcher may, in a 
moment of absent-mindedness, stack a sack of potatoes. 
(I have seen it happen often.) If this happens, the lads below, 
instead of receiving the pure ait of Heaven, will be inhaling 
the essence of pungent fungi, better known as spud-peelings. 


On THE Mess DECK 


Midnight on the quarter-deckmen’s mess deck. Amid the 
interminable throbbing of engines and purring of dynamos 
heard all over the ship 60 to 80 weary matloes are sleeping. 
Owing to lack of space they are packed closely together in 
tiers. Gazing over the sea of slung hammocks, you would 
almost imagine those gallant lads to be seccotined. How 
peaceful it is in 26 Mess—the noisiest corner of the ship. 

Suddenly a bellow like the thunder of an angry bull sends 
a whole tier of hammocks swinging. Ponge Kirby, a victim 
of catarrh, is obliging with a snoring performance. Blast 
after blast he broadcasts over the entire mess deck until he 
has awakened about twenty men. ‘The disturbed mariners 
hurl lurid invectives at the rumbling excrescence. They 
recommend, gratuitously, certain prescriptions for snoring 
which, I am afraid, I cannot write here. j 


TuG AND DARBY 


Tug Wilson in 20 Mess is endeavouring in a lower octave 
to tune up with Ponge. Tug is a renowned restless sleeper, 
and his mess-mates have often passed a vote of sympathy 
for Mrs. Wilson. He is more restless to-night than ever. 
A couple of performing fleas gathered from a bus are trying to 
convince him that they are genuinely seeking employment. 

Next to Tug lies Darby Allen, sleeping peacefully. Ponge’s 
curfew cannot disturb Darby’s infantile serenity. They sleep 
“ heads and tails "—that is, Darby’s head is parallel with 
Tug's feet, and vice versa. Suddenly the flea launches his 
harpoon, and Tug, with a loud yell, —“ Let go you b—! "— 
twitches, turns, raises a leg aloft, pauses for a moment, then 
with a grunt of resignation drops his unbeautiful hoof on 
the top of Darby’s face. 
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THE FRAGRANT MINUTE 


Now to get a face-massage with a matloe’s bare foot is by 
no means an experience likely to thrill one with delirious 
rapture. Jack is no Cinderella. Owing to long association 
with salt water his feet possess a marked genius for self- 
development. There is no limit to their ramifications. When 
a matloe takes his boots off his webs open out like an umbrella 
or a schoolgitl’s first omelet. 

Darby is truly a heavy sleeper; but now he kicks like a 
Spanish mule, With an irritating grunt he vigorously throws 
off what he thinks is a fallen portmanteau and dozes off again. 
The inertia rouses Tug ; he slowly raises himself and observes 
Darby’s arm hanging over his hammock. He shakes his 
peaceful sleeping partner. 

* Eh! What’s the matter with you ? " 

* Matter with me?" mutters the astonished Darby. 
“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ When you're finished directing traffic, you might give 
me the tip.” 

“ Did I wake you, Tug ? " 

“ Of course you did. You don't fancy Princess Elizabeth 
came along and shook me, do you? If I was your old 
woman, P i 

Silence. Tug is at a loss to deduce what drastic measures 
he should adopt if he were the spouse of Darby, while the other 
speculates what life would seem like to him if the present 
Mts. Allen had a face like Tug Wilson. Tug, however, re- 
frains from conjecture. He respects the inoffensive Darby, 
who has the reputation of being as affable and complaisant 
as a Town Councillor seeking re-election. 

* W/hat awful noise is that, Tug?” asks Allen after ten 
minutes' silence. 

* ' That's Ponge Kirby ‘ driving them home’ again.” 

Kirby’s snore is infectious. It is like an S.O.S. sent out 
to ask a few mote to join him in the chorus. At least twenty 
men have abandoned all hope of securing sleep again. Darby 
takes down a newspaper from overhead and discusses with 
Tug a breach of promise case in which the faithless swain 
. pleaded that his relatives deprived him of his trousets. 

Wilson is silent. His mind works like an author who has 
just tumbled on an unexpected plot. With a bound he is out 
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of his hammock and creeping stealthily towards 26 Mess. 
He pounces on Kirby's trousers beneath the snoring man's 
hammock, seizes a pot of marmalade from the mess-shelf, 
and capsizes the entire contents of the pot over the seat of 
the offender’s garment. 

Exulting, he returns to his hammock and smiles himself 
to sleep, nursing, with inward satisfaction and pride, the 
conviction that he has done his duty. 


THAT WICKED STOKER 


I 


SPEAKING at the production of a new naval film an eminent 
clergyman said: “In moments of dire peril the British 
sailor is ever ready, if needs be, to lay down his life for his 
comrade. On board a man-o'-war, where all men are 
brothers, how little do we know of that spirit of self-sacri- 
fice " . Yes, Mr. Vicar, how little you do know. 

With all due respect to his cloth I’m afraid that what the 
reverend gentleman doesn’t know about the British matloe 
would fill a shelf of encyclopedias. As an illustration take 
the Awful Disclosures of a Mutton Cove Mannequin. The 
latest is a tragedy which ran the whole gamut of intoler- 
ance,—love, jealousy and greed. The movies would adver- 
tise it as : 


LOVE LAUGHS AT LOCK-JAW 
or 
THE STOKER THOU GAVEST ME. 


It is a story of a nicey-nicey tiffey and a bold, bad, wicked 
stoker. 


Principal characters in the story: 


SYLVESTER NOBLE (the hero), the end of a perfect dream 
of an artificer. His ideal in life is a “ dry ” England. He 
doesn’t smoke, drink or swear; he goes to bed early, is 
kind to his sister, and subscribes to charity. In fact he is 
everything that a modern girl would consider to be the most 
superlative ass. He falls in love with 
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THELMA SMASHINGTON, the belle of North Corner. She 
is an ultra-modern girl; and secretly admires 

Hank Dossin (the villain), a stoket of no importance. 
The only distinction he gained in the war was a reputation 
for omitting to wash the coal-dust out of his ears. His 
hobby was photography and so clever did he prove himself 
in the art that he rapidly made money amongst his shipmates 
by taking their photographs in different rigs. His ideal in 
life is to poison the Regulating Chief Stoker or to despatch 
him to the bottom of the dry dock. He esteems the friend- 
ship of 

Buck SMASHINGTON, Thelma’s father, a recorder in the 
dockyard. In fact he has achieved a bigger record for run- 
ring at “ bello " than any other dockyard employee. He fol- 
lows the rigging master’s instructions, the mooring wires 
and the “ Shades.” 

Now read on from here. 

There are about fifty songs which jest at the slovenly 
appearance of the fair sex in the morning compared with 
their elegance of the night before. We all remember that 
inane dirge, “ They're all right in the moonlight—all right at 
night; but O, see them in the morning, when the daylight's 
dawning, etc., etc.” 

Thelma Smashington was decidedly beautiful. Nobody 
at the Paravane’s ball could deny it. As her beautiful sinuous 
form rested languidly on the silken settee she looked like 
some slender centipede carved out of marble: She was 
truly the diadem of sweetness, the incarnation of loveliness. 

But to see her the next morning in the backyard with her 
father's boots on is but to realise the truth of the ironic 
ballad and the glaring artifices of women. Sylvester had 
never seen her in her deshabille—and Thelma took good care 
that he didn't. Hank, on the other hand, did, but he didn't 
worry. He was no oil picture himself. 

When the rivals met at Thelma's house each wondered 
who the other was. Sylvester’s opinion was that Hank 
was a tude-looking person, while Hank’s impression was 
that Sylvester was about the “ wettest-looking " mutt one 
could meet in a day's march. Mrs. Smashington doted on 
Sylvester. The dear boy was promoting a flag-day to raise 
funds for the prevention of Cruelty to Decayed Donkeys. 
Buck Smashington, on the other hand,strongly favoured Hank. 
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Hank used to get the old boy full up every night and 
always led him home safely. 

* Say, Thelma,” said Hank, “‘ who's that tiffey-bloke with 
the flannel feet who keeps hanging round after you now ? " 

* Mind your own business ! " snapped the maiden. 

“ I suppose I’m a * wash out? now you've got a tiffey, eh?” 

* You may be—I suppose I can go with whom I like,” 
retorted Thelma. 

“Well, you can go and drown yourself as far as I'm 
concerned!” thundered the stoker. “PI play second fiddle 
to no bloomin’ tiffey—you just remember that ! ? 

* Here, who are you talking to, Hank ? " 

“ You, you darned flirt! "Tis the likes o’ you that breaks 
up good men. What some of your sort want is a clump 
alongside the earhole, and I've a darned good mind to give 
you one, too!” 

He turned on his heel and walked from the room. 

* Hank! come back, Hank dear!" 

A clump alongside the earhole! Go and drown your- 
self! No man had ever spoken to her like that before. 
There was something mysteriously magnetic about this oil 
fuel sheik. 

“ Hank, Hank!” she entreated. But Hank had gone. 

With the cry of a wounded deer the maiden threw herself 
on a couch, buried her pretty head in a cushion and consigned 
Hank to a warmer climate than he had ever experienced 
when he was “ down below ” on a steam trial. 

She then reviled every stoker in the Navy whether he 
was on watch or off, rose from the couch, and kicked the 
friendly house cat in the short ribs. i 

“Thate him! hate him! hate him | ” she sizzled, stamping 
her dainty foot. 

“Did you speak, darling ?”—the virtuous Sylvester 
entered the room on tiptoe and looked anxiously at the 
distressed girl— what is it, dear?” 

“ Oh, is it you!” said the girl irritably. “I thought some- 
body must have pulled the plunker. . . . I was only telling 
the cat to keep his face off the paintwork.” 

“ What is the matter, dearest? You look worried ... 
has anything upset you?” asked Sylvester. 

“Big, ugly, hulking, black-nosed blighter,” whimpered 
the maiden. 


See her the next morning in the backyard. 
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“ Sweetheart, why worry overt one who is so totally un- 
worthy of you. Ahl my poor angel, seek refuge in this 
breast," bleated Sylvester tenderly. 

“ Don't make us shiver,” sighed the girl wearily. Never- 
theless she yielded to his caresses ; she was tired and weaty 
and needed a strong man's comfort, so with a broken sigh 
she laid her head against his rabbit-like chest. 

* Sweetheart, O sweetheart," breathed Sylvester in ecstasy, 
“I love you, love you.” 

“ Yep," replied the maiden absently. 

“I adore you, Thelma—will you marty me, dearest ? " 

[14 Yep." 

“ O beloved, is it possible! O happy day,—O blissful 
hour .. . is it possible that you love me, darling ? ” 

* Yep," replied the maiden as she absently watched the 
cat rubbing his rudder against the coal-box. 

“ Darling,” thrilled Sylvester, ** you've no idea how happy 
you've made me—you will be true to me, won't you, dearest?” 

** Yep,” breathed the maiden, —“ I don’t think," she added ` 
in an undertone. 

* Heaven bless you, my Thelma ”—he pressed her closer, 
—' Oh, I'll be as true as the stars above " he gazed at the 
heavens ecstatically . . . perhaps it was as well he did, for 
the girl was grinning and sticking out her tongue at him. 


II 


Hank was fed up. He wanted to get away from Devon- 
pott, so he begged to be sent on draft. Alas! the irony of 
fate. A week later he was sent to H.M.S. Paravane,— 
Sylvester's ship. 

In Inverdhu the philanthropic E.R.A. busied himself with 
social work. The ship boasted of a highly-talented concert 
patty, and Noble, who was on the committee, organised a 
splendid programme to be given at the Town Hall in aid of 
the widows and orphans at Inverdhu. He wrote and told 
Thelma of his good work. Continuing his letter he said . . . 


“I am sorry to tell you, dearest, that Hank Dobbin is a 
low, common fellow. He is nothing short of a thief. He 
takes photographs, and, although he takes them well, charges 
exorbitant prices. He also runs the ‘crown and anchor’ 
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board. He makes piles of money by robbing his own ship- 
mates. How revolting! What an escape my darling has 
had... 

(Thelma staggered. So Hank was robbing his own ship- 
mates. How shocking! Hank making piles of money !— 
* bless his oil fuel heart." She closed her eyes. “ Dear, 
lovable old Hank." She loved him more than ever). . . . 

* Dearest, my soul is ever in communion with thine ; 
my spirit clings to thy tender caresses ; my lips seem to cling 
to that last parting kiss, and the memory of your loving smile 
is to me like the sight of sparkling water to the weary wan- 
derer in the desert. You are sweeter than Venus, Hebe, 
Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia. You are the perfume of 
may life, the guiding star that awakeneth sweet dreams. . . .” 


“ That fellow’s daft!” ejaculated Thelma. ‘‘ What he's 
doing outside of a straight jacket bamboozles Thelma Jose- 
phine. He didn’t ought to be at large. Hes a stark, 
taving lunatic.” 

The concert proved so great a success that Sylvester was 
highly thanked and congratulated by all the big noises of 
Inverdhu. Next to him in popularity was Freddie Laye, the 
amazing female impersonator. Certainly Freddie missed his 
vocation on the stage. Nota gitlin all that audience who did 
not envy his milk and rose complexion and sparkling eyes. 
No flapper looked more chic or tantalizing than Freddie. 

Hank was the official photographer of the concert party. 
The picture appeared with a glowing commendation in the 
Inverdhu Times. Hank took an additional photograph of the 
principals, Sylvester and Freddie— Freddie looking exquisitely 
lovely in a creation of taffeta silk. The crafty, wicked stoker 
placed them in a very amorous attitude. Noble with his arm 
around Freddie and the latter with his, or rather “ her” 
head resting lovingly against the dear tiffey’s shoulder. The 
portrait appeared in the Zmverdbu Times with the announce- 
ment :—E.R.A. Noble and Signalman Laye, the principals 
of the recent concert in the Town Hall. 

And it came to pass that another photograph of the pair 
was sent to the Devon Evening Star. (O, that heartless, savage 
stoker.) When it was published it was accompanied by the 
announcement: “ How Jack enjoys himself at Inverdhu.” 
(O, that cruel, fiendish dustman.) 
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The charming photograph appeared right in the very 
front page of the paper. The suicidal words, “ How Jack 
enjoys himself at Inverdhu,” revealed the sanctimonious 
tiffie to all the world as one of the base type of naval rogues 
who runs a wife in every port. 

All Thelma’s girl friends recognised the saintly Sylvester 
in the picture. Knowing that Thelma would receive a nasty 
shock, they inwardly rejoiced—then rushed around to sym- 
pathise with her. 

Thelma was stunned. She could scarcely believe her eyes 
as she gazed at the press-picture. “‘ The brazen, heartless 
flirt,” she hissed, “ the lying, two-faced cad!” She put her 
hand to her heart and stood still for a moment. She looked 
at her watch,—yes, there was still time. She made one wild 
rush from the house and tore frantically down to the Alhambra 
to meet a marine who had been waiting for her half an hour. 

A few days later Sylvester received a letter from the 
“ guiding star that awakeneth sweet dreams,” informing him 
of certain things about himself which he never knew before. 
He decided be would not even go to the trouble of vindicating 
himself after the names the “‘ perfume of his life ” had called 
him. Sylvester turned his back on all women. 

And Thelma married the wicked stoker and they lived 
happily ever after. 


DEAR OLD “ DEVIL-MAY-CARES ” 
I 


Pompey figures second place in all England for sobriety. 
Statisticians estimate the amount of drunkenness in every 
thousand of our population to be .4. That is two-fifths of 
aman. Imagine it. Only two-fifths of one Pompeyite in 
every thousand gets blotto. It is highly creditable indeed. 

The marked improvement in sobriety however, is incon- 
testable. Count the number of vermilion noses to-day and 
compare it with figures of 1912—you will be amazed. The 
Navy to-day is a sober and respectable institution. You 
meet very few nowadays who possess that craving for drink 
which ruined the careers of so many splendid fellows in by- 
gone days. 
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Gone also is that type of reckless manhood, the “ hard 
case" or “‘ devil-may-cate.” Where will you meet the 
dashing Hotspur nowadays who would think nothing of 
walking into the R.N. Barracks in a tall hat and false nose 
over his uniform, and, when brought before the Commander, 
quietly tickle that gentleman under the chin? Nowhere. 
They are all gone. There were many in the Service before 
the war, and their fame, together with stories of their daring 
exploits, rang from Scapa Flow to Tasmania. 

Now, strange to say, these desperadoes were not infre- 
quently the finest seamen afloat and the most reliable of all 
at their work. Give one of them in the old days a casemate 
to look after and leave him alone. That locality was trans- 
formed to a model of dazzling magnificence above snowy- 
white decks. But if you came bossing or finding fault, he 
would very likely wrap a greasy swab around your neck of 
commend your soul to an early excursion to a climate from 
which there is no redemption. I have known Captains and 
Commanders beg and implore some of those strange cus- 
tomers to reform so that they may be awarded well-merited 
promotion. It was all to no purpose. If the delinquents, 
to please their senior officers, accepted a leading rate, they 
would go ashore the same night to celebrate the occasion, 
and come off, perhaps a week later, after cutting off their . 
decorations and posting them in an envelope to the Com- ` 
mander. Yet their escapades were due not so much to the 
love of drink as to their innate craving for devilmeat. 

It is not very chivalrous to elicit amusement from a funeral, 
but I should like to see the Englishman, especially a matloe, 
who would not be tickled by the following true story, in 
which the names of all the characters are purely fictitious. 


THE PASSING or TRUNKEY's GRANDSIRE 

Trunkey Dobbs, a native of Pompey, had no great reverence 
for the philosophy of the late Miss Agnes Weston. He liked 
his pint. His ample nose, having with the passage of years 
changed to a glossy brick-colour, bore shameful testimony 
to his weakness and earned for him the sobriquet of Trunkey. 
A doting mother might have called him Ambrose Eugene 
Dobbs, but the only time he was ever referred to as Ambrose 
Eugene was, I blush to confess, on a warrant for cell-punish- 
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One Wednesday morning Trunkey came on board and 
announced that his grandfather was dead. We were all 
amazed, because the old gentleman had led such a charmed 
life that we thought him to be immortal. Every Wednesday 
when there was a football match he appeared to meet with 
a serious accident. If he did not fall down the stairs he 
short-circuited a blood-vessel or swallowed his spectacles. 

However, on being shown documentary evidence of death, 
out Commander murmured something about Achilles and 
gtanted Ambrose Eugene death leave. On the following 
Saturday Trunkey came on board and requested the Com- 
mander to permit four of his shipmates to land to act as pall- 
beaters at the veteran's funeral. The request was granted 
with a thoughtful expression of sympathy, and Trunkey 
tactlessly selected his four bosom pals, Bill Adams, Snakey 
Roche, Cock Dobbin, and Bunker Snooks—all renowned 
devil-may-cares. 

Liberty on Saturday morning in those days was a rare 
privilege, and the comrades regaled themselves rather freely 
before they arrived at the dwelling of the deceased. Trunkey 
introduced his colleagues to his bereaved relatives, many of 
whom were by no means elated with their kinsman’s choice 
of companions. Whisky was passed around, and the com- 
tades, brightening considerably at the unexpected pleasure, 
became quite sociable—one toasting the respects of the dead 
man with a supplementary reflection that he had had a good 
tun for his money. Spirit on top of ale is anything but a 
restorative, so by the time they received the signal to pass 
into the adjoining room the bluejackets were rather un- 
steady. 

There was much sobbing amongst the bereaved relatives 
when the coffin-lid was screwed down. ‘The matloes tried 
to suit the occasion by endeavouring to maintain a solemn 
ait. This was indeed a trying task, because the sight of 
Trunkey’s shiny nose while he was blubbering was too 
much for them. They backed to the next room and simply 
shook with laughter. It was some time before they regained 
a fair degree of composure, but eventually they returned 
shamefacedly to the gloomy chamber and reverently ap- 
proached the coffin. 

Passing through the hall, Bill Adams dropped a remark 
to Snakey Roche which was purely uncalled for. . . . “ No 
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flies on you, Snakey: I see you go for the light end again, 
just like you always do with the starboard accommodation 
ladder." 

* How do you know ’tis the light end, eh?” returned 
Snakey; “how do you know the old boy hasn't got his 
boots on ? ” 

“Don’t argue the point,” interposed Bunker, “ keep the 
bows clear of that hall-stand and mind your bonce against 
that gas-jet | ” 

After the coffin had been launched into the hearse, Cock 
Dobbin passed the word to send along “ reefs.” It was 
then the undertaker approached the blue-collared pall- 
bearers, horror streaming from his eyes. 

* Excuse me, gentlemen," he stammered, “ but you've 
put the coffin the wrong way around. You've put it in feet 
first. That's the wrong way—see! The doors of the 
hearse won't close." 

* Righto!” said Adams, “come on, lads! Let's hump 
the old beggar around again. Open cordite doors! Up all 
bags on the forecastle. Don’t touch his lugs—heave ! ”? 

With more noise than was indeed really necessary they 
slewed the coffin around. Then with a—“ One—two— 
three—heave 1 " they rammed it into the hearse with a force 
that would have done remarkable justice at a 6-in. loader. . 


II 


When the error was duly corrected the comrades entered 
the coach reserved for them and the funeral started. After 
about fifteen minutes Bunker Snooks became deeply inter- 
ested in a cab which had left the procession and drawn to 
the side of the pavement. “‘ Blimey, "tis old Trunkey, lads,” 
he shouted, “ he's dropped anchor outside a boozer, and he’s 
getting out to have a wet—say, driver, eh !—pick up stations 
in rear of that coach!” 

Now it is by no means a very virtuous performance to 
direct a cab in a funeral to leave the cortege and haul up 
alongside a pub, but the matloes did not worry about that. . 
They shouted at the driver to follow Trunkey’s coach. 

The driver did as directed, and the quartette followed 
Trunkey into the inn. Trunkey they knew to be wild 
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enough for anything, but he was above leaving a relative’s 
funeral for the sake of refreshment. Trunkey explained to 
them that a female relative had been taken ill in the coach, and 
he had got out to get her some brandy. . . . The gallant lads 
tarried to have four nips, then they realised that the utmost 
speed was necessary if they wished to catch up on the funeral. 

They tarried for another four, and again another four; 
they heeded not the passage of time. Finally they drank up, 
hurried out of the pub and jumped into the cab. 

At least three of them got into the cab. It is sad to relate 
that Cock Dobbin, in his hurried evacuation of the premises, 
caught the heel of his boot in a grating directly outside. He 
yelled hoarsely to his comrades, directing their attention to 
his plight. 

* Come on!” they shouted, “ what are you waiting for ? " 

“Blimey, you don’t fancy I volunteered to be stuck here 
like a bloomin’ ’orse guard at the Palace, d’yer . . . can't 
you see I’m stuck! Got my ’oof jammed in this 'ere blinking 
grating.” 

Abusing Cock as much as they possibly could for causing 
so much delay, the three left the cab and hurried to his 
assistance. They wound their arms around their unfortunate 
comrade and essayed by a series of jerks to release him. 
It must really have been painful to Cock. He kept on 
reminding them that he wasn’t a bleeding Christmas cracker. 
They tugged and strained with all their might but the grating 
that had secured their comrade’s heel seemed obdurate. 
At last they decided on united effort. “Come on, lads," 
shouted Adams, “ one—two—three—heave ! " 

The jerk that followed almost excavated the grating—but 
Cock still remained imprisoned. 

* Holy suffering duck, ye blinking handy galutes, ye’ve 
put a spoke in the wheel of my blithering backbone!” yelled 
Cock. 

“ We'll have to leave you behind, Cock," declared Adams 
decisively. 

* No you blinking well don't," returned Cock, alatmed, 
* d'ye fancy I want half of bleeding Portsmouth coming up 
here to gape at me?" un 

** Well take your boot off," snapped Bunker irritably. 

“ That’s a good idea,” returned the Londoner with a sigh 
of relief. He bent down to unlace his boot. 
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“For Heaven's sake, buck up!” implored Bunker, “I 
expect the old is in his grave by now!" 

Cock withdrew his foot from the imprisoned boot and 
disclosed a well-worn sock, out of which protruded a plenti- 
ful supply of heel at the one end and five grimy toes at the 
other. His comrades then ushered him into the waiting 
vehicle and ordered the driver to drive to the cemetery like 
“—— h ." Cock’s boot was left behind in the grating, 
the centre of a large crowd of amused spectators. 

The cab raced to the cemetery. Yes, those sailors were 
late, grievously late, indeed. ‘The coachmen by their cabs 
parked outside the church told them the service was over 
and the mourners had proceeded to the grave. 

Still cherishing hopes to be present at the last obsequies, 
the erting procrastinators hastened along, Dobbin keeping 
pace despite the handicap of being obliged to trudge it in a 
well-perforated sock. 

At last their efforts were rewarded by the sight of four 
fresh pall-bearers in sad array preceding a number of mourners. 
Conscience-stricken and abashed they hurried to the sepulchte, 
took up a position, and listened attentively and shame- 
facedly to the committal service. After the burial, each of 
them turned to apologise for the inconvenience caused by 
their delay, but SE could not recognise anyone present. 

In utter bewilderment they all exchanged glances, then, to 
their intense relief, they caught sight of Trunkey hurrying 
towards them—Trunkey foaming at the mouth. 

* You blithering lot of jumped-up idiots!" stormed 
Trunkey. 

“Whats up, Trunkey—what’s the matter!" spluttered 
the sinners in mystified amazement. 

* You pack of low-lifed, dirty-faced Arabs!" continued 
the irate Dobbs. 

* He must be up the pole wiv us," confided Cock Dobbin 
to his colleagues. 

* What the blazes is the matter anyway?" demanded 
Snakey Roche sutlily. 

* What's the matter—eh!” snarled Trunkey. ** You're 
not content with the disgraceful way you cartied on in my 
house before my people; you thought nothing at all of 
dropping out of the funeral to soak yourselves with beer. 
Now you come back twenty minutes after the funeral! is 
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over—and you put the damned lid on it by praying at the 
wrong grave!” 


RUBBING IT IN 


** Jack likes a joke," said a writer in the Daily Pillar. He 
does. Especially if it should happen to be at somebody else’s 
expense. Who does not remember the facetious flat-foot 
who some years ago indited this very edifying epistle ? 


* No. 578626 Mess, H.M.S. Cuckoo, 


“ To the Jam Bock Coy. Devonpott. 


“ Gentlemen,—TI beg to testify to the wonderful results of 
yout famous lotion, Jam Bock. Seated one day in the turret, 
weary and ill at ease I tried to force the piston of the cage- 
lifting press back into the cylinder. My friend under the 
impression that I was reeving clothes-lines, pushed back the 
cage-releasing lever. Up went the cage and away went my 
reputation. I sustained a nasty cut under my left lower lip. 

“ I tried whitewash, blackwash, baking powder and carbon 
dioxide of mushrooms, but all to no good. Eventually I 
tried Jam Bock and it completely cured me. 

* My second accident was while we were preparing for 
coaling. I was carrying a temperley from the Boatswain's 
store-Croom to the port light box. Just as I was about to 
bend it on the triatic stay the spunyarn snapped and I slipped 
and fell down the engine-room hatch and sprained my instep. 
'The Commissioned Shoemaker took my temperature and sent 
. to the drying-room for an immediate supply of Jam Bock. 

* I rejoice to say that next day I was quite fit for coaling. 
Had I missed that I should have broken my heart. Vive /a 
jam Bock! Never again shall I use vaseline.—Ever grate- 


fully yours, * HonarIo OILSKIN.” 


He was certainly “ rubbing it in.” Here is another gem: 
“ H.M.S. Mongoose, 
“ The Cast-Iron Cocoa Co. Camel's Head. 
* Gentlemen,—Before taking your wonderful cocoa I was 
but the merest fragment of a microscopic wafer; the very 
palest reflection of a rasher of an atmospheric phantom. 
Somebody had only to open the port and I picked up stations 
somewhere on the wall-papet. 
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“ If I sneezed or blew my nose I couldn't shift clean clothes 
for a week in case I'd fall to pieces. Ifa flea bit me I went 
sick with a compound fracture. 

* But since I took a course of your cocoa I'm like a roaring 
lion, and I feel as strong as Jago’s haddock. No dogs can 
tackle me. Every morning I rise with a jerk and go over the 
masthead. Then I run three times round a branch-pipe and 
have a good rub down with a postal order. If I could only 
cure myself of the habit of bending stanchions how happy 
I should be. 

“ Oh, had I but the tongues of Hydra ot even a Morris- 
tube lifting bolt itself, how I could express my gratitude to 


you.—Yours truly, * ORLANDO SNATCH-BLOCK.” 


I have a shrewd suspicion that Mr. Snatch-Block was out 
to pull somebody's leg. 


WOES OF THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


I was delighted to meet my old pal Beresford Foster, who 
was more affectionately known as Berry. We both expressed 
regret that the boozers were closed, though I thought it a 
rather fortunate occurrence for Berty, who appeared to have 
lunched well. 

“ Hal-oaks, Gerry!” he spluttered, ** wheresh going ? ^ 

“I desire rest,” I said wearily, “I seek refreshment.” 

“Too late-sh, all pubs closhed.” 

“ I referred to refreshment of the mind—not the body,” 
I rejoined warmly. “I fancy I would gain plenty of entet- 
tainment if I visited the Academy to attend the Board 
meeting.” 

“What Board ? ” 

“You know the Board—surely you've heard of the 
Board.” 

“ The Board the monkey » 

“ No, not that. I refer to the Board of Abolition, the 
Board that decided to dissolve the League of Nations. T hey 
meet again to-day." " 

“ What for ? ” 

“ To decide if it is really necessary to retain such a move- 
ment as a Welfare Committee." 
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* Welfare Committee—what’s that ? ” 

“Technically speaking I should define it as an illegal 
assembly. It is really a number of men elected to make 
representations to the Admiralty with a view of promoting 
all-round comfort to the benefit and satisfaction of all the 
branches in the Service." 

“ Oh, I know. You mean the chaps who wanted blue rings 
for tiffies with blue eyes, cups and saucers for double-bottom 
parties, walking-sticks for Chief P.O.’s, spats for P.O.’s, 
white mufflers for A.B.’s, and divers’ helmets to be fitted 
with chinstays—is it that brigade ? " 

** Yes, the Board is meeting to discuss the almost incom- 
prehensible magnitude of a matloe's imagination. I want 
to see the sport." 

“ PI come with you, Gerry. There are more things be- 
tween the Pusser and the Canteen Manager than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy.” 

Together we entered the Academy and I was very gratified 
to notice that Berry was a good deal soberer. His conduct 
however on our entry reminded me of Mark Twain in 
Innocents Abroad. 'The place was crowded and we sought 
shelter in the shadow of the panelling. 

* Lean off that paint-work there ! " snapped a sharp voice. 

“ Gerry, who's that goggle-eyed gorilla opening his face 
over there ?" asked Berry. 

** Oh, that's the P.O. in charge of the theatre. Don’t get 
in a panic—he doesn’t worry much about the paint-work.” 
“Then what the mischief did he open his face for ?” 

* He only wanted the first lieutenant to hear him.” 

** Well, if I can't get spoken to better than that my name’s 
Walker." 

** Take your cap off, sit down and knock off talking!” yelled 
a big burly chieftain. 

* Gerry, who's that mangy-looking mongoose with the 
donkey's neck ? ” 

** O, that's the traffic chief. He wants the Commander to 
hear him." 

** Of all the snivelling, salaam-jossing, tail-wagging—— — ' 

* Order please—order ! ” 

The court opened. The Chairman took the chair. He 
was an ex-Service man with every indication of what is 
vulgarly termed as the “ gift of the gab." He reminded me 
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of an advertisement in which a man with rays of electricity 
jutting out from him asks the-reader if he or she is a con- 
vincing talker. Power seemed to ooze from his eyebrows 
as he rose to address the meeting. 

* Admiral X, Vice-Admiral Y, Commodore K, Captain T, 
Officers and men of the Royal Naval Academ T 

“I bet this bloke is going to give a speech," announced 
Berty. 

“Will you keep silence in rear there !” 

* Gerry, who's that spider-legged spit-kid with the face 
like a dirty cocoa basin ? " 

“Hush!” The speaker seemed to spurt all his energies 
at me. ‘The seat of the trouble was that the Admiralty did 
not see eye to eye with the Welfare Committee. Apparently 
it was all my fault. The fundamental grievance was that 
the naval man had plenty to say about his welfare but did not 
represent his opinions to the proper quarter. He preferred 
to grumble about injustice in his mess or on the upper deck. 
He never troubled to take his grievance to one of the Welfare 
Committee, therefore he did not even support the Welfare 
Committee—all my fault again. He declared he had done 
his best in soliciting my Lords' approval of this and that and 
he warmly assured me that if I could induce these most 
potent, grave and reverend signiors to adopt a more lenient 
attitude, I was a better man than he was, Gunga Din. 


No REPRIEVE 


Fleetmates, it is the old, old story. History, like a break- 
fast kipper, repeats itself. Once again my Lords have turned 
down the prayers and petitions of our representatives in two 
motions: “Not Approved!" If it is not “Not Ap- 
proved ” it is “ The present system must remain” or “ My 
Lords, after due consideration, cannot see any grounds for 
an alteration” or “ My Lords consider it is not desirable to 
alter a regime which has rendered every satisfaction . . . 
as before detailed." Just hearken unto this supplication : 

Question: That triennial progressive rates of pay be granted 
to all ratings provided they have passed for the next higher rating 
professionally and educationally, 

Then two of my Lords gasp, “ Well I'm damned!” 
A third goes for a dictionary to find out the meaning of 
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triennial, then they put their heads together and arrive at 
a decision : 

Answer: Not approved. The reply to General Request No. 7 
of 1924 (1924 P.P. III, Vol. II, Mtg. C.P. MK. XII) zs zo be 
regarded as embracing all grades. 

. This is the Admiralty way of telling you to go and take 

liberties with your tall hat. My Lords are polite even if 
adamant. They do not exactly like to tell the Committee 
to put a sock in it but they make no bones about conveying 
that impression. 

Woe is us. In this maelstrom of human suffering there 
are two factions whom I pity: (1) The Welfare Committee, 
because so many of their petitions have been ignored ; 
(2) The Admiralty for having to deal with so many (adinit- 
tedly) preposterous requests. Let us review some of them. 


WALKING STICKS FoR CHIEF PETTY OFFICERS 


I see no reason in life why Chief P.O.’s should not have 
walking sticks, provided they don’t want knobs on them. 
If a C.P.O. is allowed to have a knob on his stick a W.O. 
will want two knobs; a lieutenant, three; a lieut.-comm., 
three knobs and a half; a commander, four—and so on, 
until an Admiral of the Fleet’s walking stick will look more 
like a string of onions than a respectable sober-looking staff. 
'There is also the danger of grave humiliation to a C.P.O. 
if, when landing on liberty, he is ever sent back to fetch his 
walking stick. How the granting of such a privilege would 
setve to swell a naval man’s vocabulary can well be imagined. 
Take a liberty-boat alone. The midshipman of the launch 
would constantly be shouting, “Keep that walking stick 
of the gunwale”; the coxswain: “Now a few more 
walking sticks over the starboard side of the boat!” the 
stern-sheet man, “ Mind the cushions—don’t poke my eye 
out with that — walking stick o° yours, Chief " (and when 
he’s gone) “ A pity he doesn’t jam that walking stick up his 
chimney.” 

BLUE RINGS FOR ARTIFICERS 


A plea that tiffies should wear a blue ring to distinguish 
them from ordinary wash-deck ratings has been ignored. 
But why shouldn't a tiffie wear a blue ring? He must have 
some badge of distinction. When he calls on his best girl 
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on a rough day what is to prevent her taking him for a 
Japanese seaman gunner? Nothing. But if she saw the 
strip of blue she would be very speedily enlightened. Cannot 
you hear her saying “ Heaven be praised—’tis my own 
Engine Room Archibald! O Archie, what a fright you 
gave me! I thought it was Tucker Brown. Only for that 
blue ring I should have fainted—O my heart!” 


SPATS FOR PETTY OFFICERS 


Many are inclined to laugh at one or two P.O.’s who 
requested that their branch should be granted the privilege 
of wearing spats. And why shouldn’t a P.O. wear spats ? 
I think it a very sensible idea indeed. Pd give a killick one 
white spat so that you could tell he was a killick on a dark 

night. Then a P.O. could have two spats, and very nice 
too, while a Chief P.O. could have three—one for each foot 
and one for his walking stick. 

Berry turned to me and said he had nursed a pet grievance 
for quite along time. He said to me: ** The cause of so much 
dissatisfaction in the R.N. is the age-old ‘fish to one and 
flesh to another’ policy, and it is the poor bluejacket that 
is the least decorated. The P.O.’s have their buttons and 
badges, the Chief Writers their golden stars, but what 
ornament have I got? ‘The only stripe, the only mark that 
I've got so far is the one on my blankets, and I can’t very well 
go around swanking with that, can I? 

“A sergeant of Marines wears a lovely red, silken, artistic- 
looking sash. Why shouldn’t I have a lovely red, silken, 
attistic-looking sash? I don’t mean in * number one's, 
but in a light dress in warm weather. I cannot imagine a 
more beautiful picture than myself ambling down Com- 
mercial Road with my chin-stay down in one of those collap- 
sible flannels and my beautiful red sash wrapped around me 
as a safety arrangement.” 

I expressed my sympathy with Berry and left him. That 
night I pondered deeply over arm decorations. 

Now, distinction badges are really necessary. If you want 
to pierce a Writer’s hide call'him Cookie or Greasy-neck. 
The suggestion that the supply branch should wear the letter 
S as a distinguishing badge is reasonable enough. S is a 


graceful-looking label, and much prettier than crossed corned 
beef tins. 
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There is one drawback, however. How are people to 
know what the letter S indicates? It is apt to convey other 
impressions besides “Supply.” A raw civilian gazing at 
the S on your arm might come to the conclusion that you 
are short of sugar or a bit of a snake-charmer or perhaps 
commercially connected with a straight banana. . . . I gave 
it up and turned my attention to sleep. 


MESS-DECK MADNESS 
Or MucH Apo Asour NOTHING 
(A pen-picture of a lower deck * At Home") 


A MESS-DECK argument is a common occurence. It holds to 
the mirror of nature man's eternal vanity : that burning desire 
to tell the world how much he knows. 

It really amounts to nothing because of its tendency to 
vaty. It may start with trigonometry, wade shamelessly 
through the divorce court, and finish up with margarine. It 
is less criminal than Parliamentary dissensions because, though 
it may be destitute of all sense and reasoning, still it does no 
damage. It is sincere in esse. It puts to shame the hypocrisy 
of Westminster, for there is nothing more potent than a mat- 
loe’s blunt candour. ; 

That formula, ** The answer is in the negative,” or “ Will 
the right honourable gentleman have the goodness to with- 
draw ?” is, on the mess-deck, more frankly interpreted by, 
* No!" or “ Go to blazes!” 

The mess-deck is never really quiet. If there is no heated 
argument there is usually a most excellent rendering of com- 
munity singing. The slightest humming of a tune invariably 
sets the mess-deck warbling. Jack loves to sing. His reper- 
toire is extensive. But, one minute he may be chanting, ** We 
are but little children meek ” or the “ Rosary,” and the next, 
“ Have you spent the tuppence Muvver give yer ? " 

To-night there is a lull. Many are writing letters home. 
Jack Clements, a clean-living Salvationist, is seated in the 
corner of the mess reading the Bible and taking notes on a 
. notebook. Batchy Payne is peeling the potatoes and singing, 
* Marguerite, my bar of soap.” Then somebody in 36 mess 
chants three words, “ Abide with me," and the ship's side 
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almost swells with “ Fast falls the evening tide " from eighty 
to ninety throats. How beautiful the singing! How thril- 
ling! The hymn ends and Jack Clement’s saintly soul soars 
with joy and gratitude. 

Then Batchy Payne coming across a bad potato projects 
it at a passing cook’s mate and bursts forth with song anew : 

** O give me the girl with the blue-jean socks, 
The girl they call Susanna, 


She stole away my heart one day, 
And she swallowed a straight bananar.” 


Bungy Edwards is peacefully enjoying ditty-box solitaire. 

Ditty-box solitaire. I have coined the expression myself. 
It is generally known as “ going through the old box,” and 
believe me there is no mote fascinating occupation afloat. 

Bungy Edwards, despite his receding gunnery patch, is a 
model of patience and respectability. He has no letters to 
write, washing to do or clothes to repair. He yearns for the 
mortow when the mail is due with the one luxury of his life— 
a letter from his wife and the scrawled enclosure from little 
Peggy. With a sigh of content he opens his box and for a 
moment gazes lovingly, tenderly, at the photograph of an 
attractive girl which confronts him. Inwardly he thanks his 
Maker for the one great blessing in his life and in blissful 
thought holds silent communion with her soul. 

* Hallo, Bungy!” says the rough voice of Jimmy Range 
behind—“ who's the lump of goods you've got there?” 
(He inspects the picture more closely.) “Blimey, isn’t she 
essence of strawberries? "That's as nice a bit of stuff as I've 
seen yet—Lor’ she'd knock the Duchess of into a 
cocked hat!” 

SET looks up gratefully. His eyes glisten with inward 
pride. 

“ That’s the missus," he beams. 

“The what!” gasps Jimmy, dumbfounded. 

“ The missus, my wife, Jimmy; we've been married four 
years." 

* Your wife, Bungy—go to . 

Jimmy is sceptical. He has a strong suspicion that Bungy 
is swanking. He had known people before who flourished 
beautiful photographs to attract attention and then boast 
: that the belles were their wives or sisters. 

“ Why not my wife ? " asks Bungy, surprised and nettled. 
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** Do you mean to tell me that a girl like that is going to marry a bloke 


with a face like you've got?” 


H 


MESS-DECK MADNESS II$ 


“ Do you mean to tell me that a girl like that is going to 
marry a bloke with a face like you've got ?” 

“Pm much obliged to you, I must say," returns Bungy 
petulantly, ** you're no Ivor Novello yourself, you know." 

“Tm a little bit better-looking than what you are, in any 
. case," broadcasts Jimmy for the benefit of the mess-deck. 

“ And then you wake up,” rejoins Bungy. “I know I'm 
not much to look at, but for good looks I'd give you points 
to march on." 

Jimmy laughs uproariously. He is really almost handsome 
while the other is decidedly plain, so he turns to tell the 
joke to Darby Allen who has just entered the mess. 

* Darby, the very latest! Stop press edition. Old Bungy 
here says that he's better-looking than me—just cast thine 
eye eastward." 

Darby is highly amused. He is about to give Jimmy the 
verdict with a big margin of points, only his conscience 
reminds him to remember kindly deeds. The week before, 
on two occasions, the temperate Bungy had favoured him 
with a tot and it was written that whosoever did this charit- 
able deed advanced many degrees in Darby's estimation. 

“ Jimmy boy," he drawls, “ Bungy is the best-looking man 
on the mess-deck." 

* Get out, you poor deluded Arab," returns Jimmy, 
** you're blind as well as daft . . . and you're supposed to 
be a gunlayer too. You've got about as much idea of good 
looks as my big sister's tom-cat has of spiritualism." 

* What's all the argument about?” asks Yapper Gate 
entering the mess. (Yapper is the great “ I Am ” of the mess- 
deck; he has formed the habit of always placing himself, 
his sister, his “old man," his brother and his dog first in 
the category of things that matter.) '' What's up now?” 

** Yapper," Jimmy appeals, “stand by to have a fit! Here's 
Bungy actually says he's better-looking than what I am and 
along comes Oilskin Allen and says that Bungy is the best- 
looking on the whole mess-deck." 

Yapper Gate scrutinises the trio separately. He is amazed. 
* Here," he demands, ' where do I come in in this trans- 
action ? ” 

Disgusted beyond words Jimmy departs in search of saner 
society. Leading torpedoman Tim Healy, an acknowledged 
sea-lawyet, comes forward. 
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* Gentlemen, during the course of a long and honourable 
career I have met with many daft beggars in His Majesty’s 
hookpots, but after listening to the last argument I have 
definitely come to the conclusion———" 

* I was only pulling his leg,” deprecates Bungy, reddening. 

* That fellow’s conceited and jealous, Bungy,” confides 
Darby, “because your missus is nice-looking and well- 
dressed and his own isn’t.” 

“I understand,” remarks Tim sagely, “that Mrs. Range 
istinclined to be plain." 

“Inclined to be, you say,” returned Darby, “ inclined to 
be—I like the expression, I must say. My Gosh, the woman's 
got a face like a torn collision mat.” 

* Just a moment,” insinuates the great I Am. “ Allow 
a man to speak this time. I was introduced to Mrs. Range 
at out last ship’s ball in Weymouth. Jimmy himself was 
watch aboard . . . left the coast clear for me. You know 
how I fascinate all women—well, I just gave her the glad- 
eye and she ate out of my hand. Take it from me she was 
the goods . . . the daintiest and choicest fairy there. She’s 
as chic as a bar of Turkish delight from Hollywood. She 
cost me thirty bob for refreshments. Collision mat, indeed ! 
She was easily the belle of that ball. The woman Yapper 
spends thirty bob on is somewhere at the top of the first 
division for looks, take it from me!” . 

* Shed no right to be there without Jimmy," observes 
Bungy, shocked. “ 

* Why not!” drawls Yapper. “ Whatever she sees in 
_ mmy just about blindfolds me. She looks young enough 

be his daughter.” 

* Yapper," says Tim Healy, quietly, “ you're daft.” 

“Thank you. If insanity could be put to music you'd be 
a bandmaster.” 

* I was at that ball too," resumes Tim. “ You were with 
the one in the fore-and-aft ball dress with the tiddley hanging 
down things here, and the fluffy what-d'ye-callems around the 
waterline of her gown." á 

** She wore a sort of pink gadget,” rejoins the other Ascot 
costumier,— yes, that was Mrs. Range." 

* Granted," beams Tim, with that superior way of having 
something up his sleeve, “twas Mrs. Range right enough, 
but it wasn't his wife—’twas his mother!” 


Ld 
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“ Go and drown yourself ! ? 

* When you said the lady looked young enough to be 
Jimmy’s daughter I tumbled to it. “’Tis the latest craze, 
Yapper .. . rejuvenation while you wait. I know Mrs. 
Range. ‘The exquisite and dainty fairy as you call her has 
another son, a chief stoker." 

* I won't believe it!” storms Yapper." 

“ Believe me then!” shouts Joe Pym from the next mess. 
* I know Jimmy's missus. I knew her when she was a cashier 
in the Matelot’s Café.” 

** What is she like ?” asks half a dozen eagerly. 

“ As to whether she is good-looking or not I won't say. 
She was then a Miss Thelma Lavender but all the matloes 
knew her as George Robey.” 

“ Gentlemen,” says Tim, amidst the roar of laughter which 
follows, ** we will now consider the meeting closed.” 


GENUINELY SEEKING A WIFE 
(An incident of the Bachelor Tax in the Navy.) 
I 


LEADING-SEAMAN PETER Nanzs and Joe Playne had beerr 
pals for years. They were attached to the R.N. Barracks, 
Lockham, after having served three consecutive commissions 
together. It was said that wherever you saw Peter Nares, 
Joe Playne was not far off. Both were confirmed bachelors, 
. . . Peter from choice, Joe because no girl would have him. 

Peter was good-looking with dark curls. Joe was cheated 
of feature by dissembling nature—in other words, he was 
cc doggo.” 

Joe was an orphan of no fixed residence, but he was always 
welcome at his friend's comfortable home at Peverell. One 


night the two comrades fell to discussing their future, and 


Peter, who looked on all women with undisguised con- 
tempt, swore he would never marry. 

* All girls crave for now," he grumbled, “is a darned 
good time—it doesn’t matter who with as long as he can 
supply the dough.” 

Joe, on the other hand, respected the weaker sex. Ladies 
to him seemed a novelty; he was not used to their society. 
Girls, when introduced, simply stared at him and wanted to 
catch a tram. 
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“I often wish I could get married and settled down,” 
Joe confided to his pal with an almost shameful blush. 

The misogynist stared at his comrade with growing 
amazement. 

* Repeat," he stammered. 

“I feel I would love to get married and settled down, 
Peter. It must be lovely to have somebody to love and 
cherish pe 

* Doggo,” interposed Peter gravely, “is this the Spring 
operating the old fancy? Have you been reading Charles 
Garvice? Or has somebody sloshed you with a damaged 
tomato ? ” 

* Peter, you don't understand. You have a splendid 
home, kind parents, a beautiful sister,—you have all the 
blessings of life » 

* And haven't you, too, all life's blessings? Can't you 
waggle your nose? Aren't you considered the best barber 
and hairdresser in the Navy? Haven't you got the quietest 
job in every ship you go to—officers’ barber: nothing else 
to do but cut officer wool? And haven't you made heaps 
of money out of it?" 

“I was looking at the spiritual side, Peter. The ideal of 
a cosy little home, a bright fireside i 

“I see. Wife-by-your-side and a baby-on-your-knee 
system, eh?  Doggo, that's not an ideal ; it's a reminiscence. 
Nowadays only Crimean veterans babble about things like 
that. You think you cannot get a girl because your face is a 
bit knock-kneed, but let me tell you, Doggo, your modern 
Miss doesn't believe in faces. Give her a good time, spin 
her around in a taxi, and you're the cutest dream beside the 
Shalimar. Yes, sir, modern girl. As your hair grows 
whiter I shall love you more—I think not, Archibald. True 
as the stars above, duckie, until you’re watch aboard—and 
then she’s hoofing it with some other mutt on the Pier 
Pavilion.” 

“ All girls aren't alike, Peter. I think your sister Dolly is 
the very nicest girl I have ever A 

** She's just as bad as the remainder, Joe. No use denying 
it. Every time she calls me Peter she blows a cloud of 
powder all over my neck and shoulders. Shell be in here 
in a minute to murder that piano while her mother is doing 
the housework. . . . Talk of the dev * 
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“ Good evening, Mr. Playne." 

Joe stood up before the bright vision of Dolly Nares. He 
had loved her secretly, passionately, since he had first met her. 
Only his shaving-mug knew his great secret. She crossed 
to the piano and strains of beautiful music echoed through 
the cosy house. Joe was in Heaven. He drank in her every 
movement at the piano, his soul thrilled to the rippling 
sweetness of the Blue Danube, his heart beat rapturously 
to the call of love’s young dream, his eyes rested with a 
wreath of passionate devotion on her graceful form, till he 
was consumed with a delirious longing to shave the back 
of her neck. 


II 
Tue TAx ON BACHELORS 


* Alas! Iam doggo," sighed Joe to himself as he plodded 
his way to the depot the following morning. How could 
I hope for a girl like Dolly to have anything to do with me ? 
There's her brother could have any girl he likes to choose, 
and he doesn't want them; while the likes of poor me gets 
laughed at by girls. "Tis the irony. of Fate." 

All that day Joe built many fanciful castles—of being the 
means of saving Dolly from an awful death. These day- 
dreams terminated in every case in his leading Dolly to the 
altar. His imagination even swelled to the egregious ideal 
of inventing a lotion which would make him good-looking. 

* Doggo, Doggo!” shouted Peter. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” 

“ Look at this darned notice; ’tis pasted all over the 
depot.” 

They read the following order : 


ALL UNMARRIED MEN OVER THE AGE OF 23 ARE 
TO REPORT THEMSELVES TO THE SEX MASTER-AT-ARMS, 
ROOM C. IN THE CHIEF AND P.O.'5 DIVORCE BLOCK. 
NO EXCUSE WILL BE TAKEN FROM ANY RATING 
FAILING TO REGISTER BEFORE WEDNESDAY, 25TH INST. 


The blow had fallen at last. The Bachelor Tax had been 
passed, and the Services had not been excluded. Complaints 
and lamentations arose everywhere. Protest meetings were 
held from Lockham to the North Quay Forum. Almost 
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every bluejacket celibate found grounds for claiming exemp- 
tion from payment. Doggo’s plea that no girl would have 
him on account of his looks was readily accepted by the 
Board. Peter put forward the same excuse and secured 
exoneration. Hearing of this success, a thousand others 
followed their example. 

At length the members of the Board became sceptical. 
They knew what sailors were; so they resorted to the tactics 
which the Labour Exchange levy on the poor unemployed. 
In an office where clerks were falling over one another for 
the want of something useful to do, a new Order was 
instituted. Every unmarried man exempt from paying tax 
must prove that he is genuinely seeking a wife. He must bring 
twice a week a form signed by a woman stating that the 
bearer had proposed marriage to her that day and that she 
had refused him. 


THE GREAT SWINDLE 


Doggo found no difficulty in procuring the necessary 
documents. Twice a week he submitted forms something 
like this : 


“ This is to certify that Mr. Joseph Playne made an 
offer of marriage to me this day and that I could not see 
my way clear to risk it. 

** Signed, HILDA WISE, 


pE C St., Stoke." 


“I, Doris Maguire, do hereby declare that Mr. Joe 
Playne asked me to do him the honour to-day—some 
honour, too—and that I, Doris Maguire, believing myself 
to be in my right senses, answered him in the neg." 


* The Secretary of the Wedlock Promotion Board : 


Dear Sir, —Why must the leg of a respectable ratepayer's 
daughter be pulled? Is not this absurd Tec Rag finished 
yet. Disorderly and uncalled for conduct might be called 
a students’ rag, but I didn’t think it extended to sending 
D a flat-nosed gollywog to propose to respectable 
gitls. 

VERA BROWN.” 
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He seemed beautiful to her. 
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But Oh, like so many Government enterprises, what a 
swindle! Peter Nares, whom any girl would jump at, could 
also secure two rejection slips weekly. It was Dolly’s girl 
friends who signed the papers to oblige him, though more 
than one did so with a trembling hand. Madge Cross laid 
down the pen, and went out and sobbed bitterly. Nellie 
Bly, the niece of the proprietor of the Cosy Tavern, loved 
him dearly. She was the only girl that Peter would deign 
to speak with—but possibly that was because she always 
gave him good measure. 

“ What a pity," remarked Dolly, one evening, “ that poor 
Mr. Playne cannot get a wife, and he is truly and genuinely 
seeking one." 

“ With a face like he has ? " asked Madge Cross. 

“Too good for any of your crowd," barked Peter from 
the sofa. “ The woman who secures old Doggo for a hus- 
band wil have a capture. He's a T.T. He has plenty of 
money, and he's a perfect artist at hairdressing." 

* Plenty of money ! " gasped Madge. 

* Artist at hairdressing," stammered Dolly. 

Both ladies became dreamily thoughtful. It occurred to 
Dolly she could have her hair dressed free and save at least 
five bob a week, while Madge decided to become Mts. Joe 
Playne. 


III 


When Joe Playne called later in the evening he was 
pleasantly surprised with the manner in which both ladies 
welcomed him. Beneath the tantalizing smile of Dolly 
Nares he crimsoned and melted like a pusset's dip. 

* O, Mr. Playne,” simpered Dolly, “ I wonder would you 
favour me by dressing my hair. I———" 

Joe went wobbly at the knees. A dream was realised. 
Something like a red-hot rivet and a frog trickled up and 
down his back. He almost collapsed in his ecstasy. 

No operating surgeon living ever tiptoed around a patient 
with so much care and tenderness as Joe exercised around 
the crowning glory of this bobbed enchantress. Dolly, 
watching his reflection in the mirror opposite, saw the love- 
light in his eye. Yes, love was there. Was he ugly? No! 
He seemed beautiful to her. There was a fresh charm in 
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that look of adoration. In that reverential glance she caught 
the soft light of a blind devotion so often depicted in the 
tender eyes of a benevolent bulldog. 


THe HERO 

A week later Joe was duty watch in the depot. He was 
pacing the verdant football field, thinking of his hopeless 
love, when lo, and behold! she stood before him. She 
was attired in a bright creation of red silk, and had come in 
to let Joe see it. 

Joe was truly lost in admiration of her red dress. He 
stammered and spluttered his pleasure at seeing her. She 
told him she had come in to give her brother Peter a letter 
and he told her that Joe was walking around the football 
field. 

For fully an hour they paraded around the old Sports’ 
ground until Joe thought he was in his seventh heaven. 

Suddenly Dolly started in terror. "The vocational training 
bull, a fierce-looking beast, had entered the field. 

* O look at that terrible bull, Joe!” screamed Dolly in 
terror. 

But Joe’s thoughts were wrapped up in his adored one’s 
finery. He thought how beautiful she looked in red. 

The bull, however, didn’t. For a fact he seemed to be 
particularly prejudiced against Dolly’s dress at that moment. 
With a fierce bellow he made a rush at her. 

Dolly screamed. Joe took off his belt, charged the 
monster, and caught him on the forehead with the buckle. 

The bull turned tail and galloped away with Joe, brandishing 
a belt in one hand and holding up his trousers with the other, 
in hot pursuit. 

What toreador living would have done such a brave deed 
with his trousers falling down ? 

When Joe returned he took the girl into the sanctuary 
of the pavilion and did his best to comfort her. She nestled 
snugly in her lover’s arms and a great feeling of peace and 
tenderness came over her. 

A few days later the Press rang with stories of Joe’s great 
heroism in saving the girl’s life. Of course, some jealous 
matloes protested it was Joe’s face that frightened the bull. 
However that may be, Joe, instead of paying tax, receives 
matriage allowance now. 
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DRIVEN INTO MARRIAGE 


I 


" BAH!" said Peter Nares throwing down the evening 
paper and putting on his cap. ‘‘ Bah!—and bosh!” 

When Peter said bah and bosh he meant bah and bosh. 
He dived across the street and into the Cosy Tavern to drown 
his sorrows. 

* Poor old Terry," he groaned. He confided his troubles 
to the only girl he considered worth speaking to, Nellie Bly, 
the niece of the proprietor of the tavern. Nellie was devot- 
edly fond of Petet, but Peter was a woman-hater. “ Poor 
old Terry Maguire got fourteen days,” he said bitterly. 

When the Bachelor Tax was passed the only celibates who 
could claim exemption from payment were: 


Class A—Men medically unfit for marriage. 

Class B—Unemployed men. 

Class C—Men whose wages are less than 23/- weekly. 
Class D—Men unable to find a mate. 


Class D was a thorn in the side of the State. Letters to 
the Press, leading articles and summonses proved it to be a 
huge swindle. ‘The State, not to be outdone, established a 
Wedlock Promotion Bureau in every town and city. On the 
books of each were the names of all men who did not pay 
the bachelor tax. 

The claims of Classes A, B, and C were understood, and 
could easily be proved. All the trouble lay with Class D. 
Anyone could easily plead that no girl would have him. 

I stated in my previous story that a new Order was issued 
instructing every man belonging to Class D that he must 
from thence prove that he is genuinely seeking a wife. He 
was warned that he must pay his tax every week unless he 
could procure a form signed by a woman stating that he had 
proposed marriage to her and that she had declined his offer. 

And it came to pass that every member of Class D could 
éasily procure a document of rejection with a lady's signature. 
The rascals had only to ask their girl friends to sign their 
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forms and the dear things obliged them. One barmaid 
endorsed as many as 160 forms in one day. 

The Committee eventually discovered how ruthlessly it 
was being swindled, and decided upon drastic measures for 
the future. Private detectives were employed, closer in- 
vestigations made, and many enterprising young bachelors 
appeared before the magistrates. 

Peter Nares was decidedly ill at ease. He had read in the 
paper of his friend being sent to prison for making a false 
declaration before the Board of the Wedlock Promotion 
Bureau. It transpired that Terry Maguire had his rejection 
slip signed regularly every week by one Gladys May. 

Untrammelled by the grinding heel of taxation, Terry 
found life rosy and bright. One day, quite innocently, he 
asked another girl to sign his form. When Gladys heard 
of this she became jealous because another girl refused him, 
and, womanlike, gave the game away. She informed the 
committee she had signed Terry’s paper under different names 
during the last seven weeks. Poor Terry was now plucking 
oakum. 

Peter found that life would not be so gay for him now. 
He was guilty of the same indiscretion as Terry, for had not 
sweet little Nellie Bly, who loved him so, signed fictitious 
names to the painfully false declaration every week? The 
next day he had a severe shock. He received a post-card 
commanding him to appear before the Board, and he was 
by no means at his ease when he dwelt upon his friend’s fate. 

Before going he rushed into a tobacconist’s shop and 
nodded to the girl, “ Morning, Miss Price . . . a packet of 
fags, please.” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Nares; anything else ? " 

“ Yes, confound and darn it—will you be my wife >?” 

“ Why, Mr. Nares, surely you ate jokin ^ 

“Will you tie me up—marry me ? " 

“I don't understand. I—er, surely A 

“Yes, or bloomin’ no, quick ! ” 

“ Mr. Nares, deeply sensible as I am j 

“ Yes, of the honour and so forth—1 know the rest. Just 
shove your signature on this paper together with the nature 
of my disease, will you ? " 

“I will certainly oblige you, Mr. Nares," replied the girl. 
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II 
BEFORE THE BOARD 


“ Mr. Nares," said the Chairman, “ you have now been 
exempt from paying tax two months. Do you mean to tell 
the Board that you are genuinely seeking a wife ? " 

“I can't get anybody to have me,” said Peter, “look at 
this paper ! 

"I know what's on there—the same old story," snapped 
the Chairman. “ We have filed all your forms, and I might 
tell you it doesn't need a handwriting expert to declare that 
Doris Keats, Polly Green, Nellie Wallace, Vera Lane, and 
Dora Payne are all one and the same girl " 

“That I may be struck stiff, paralytic, stone dead 
deprecated Peter, falling back on the perjured ritual of his 
schooldays. 

* Never mind that. I must inform you that this Board is 
on the alert. We’re all live wires, and intend to put a stop 
to a lot of nonsense that has being going on—let’s see your 
latest pretext.” 

He opened the paper Nares handed to him and read: 


2> 


* Mr. Peter Nares proposed marriage to me to-day. 
While I like him very much I have decided not to marry 
any naval man. I read that there is grave danger of 
contracting pulmonary diseases on some ships and the 
Government will not give the poor victims pensions when 
they are invalided. Peter looks a bit anamic already. 

EpNA PRICE.” 


Nellie Bly’s little heart jumped when Peter walked into 
the bar that evening and called for his accustomed pint. 
She lent a sympathetic ear to a recital of all his troubles. 

* You had better put your proper name down next time, 
Nellie,” he said; “ they’ve got clerks now looking up 
directories and detectives verifying all information ji 

* O, Peter, Pd hate to sign my proper name; "twould 
hurt,” she said tearfully. 

* Why, what's the worry?” 

“I couldn't do it because—because I really love you." 
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“ Nellie, you've got a cold.” 

<O Peter?’ 

* Go home and have a good Seidlitz powder . . . it's the 
best cure for a broken heart." 


TII 
Destiny MANSIONS 


The industrious Board assembled all Class D men and 
announced that it had decided to adopt the Mountain-and- 
Mohammed system. All unmarried women with no pros- 
pects of marriage were invited to join the Sisterhood of 
Eligible Spinsters at Destiny Mansions. Men in Class D 
ovet two months if still unable to find a wife, were to report 
to Mr. Cinekure at the Mansions, who would provide them 
with a mate if the lady was agreeable. Any man who 
refused to accept a willing lady would be obliged to refund 
all arrears and pay tax in the future. 

Peter informed Terry of the terrible blow the day after 
Maguire had been released from prison. 

* Sure, I know all about it," said Terry; “bad luck to 
the crowd of them! Didn’t they send me down to ould 
Cinekure’s hostel as soon as ever I came out of chokey ?” 

* What was it like ?" gasped Peter. 

“Don’t ask me, Pete—'twas a nightmare. I went into 
the broomstick department and saw the Eligibles—eligibles, 
God bless the mark !—the Sorrows of Satan in fifteen reels. 
There wasn't one there who hadn't been struck by lightning 
—all old stage coaches, the larboard-watch-ahoy! navy. 
There was one there willing to take me—may the Lor’ help 
sailors on a night like this! I gave her tuppence for a 
shave, went back and gave myself up to the tax-collector.” 

“Tm ordered to go down there now," grunted Peter, 
“ but PI chuck it, and pay the tax.” 

“ Why don't you marry little Nellie Bly, Peter ? ” 

“ Darn Nellie Bly—darn all women!” snapped Nares. 

“ I say ditto to that, Pete—shake.” 

The two misogynists shook hands gravely and swote 
solemnly never to marty until death did them part. 
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RETRIBUTION 


“ So you were ordered to give us a call, Nares, eh?” 
said Mr. Cinekure. “ Well, before you see the ladies, how 
would a woman of about thirty-five suit you ? " 

“ Half a tic, Mr. Cinekure; a little bit more of May and 
less of December, if you don't mind," returned Nares. 

“Tf you'll kindly step this way x 

Peter followed him into the room, turned round and 
walked out again. 

* Aren't you coming in, Mr. Nares ? ” 

“No; I've got to catch a tram. Ive seen all I want to 
see. I’m a desperate man. You and your cronies have 
driven me to pay the tax. If it wasn’t that the Home 
Secretary can never find grounds to advise his Majesty to 
interfere, I'd have a heart-to-heart talk with you. . . ." 
He stumbled wildly out into the night and never stopped 
running until he reached the Cosy Tavern. 

* Brandy, Nellie ! " he choked. 

Miss Bly hurriedly supplied the drink and he drained 
the glass. 

“Nellie!” he gasped. “ You needn’t sign any more 
papers for me. I’ve decided to pay the tax.” 

“Tm so glad of that, Peter, because I'd find it so incon- 
venient now." 

** Why, how is that, Nellie ? " 

* My uncle is retiring altogether into private life, and is 
actually leaving the whole business to me as a present. I can 
hardly realise my fortune." 

Peter looked at Nellie with a world of tenderness. It sud- 
denly dawned on him that he had loved this girl all his life, 
His eyes sparkled eagerly. 

“ Nellie,” he thrilled, “I love you.” 

* I believe you do, Peter dear; but I’ve just promised to 


marry Terry Maguire.” 


JACK THE ENTERTAINER 


Pen picture of a Naval Concert on the Quarter-deck 


Ir policemen or firemen in the town were to go on strike we 
would be obliged to fall back on the Navy and Marines to 
preserve law and order and to put out fires. 


I 
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If the music hall profession in obedience to some A. J. 
Cook of vaudeville were to “down tools " we could turn 
to the naval man to provide us with entertainment. 

And that’s why they call him Jack the Handy Man. 

In the formation of a ship’s concert party members of the 
crew who can “ give a turn” are eagerly requested to join. 
Naval concerts are usually of the variety type, and one ship 
often invites the crew of another to attend its concert. 

The first recital of a concert party is awaited with marked 
interest. ‘The crew is eager to know what sort of a glee 
party they have on board and if it can in any way compete 
with the talent displayed by the troupe on board H.M.S. 
which enjoys great renown amongst three big fleets. 

Let us try a pen-picture of a first night in a man-o’-war, 
about five months in commission. 


Tue First NIGHT 


Scene: Quarter-deck of H.M.S. Cherebus. Time: 8 p.m. 


The stage is rigged and handsomely decorated. Flags 
abound everywhere. The quarter-deck is like a great hall; 
every seat is occupied and many people are left standing. 
There is a buzz of excitement and anticipation. Wiggie 
Bennett, that mirth-provoking clown whose antics make all 
hands sore with laughter, is billed to appear three times on 
the programme. 

The curtain rises and a lieutenant in evening dress comes 
forward. 

“Gentleman, the first item on the programme is a song 
entitled a ‘Baby’s prayer at twilight,’ by Able Seaman 
Trimmer. 

Mr. Trimmer appears and in his anxiety to kick off makes 
a false step with the band. He looks daggers at the band- 
master who returns the scowl with a leaven of that pity 
which is akin to contempt. Trimmer manages to struggle 
through the first verse, however, and completely regains 
composure when the crew joins in the chorus. He puts so 
much sentiment and emotion in the second verse that a titter 
runs through the audience at the sight of the seaman looking 
heavenward with hands joined as though in supplication. 
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* Didn't think old Joe was so daft," is the verdict of a few 
unfeeling critics. 

A joyous shout greets the next announcement: “ Cross 
Purposes" Bandsman Wilton and Stoker Bennett. What 
matter as long as Bennett appears ? 

Everybody is in good humour and prepares to laugh. 
The comedians enter from opposite corners and, walking 
smartly, collide with each other. 

“Why don’t you look where you’re going?” snaps 
Wilton. 

“Why don’t you go where you're looking?” returns 
Bennett. 

The repartee might have produced a laugh in the early 
days of Little Tich but it isn’t topical to-day. Here and 
there a giggle is sacrificed to encourage the comedians. 
Many old jokes are exhumed. There is the eternal, soporific 
jest about Woolworth’s, the “Saw you with a lady last 
night,” with its flat rejoinder, “ That wasn’t a lady: that 
was my wife.” 

And soon. [Itis nota success. Bennett, the great clown 
on the mess-deck, is a complete failure on the stage. His 
nervousness is obvious, and his gaiety is forced. He forgets 
his part and his partner spoils the turn by prompting too 
loudly. 

Sam Bewley is booked for No. 3 on the programme and 
fout minutes after his appearance on the stage the entire 
audience is in hysterics. 

Sam is a very quiet fellow; he scarcely ever speaks to 
anybody. Now he delights his shipmates with his George 
Robey antics. His song, “ Pll be up your way next week,” 
terminating with what the sweep said to the lady, might 
not appeal to Dean Inge, but it reduces a matloe to convul- 
sions. One or two drawing-room stories, particularly the 
one about the parson and the parrot—to say nothing about 
the anecdote of the lady and the bath-plug, produce roars 
of merriment, and when Sam finally goes off a deafening 
clamour for an encore follows. 

Sam comes out again. He has “ gripped” his audience 
and knows what it wants. Another comic song and a couple 
of jests gain him roars of laughter and repeated encores. 
“ Well I’m blessed! Who "ud have thought it was in old 
Sam?” is the general comment all round. 
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DEPRESSION 


* Gentlemen—the next item on the programme will be 
a song by E.R.A. Weston, entitled, “Love’s garden of 
roses.’ 7 

One great agonizing groan sweeps the whole quarter- 
deck. A sloppy song on top of the last tonic is not the 
desideratum. Weston appeats with a sheet of music in his 
hand. (I have never known an E.R.A. able to sing without 
a sheet of music.) He has a fine baritone voice. 

* Gentlemen," pleads the lieutenant, “will please ease 
down the smoke." Then all the O.D.’s light up fresh fags 
and throw their match-sticks down the nearest necks. 

Weston lingers fondly in a dissertation on pink leaves and 
roses and their homogeneous relationship to the lips of his 
beloved. (After you with the powder-puff), he sings : 

Breathe to me, love, ah let me hear ! 
What dost thou say to me ? 
Whisper! whisper, O gentle dove—— 


* Away—ist picket boat!” yells the quartermaster—and 
all hands laugh. 

The next to appear is Jock McGroffin in the róle of 
Scottish comedian. A weakness for the spirit-ration has 
provided Jock with a damask nose fit to guarantee his safety 
when cycling by night. Jock sings like a born Celt and 
recounts a few experiences in Aberdeen and London. The 
yarns are very funny but nobody understands a word he says 
—this makes the show all the more comical and Jock goes 
off midst a scene of enthusiasm. 

Able Seaman Terence O’Flarherty is the next entertainer. 
Like a breeze from the mountains of Kerry he comes on 
the stage, all smiles and good humour, and expounds his 
theories of the Irish jaunting-car. 

Terry never went to the same school as John McCormack, 
However, what he lacks in melody he makes up for in 
comedy and step-dancing. “Aisy a minute," he says, 
* did you ever hear this one?” With delicious brogue he 
recounts the following story: 

There was once an. English soldier fell in love with an 
Irish girl while he was stationed in Ireland. He had the 
misfortune to have a very large mouth. His mouth was 
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really so large that when he laughed his ears used to fold up 
and threaten to disappear between his lips. 

He approached the girl’s father with a view to securing 
the old man’s consent to pay court to his daughter. 

* Oh, Mr. Casey,” he said, “I come to tell you I love 
your daughter and she loves me. We both love each other 
dearly and x 

* Half a minute,” ejaculated Mr. Casey, “ will ye for the 
peed heaven close your mouth and let’s see who you are 

ste” 

Laughter and applause follow Terry as he makes off the 
stage. Bandsmen sigh, O.D.’s light up fresh fags and strong 
Chief P.O.’s rustle their programmes in search for the next 
entertainer. The M.C. announces that Telegraphist Lyons 
will oblige with the hornpipe. 

The band strikes up the rollicking sailor’s hornpipe and 
a young sparker, in an immaculate white suit, pounces on 
the stage, all smiles and blushes, and goes through a series 
of movements that never, from the beginning to the end of 
his career, does a sailor perform. He is applauded more 
for his nerve than for any Terpsichorean art he may possess 
and he bows to an audience that has already put him down 
as a product of Greenwich School. 

The next turn is a choir of E.R.A.’s, and very entertaining 
it usually is. The engine room minstrels sing, let us say, 
* Comrades All," and so melodiously and buoyantly does 
the rhapsody skip from an appealing tenderness to an 
extravagant flourish that it grips the whole quarter-deck in 
a very short time. That it is easily the favourite will be 
demonstrated for days after. “ Fight the fight " and “ Play 
the man" . . . will be the only flotsam of the song left 
for musical matloes to murder unmercifully. 

The next display may be the Hacka party—but I will 
deal with that very cannibalistic ceremonial in the next 
chapter. The concert usually terminates with everybody 
singing “God Save the King." Community singing 
among matloes is always very pleasant to listen to, but 
somehow or other naval men never appear to do justice to 
the National Anthem. Here and there a shrill falsetto 
clashes violently with a sepulchral bass.  Cacophonous tad- 
poles who cannot reach “ Long to reign over us ” without 
putting their faces out of step, essay to drop two octaves or 
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chant what in their impression is considered as “ singing 
seconds.” Only staunch Imperialists maintain a dignified 
silence and feel unspeakably grateful that his Majesty 1s 
not present. 


JOE THORN, THE CHARACTER IMPERSONATOR 


No naval concert party is considered worthy of debate in 
canteen conferences unless it can boast of a Hacka party. 

A Hacka party consists of a posse of fiery desperadoes of 
the type which keep many a grey-haired old lady awake all 
night wondering what devilment her wandering boy is up 
to. Members are certified by the Commander as untame- 
able and are the despair of the jaunty. The clan on my last 
ship enjoyed a not-too-illustrious nomenclature: Batchy 
Payne (leader), Looney Price, Maddo Higgins, Barmy Doyle, 
Doggo Roach, Oilskin Pitcher, Wetto Gale, Donkey Bray, 
and Bugs Armstrong—all temperamentally unsuited for the 
Navy and morally irresponsible for their actions. 

The qualifications necessary to become a member of the 
Hacka party are an absolute repudiation of all ambition and 
a refined taste for every sort of tomfoolery in which it is possible 
to revel. Mad Carew and Lochinvar with all their temerity 
would hardly be considered eligible for enrolment, for in 
almost every case a candidate is expected to go as far as 
pulling a policeman’s nose for a lark and then to explain to 
the magistrate he had direct orders from his commanding 
officer to do so. 


THe War DANCE 


The demonstration which the Hacka party gives at the 
concert is that wild, weary fandango known as the Maori 
war dance. (The “ All Blacks" gave a fine exhibition of 
it before every match they won on their visit to England in 
1927. This was done, of course, to frighten their opponents.) 
Each warrior is smeared from head to foot with black oily 
liquid, and his features are so painted with hideous hiero- 
glyphics that the bewildered orchestra believes he carries 
his own music on his face. 

Music,—ye gods! With an unmerciful yell and a hulla- 
balloo the posse appears on the stage grimacing, gesticulating, 
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whooping, and howling. The leader, brandishing a fear- 
some axe and looking for all the world like a cross between 
Gungha Din and Pete’s steam man, springs forward. 

Leader: “ Herami! herami! herami! ” 

Chorus: “ Herami! herami! herami!” 

Leader: “ Getta wee wee apackre a nungreyon a yah!” 

Chorus: “ Yahoo! yahoo! yahoo!” 

And so on. I cannot recollect the language. The finest 
exponents of it, I should imagine, are Plymouth hawkers. 
The grinning, braying and squealing, the gnashing of teeth, 
the biting of tongues, and other ghastly antics are nothing 
short of terrifying. 

If this orgy is a war dance, I feel a deep sympathy for the 
enemies of the Maoris. The dance alone is enough to slay 
without wasting ammunition. It is also represented as an 
address of welcome, but if such capers denote their system 
of hospitality, I am afraid I should be content to leave my 
card and tell them I had some shopping to do. 


HISTRIONIC MATLOES 


The róle of character impersonator is considered a popular 
turn at a naval concert. Mariners who aspire to follow in 
Bransby Williams's footsteps are more numerous than one 
would imagine. The performance is usually entertaining. 
If it is not true to life, then something is wrong; and the 
absurd appeals just as strongly to a matloe as the “ mirror 
up to nature." 

I remember one gentleman giving a representation of 
Fagin bewailing his fate in the condemned cell. It would 
have been a good show, only he was smoking a Woodbine 
—a cigarette which I do not think was manufactured in the 
old rascal's time. 

I recall a Blue Marine giving an impression of Napoleon 
at St. Helena. Hat, attitude, voice, and even figure were 
Napoleonic to a nicety—but a heavy ginger moustache did 
not make a very realistic picture of the man who divorced 
Josephine. 

I will not easily forget one Stoker Irving coming on the 
stage only half attired as Cardinal Wolsey. He enthralled 
. the audience by saying a few things about Henry the Eighth 
as he bade lamentably a long farewell to all his greatness. 
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The acting was certainly good but the picture was utterly 
spoiled through pure carelessness. The “venerable patri- 
atch,” I blush to confess, lost much of his pastorial dignity, 
for beneath his cardinal’s ermine robe there dangled the 
lower part of a pair of matloe’s wide night-clothing trousers. 


jos THorn at THE Y.M.C.A. 


If ever anybody wasted his sweetness on the desert ozone, 
surely it was my old pal Joe Thorn. He was a born actor. 
Like Edmund Kean, his vehemence almost terrified people. 
He had, however, one failing. He used to swear luridly 
when roused. If you stood on Joe’s pet corn, you would 
not hear anything so mild as “ O hang ! ” or “ Botheration |” 
I do assure you. Such interjections played no part in Joe’s 
private vocabulary. 

Some yeats ago out concert party gave a performance in 
the Y.M.C.A. of a Scottish town in aid of local charities. 
Our artists were pleasantly surprised to discover that across 
the road from the stage entrance, opposite the building, was 
a cosy pub. Many of them regaled themselves: before 
their turn, to gain courage; after it, to give thanks. 

The lion-hearted Joe required no liquor to give him 
coutage—but he took it just the same. His first imperson- 
ation was that of a broken-hearted sailor who returning from 
abroad finds his wife has run away with a Marine. How 
well I remember the pathos in his voice when he said: 

“Home! home! is this the home I saw in dreams ? 
Is this the fireside I yearned for—O Heaven, have mercy : 
My shattered life, by bitter destiny ‘a 
How brilliantly he acted! He was a picture of grief and 
bereavement. There was a piteous tenderness in his broken 
accents that brought tears to the eyes of many. Here and 
there a sob was heard. 
“ Heaven forgive that Marine— 
I never shall! 
A Marine too—bah!” 
He snapped his fingers with the air of a man who finds 
comfort in his contempt for a dastardly action. 

At this juncture, three Marines in the front row of seats 
began to tittet. With a murderous scowl of fury he turned 
on them with an accusing finger: 
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“Here! I'll wipe that flaming smile off your something dials for you!” 
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“Here! Tl wipe that flaming smile off your something 
dials if I get down alongside o° you—you bloomin’ leather- 
becked is .? 

The curtain was immediately rung down before the 
Marines were able to discover what they represented in 
Joe’s estimation. The embarrassment of the situation was 
saved, however, by the thunderous applause for an encore 
which followed. 

Joe came out again, bowed, smiled, scowled, and scanned 
the front row for stray Marines. But three seats were 
empty. At the advice of our chaplain—who knew Joe— 
the per mare per terram \ads had withdrawn. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began Joe, “with your kind 
permission my next impersonation will be that well-known 
character from David Copperfield—Uriah Heep.” 

Joe’s anger had not abated. I could discern it in the cold 
glint of his eye as he rubbed his hands oilily, fawned, and 
genuflected : 

“Ah! Good day, Master Copperfield: I did not know 
we had the pleasure of your company. It seems like old 
times seeing ycu again, Master Copperfield—I mean, Mister 
Copperfield: the other is so fameelyar ” Then, when 
David was supposed to turn his back—“ Curse you, Mister 
Copperfield! Curse you, you sneaking brat, you always 
stood in my way! You were always spying on me, you 
hound—curse you again, you son of a—Mister Copper- 
field !” 

The Marines certainly must have incensed him. He put 
so much venom into his “Curse yous,” that everybody 
expected him to go up another octave or two. 

Even the deafening applause which greeted his “ Uriah ” 
did not drown his “‘ green room gossip " after the' curtain 
descended. The first three rows of seats could hear him 
very plainly telling the other artists his impressions of the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry. To him they represented 
anything in the world but “ England's sheet anchor." 

An M.C. announced that Able Seaman Thorn’s next 
impression would be “‘ The Bells," and a mighty cheer went 
up. From my place in the second row I could distinctly 
hear Joe giving his instructions to Taff Lloyd, his assistant. 
He appeared to be handing Taff a bell, because he said, 
“Don’t forget, now, Taff, when I say: ‘ Those bells shall 
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not ring out!’ I want you to ring that bell like something 
h " (betraying a marked taste for poetry) Then I 
heard Taff, whose voice bore symptoms of a few excursions 
“across the road,” pledge his oath that the injunction would 
be observed. 

The next scene, amid lowered lights and a darkened green 
background, saw Joe as the old miser caressing fondly the 
heap of glittering coins before him on the table. He jingled 
them, lifted them, handful after handful, let them run through 
his fingers, kissed them, embraced them, and crooned over 
them in ghastly ecstasy. His rambling soliloquy held the 
audience spellbound. Burning liquid seemed to scintillate 
from his maniacal laugh as he neared the fatal words which 
defied the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 

Unfortunately, in about the middle of the eerie mono- 
logue, Taff Lloyd, who apparently had no great reverence 
for twelve-lesson memory courses, again felt the pangs of 
thirst. He dropped the bell and ambled “across the way ” 
without giving a moment’s thought to the predicament in 
which his partner would be left. 

The fatal moment arrived. A deep hush fell on the 
audience. 

* Asssh! those bells shall not ring out!” shrieked Joe. 

He was a fairly good prophet . . . they did not ting out. 
Taff appeared to be playing the róle of Casabianca's father. 

“ Those bells shall not ring out!” screamed Joe, a look 
of anxiety suffusing his haggard features. 

Again his prognostications were correct. A terrible 
suspicion seemed to grip him. He ground his teeth in 
impotent fury. 

“ Those bells shall not ring out ! " he repeated hysterically. 
They didn’t. With a bound he reached the wings. : “ Eh, 
Taff!” he bawled, * what about that bell ! ” 

Then the curtain came down, and the band played “ Pack 
sei all your troubles in your old kit bag, and smile, smile, 
smile.” 


INSOLENCE AND DIGNITY 


A CERTAIN Chief Sick Berth P.O. had no small opinion of 
his professional skill. When he got a draft-chit from the 
Naval Hospital people wondered if the grey old pile would 
remain standing and if the patients would ever recover. 
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An A.B. entered the sick bay to interview him. The 
seaman opened a paper packet of white powder. 
» Chief,” he said, “ will you kindly tell me what this 
is ?” 

With a great flourish of importance the Chief dipped his 
finger into the powder and applied it to his tongue. 

** Soda," he said promptly. : 

“ Thanks, so much," returned the A.B., “ old Whacker 
Payne said it was rat poison—and I wanted to make certain.” 


THE ESCAPADES OF HAPPY HERBERT 


* Youn account of the Hacka party was very amusing," said 
a retired officer to me, “ but I gathered from your previous 
writings that there was none of the dare-devil type in the 
Navy of to-day. You led us to believe that the mad-cap 
sailor had vanished altogether.” 

I did nothing of the kind. I declared that the drunken, 
vulgar, and illiterate clique was a thing of the past; that, 
with a few exceptions, the general behaviour of your blue- 
jacket to-day is sober and gentlemanly. Why, to say that 
our mad-caps are gone from our midst is almost to admit 
we are a third-rate Power! Heaven help England if her 
defenders ever lose that innate love of merriment which keeps 
body and soul together in places like Scapa Flow and Lamlash. 


A MATLOE’S WHOLE EXISTENCE 


Many matloes possess an inherent love for devilment. 
It runs in their blood to an advanced age. How many can 
pass a parked motor-bike without squeezing the horn ? 
How often we are tempted to knock at an inoffensive door 
and run like wildfire. 

Yesterday when I saw the crown of a derelict hat in the 
roadway simply asking to be kicked I could not resist the 
temptation . . . although I should like to catch hold of the 
giggling clown who put the brick underneath it. 

Wherever there is a gathering of Britishers we can look 
for a few escapades which may even terminate in the police- 
court. University students love a prank just the same as 
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your fiery matloe—the only difference being the definition 
of the revelry by some newspapers. The one is called 
“A Students’ Rag," the other “ Disorderly Conduct of 
- Sailors.” 

One of the finest seamen I ever came across in the Service 
was known as Happy Herbert. All through his career he 
was noted for his arms, which were utterly innocent of any 
decoration. Yet Happy was anything but a wilful offender. 
He was a hard worker, with a boyish love for diversion of 
evety description; a regular seafaring Bindle, with all that 
famous character's honesty and love of fair play. 

Some years ago, on a Sunday morning, at the Naval 
Barracks, Happy decided not to attend “ Divisions," z.e., 
parade for inspection. He felt it prudent to stay away 
because his one serge suit, though good enough for working 
in a collier, was hardly suitable for the pomp and stately 
grandeur of Sunday's divisions. 

The secret of “ dodging divisions " on the Sabbath, how- 
ever, was a problem that had for many years baffled craftier 
brains than Herbert's. At that period there were so many 
“ sleuths ” appointed to round up absentees that grave danger 
existed of one party arresting the other. 

Happy explored the whole depot for a convenient asylum 
in which to lay his weary head until Divisions should be 
over, but could not find a place which any of his brother 
pelicans would guarantee as safe. Time went rapidly, and 
at last in desperation he sought out his chum Dick Ford, 
who was colonnade sweeper. 

“ Where can I stow myself?” gasped Happy. 

“ Hide in one of the offal bins,” advised Dick; “ they’re 
safe and clean.” 

The barrack offal is a little higher than the ordinary house- 
hold sanitary bin. It is a very serviceable receptacle; but, 
even when cleaned out, by no means a fragrant sanctuary, 
Happy was no epicurean, and the necessity for immediate 
flight egged him to test the experiment. He jumped into 
one of the bins and instructed Dick Ford to put on the lid. 
Dick did so, and immediately Happy bobbed up again. 

“ Phew |—let me out, Dick; my name’s Herbert, not 
Houdini,” he gasped. 

“Too late, Happy, too late!” yelled Dick aghast; “ get 
back quick—the Commodore’s coming and all his gang | 
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Up sprang Happy like a Jack-in-the-box. 
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If you're caught now—TI take the can back—down out of 
sight’... quick1^ 

* For the love of Heaven let me know when he's gone 
by!" moaned Happy. 

" 4n give two taps on the lid," vociferated Dick—* down, 

uick ! ”? 

* Righto! Two taps, don't forget... all right —O 
suffering duck L3 

The few minutes’ confinement must have seemed zons to 
poor Herbert. 'To ease his sufferings he lit a cigarette. 
Needless to say, this made matters worse, as there was no 
outlet through which the smoke could escape. When the 
Commodore passed by he decided to assure himself that the 
bins, in accordance with Regulations, were all empty. He 
rapped on each with his knuckles and the hollow echo 
indicated emptiness. He tapped twice on one of them, and 
lo !—ap sprang Happy like a jack-in-the-box. 

It is hard to say which had the bigger fright—Happy or 
the Commodore. When he absently tested the bin—an 
operation he performed every Sunday—and saw the lid 
spring up with a white-faced matloe attached to it, enveloped 
in a cloud of smoke—surely the greatest dignity in the 
Depot was not above a scare. 

The most poignant part of Happy’s punishment for this 
indiscretion was being compelled to meet the expenses of a 
large addition to his wardrobe. 


Tue MIssING CHINSTAY 


A fortnight later Admiral’s inspection took place. Happy, 
in a brand new suit, found himself fit to face the ordeal. 
But alas! some hitch was bound to occur. Before an 
Admiral commences his inspection of the ranks the com- 
mand “ Off caps " is given. The order is a token of respect, 
and headgear is removed smartly in two distinct motions. 

On this occasion, however, the Admiral requested that 
caps should remain on the respective heads with chinstays 
down—a chinstay, by the way, is a strip of serge braid which 
is adjusted under the chin to keep the hat secured to the head 
in windy weather. ; 

Happy received a severe shock. He had no chinstay in 
his cap. Would he never escape trouble? A brilliant idea 
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occutted to him. He was in the fourth platoon, and there 
was time yet to deceive the powers that be. 

Swift as thought he put his hands behind his back and 
rapidly unlaced the serge tape in the rear part of his trousers. 
He took off his cap, adjusted the tape under his chin, brought 
it around each side of his face, and tied a bow-knot where 
the two ends met at the top of his head. Then he replaced 
his cap, looking for all the world like a sober respectable 
matloe with his chinstay adjusted. 

Unfortunately, when the Admiral reached No. 4 platoon 
he confessed to a burning curiosity concerning the coiffure 
of the Barrackites. 

“ Let this platoon off caps,” he said. 

The order “ Off caps ” was then given, and the movement 
was catried out so expeditiously that it revealed Happy 
to all the world with a serge bandage around his face and a 
conspicuously large bow at the crown of his head. 

Happy was inserted in the Commander’s repott. 


His New ROLE 


No matter how troublesome or stubborn an offender is 
in the R.N., if he happens to be a good worker every effort 
is made to redeem him. Authority, on this occasion, shut 
its eyes to Happy's misdemeanours, and in one herculean © 
effort to keep him out of mischief appointed him church 
“ sweeper "—the general cleaner in the church. 

The job appeared to suit Herbert to a T. 

For a whole month he had not appeared before the Com- 
mander. It was strange to hear the ** Defaulters " bugle and 
not be obliged to answer it! It almost made him homesick 
at times. 

Authority decided that his ecclesiastical duties agreed with 
him. And they did. He loved his work. He was wrapped 
up in the church, lived in it, and was proud of its clean- 
liness. It was, indeed, a model of neatness. When the 
doors were opened for morning setvice, woe betide the 
devotee who entered without wiping his feet on the mat. 
Once a preoccupied young signalman strolled in and omitted 
to remove his hat. 

“Eh!” thundered Happy, “do you know you’re in 
church ?” 
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* Ye—es," stammered the other vacantly. 
** Well, take your cap off, or PI lift you under the 
—— ear-hole ! " snapped Happy. 


THE BROKEN MELODY 


Once when sleeping accommodation was very limited 
Happy decided to sleep in his beloved quarters, so took his 
hammock to the temple. He slept there every night after 
until one fatal Sabbath day which I shall never forget. Happy, 
by the way, not being a particular sort of customer usually 
stowed his hammock inside of the organ. 

On this particular occasion Happy decided to have a week- 
end ashore, so induced a friend to deputize him. The com- 
rade slept in the church on the Saturday night and on the 
following morning followed Happy's example and stowed 
his hammock in the organ as well. 

When Divine Service commenced that day the organ 
misfired. Great consternation reigned in the church because 
the instrument, except for a few asthmatical groans, refused 
to play. The organist was at his wits’ end, and a couple 
of bandmasters were called upon to investigate. There was 
no defect, however, in the musical apparatus. The pipes 
were discovered to be groaning a feeble protest against 
their inability to function because Happy's hammock 
was cutting off the supply of air so much needed to enable 
them to “ gather at the river.” 

However, he gathered at the guard-room for 14 days after. 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


Herbert was often fascinated by the stately figure of a 
golden eagle with imposing wings which adorned the 
Scripture-desk immediately beneath the bracket on which 
the Chaplain rested the Bible. Sad to relate, it was this same 
majestic figure which lost him his cherished billet. 

One day while he was sweeping the floor the handle came 
off the broom. When a matloe finds himself with a broom- 
handle and nothing attached to it—and no petty officer in 
sight—he develops a marked tendency to improve his golf 
by practising a variety of novel shots. Happy's experiences 
on the links, however, were sadly limited. One particularly 
violent swing brought the broom-handle in contact with the 
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eagle’s beak and knocked it clean off. The whole beak with 
a section of face lay on the floor and the beautiful bird seemed 
destitute of all dignity. 

Happy became alarmed. If he reported the accident a 
Court of Inquiry would be bound to incriminate him. He 
was the only one, with the exception of the chaplain, who 
had access to the church—and parsons did not usually go 
around knocking eagles' noses off. He decided to say 
nothing about it, so recovered the fragment of nose and 
examined it. Hurriedly he plastered the disjointed part 
with soap and replaced it on the bird's face, whete it fitted 
fairly securely. 

All went well until the following Sunday, when the parson 
mounted the reading-desk. 

“ My dear brethren,” he began. He planked the book 
down in its accustomed place and off fell the eagle’s beak before 
the whole congregation. "litters and smothered laughter ran 
through the pews, ladies bit handkerchiefs, officers buried 
their heads into prayer-books, and matloes in the rear of the 
church laughed outright. 

Two days later poor old Happy Herbert was unfrocked. 


THAT DARNED EDUCATIONAL TEST 
I 
Tue Iron HEEL oF FRACTIONS 


Many old salts will remember the great wave of indignation 
which swept fore and aft the lower deck in the year 1907, 
when the educational test was introduced into the Navy. 

An order was promulgated that before any rating could 
become a petty officer he must first pass an educational 
examination. The test consisted of three or four posers, 
involving the first four rules of arithmetic, simple and 
compound, vulgar and decimal fractions, calculation of 
averages, and the making out of mess bills. There was an 
additional examination in dictation. 

It was augured all round that the Service would go to the 
dogs. Up to that time a fairly educated matloe was often 
looked upon with not a little contempt, as a bright product 
of free education. If he was a deep reader he was often 
reminded of the fact to his discredit. Any errors he com- 
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mitted were put down to his devotion to books. For some 
incomprehensible reason he was never credited with any 
great skill in the use of spike and mallet. If he was reticent 
he was a snob. If he cleaned his teeth he was a swanker. 
If he took care of his nails he was effeminate. If he was 
religious he was daft. 

Those who felt the blow deepest were the second class 
petty officers, who were on the “top line” for the first 
class rate. In my own ship I saw some of them surveying 
a specimen examination paper which was placed on the 
notice board. ‘They shook their heads and spoke sadly of 
the utter hopelessness of their ever grappling with it. 
“ Fractions and decimals won't moor ship, splice wire, or 
sail a cutter,” I have heard them grumble, “those young 
educated blokes will jump over our heads now,—the Navy 
is going to hell fast.” 

Many of those poor fellows really deserved much sympathy. 
I have known some of the finest and most competent seamen 
that ever breathed stemmed in their worthy progress by the 
tantalizing ambiguity of fractions and decimals. Year after 
year they simply “lingered ” in the Service wearing the same 
old * hook ” on their arms. Added to this, they often had 
the aggravating experience of witnessing certain subordin- 
ates, who had often given them trouble while under their 
charge, jump over their heads. 


My PuriL—YEr MASTER 


Mutt Brennan was a second class petty officer in my ship. 
He was indeed a most efficient seaman, but he nursed a 
marked contempt for anyone who read books other than the 
seamanship manual. Book-reading, in his opinion, unfitted 
a man for his work. ‘ Blokes who read love yarns can 
never do a seaman’s work,” he was wont to say. “ When a 
man’s mind is on a bloomin’ woman it interferes with his 
wotk and he ain’t properly responsible for his actions.” 
When the educational test was introduced, Mutt prophesied 
that in eighteen months the Navy would be the laughing- 
stock of the world—provided the Service survived eighteen 
months. 

“Tt’s the likes o' you that will get on in Service now,” 
he growled to me one morning when I had inadvertently 
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dropped my paint-brush over the side ; “ if you hadn't been: 
sod well educated you wouldn't have dropped that 
paint-brush in the ditch. All you educated blokes is daft. 
You cannot splice your own knife-lanyards." 

I was by no means well-educated—but the inference was 
permissible. In answer to a question concerning ship- 
swinging, I was trying to explain to the boatswain my theory 
of the angles formed by the lines of an isosceles triangle 
projecting beyond its base. Immediately it went around 
the ship that I had uttered a big word like “ isocles," and I 
was put down as one of those educated blokes and looked 
upon with suspicion. “ You'reall right talking about sausage 
triangles,” went on Mutt to me ironically, “ but all the 
trigonomogy in the world won't fish that paint-brush up 
again . . . jump inboard and see the officer of the watch.” 


Tue ULTIMATUM 


On another occasion I had the misfortune to ease in the 
quarter-deck awning a little too far for Mutt's liking, and 
he pounced on me. “ Here," he stormed, “ what the 
dye want to do that for! I suppose your d mind is on 
books again. That’s the awning you’ve got in your hand, 
—not a sausage triangle. Them books is driving you dotty. 
Now, look here !—if I catch you reading any more of them 
books you'll be ash party for a whole month and you'll 
sand and canvas the lower boom evety morning." 

After that, if ever I wanted to read or study, I had to follow 
the example of poor Abe Lincoln, and hide myself away. 
Sand and canvassing the lower boom on a winter's morning 
was a job I detested, and no naval pensioner cherishes 
pleasant memories of getting up ashes from the stokehold. 

Fortune, however, smiled on me soon after. Mutt Bren- 
nan saw Darby Allen—his most serious rival for promotion 
—poting over an arithmetic and a young A.B. at his side 
enlightening him on the mysteries of the milder mathematics. 
That was enough for Mutt Brennan. If Darby could learn, 
why couldn’t he? If Darby passed the examination he 
would jump over Mutt’s head, and Mutt was made of sterner 
stuff than to contend with such a contingency. He sought 
me out. 

“ Gerry, you haven't been reading books lately, have you ?” 
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ad I lied, with all the experience of a discreet young 

“ That’s the stuf! I thought you were a bit more on 
the sane side lately. Now look here .. . you knows all 
about fractures and decimals, don't you?” 

“ O yes, Mutt,” I thrilled ingratiatingly. 

* Well, I want a rub up. I want you to learn me the’ 
fractures "—he lowered his voice—“ I want to pass before 
Darby Allen; so will you give me a rub up?” 

“I shall be delighted.” 

* Righto! If I pass the next exam, I'll give you a check 
shirt and a pair of duck trousers. 

* What if you fail?” I queried. 

* O, you'll expectorate your crime on the lower boom 
for a month." 

A check shirt and a pair of duck trousers :—O Hamlet, 
it was not the transcendental magic of the laurels that thrilled 
my young soul so much as my desire to gain the favour of the 
redoubtable Mutt. I made up my mind to coach him, and 
I conjured up a vision of seeing Mutt's name on top of the 
list of successful candidates, and of Mutt clapping me on the 


shoulder and emancipating me from all unpleasant jobs for 
life. 


II 


STUFF or WHICH DREAMS ARE MADE 


After three weeks’ hard grinding I managed to instil into 
Muit’s concrete skull a faint idea of figures. He hated 
fractions—and not because they were improper or vulgar, 
either. He continually spoke very disparagingly of the bloke 
who invented “fractures” and seemed to have a drastic 
opinion of the bloke’s missus and people, too. 

“Took here!” he said to me, “not too much of the 
numerator and denomilaker. I want to learn fractures—not 
long words like them. You keep your jaw-breakers to your 
bloomin’ self. . . . Look at this sum here. Have a go at it. 
It's all about a d d cat." 6 
i& To the best of my recollection the problem was something 
like this : 
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A cat scales a wall in 42 minutes at the rate of 2.25 feet 
. pet second. If he drops six inches every third jump—how 
high is the wall ? 

To err is but human. Mutts poor brain must have been 
in a ferment. He went wrong somewhere. 'The answer 
should have been the height of the wall in feet. Mutts 
solution was 42 cats. 

** You've gone wrong somewhere," I ventured. 

“Have I! thanks. I’ve been tearing my brains to pieces 
for the last two hours on that sum, and you've got the 
popularity to come along and tell me I've gone wrong!” 

“ There’s two-fifths of a cat missing,” I added. 

“ Well, you find the beggar, that's all,” he snapped. 

I had no very high opinion of a cat, but I must admit he 
is entitled to a whole number—so I invited Mutt to travel 
ovet the ground with me. 

* Now, Mutt,” I began, “ one cat . . . one wall. Normal 
M.V.* of cat 2.25 feet per second. Reduce 4$ minutes to 
seconds we get 265.5. Divide that by the M.V. and we 
get the relative inclination of the cat's angle of ascent. 
Multiply that by 3.5 and you'll get the diameter of the cat. 
Now allowing for the time of flight = 

“That'll do,” interposed Mutt; “ pack that lot up. All 
this time you’ve been speaking Oxperando to me. the 
cat. Let's tackle something more civilised.” 

I really cannot recollect the next, but it was a pretty stiff 

sum. It concerned a destroyer steaming 30 knots leaving 
harbour at o6oo (6 a.m.), and another one doing 35 knots 
overtaking her before she got half-way back—what time 
did she get her accommodation ladder out? I forget the 
sum, but I know that I could not solve it. Mutt abused 
me unmetcifully and told me I was not so well up as people 
thought I was. 

We then tried the next. It concerned the necessary pur- 
chase required for a three-fold tackle 30.125 fathoms in 
length . . . the hauling part being rove through two 5-inch 
blocks 15 feet apart. 

Together we pored over the sum, but could make nothing 
ofit. I myself was mystified and, I am afraid, was suffering 
from a severe attack of brain-fag. After about half an hour's 


* Normal M.V. denotes muzzle velocity. That is the speed in feet 
per second at which the projectile leaves the muzzle of the gun. 
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hard work, I suddenly realised that I had omitted the decimal 
point in a row of figures and I could not exactly remember 
its place. I racked my brain. ** Now where the has 
that point gone?” demanded Mutt angrily as though the 
cat had come along and lifted it. 

* Pm sure I only shifted it to four places," I explained 
with an injured air. 

* Tt doesn't matter where you shifted it. My time is being 
wasted . . . you get hold of that d d point again!” he 
barked. 

* [s a mystery to me,” I confessed, muddled. 

“ Theres the beggar there," he growled, pointing to a 
decimal point in the next sum. 

*'That's no good,” I sighed, “let me see: The three- 
fold blocks were 15 feet apart was 30215 feet with a decimal 
in between some of the numbers. I quite forget where 
that decimal point originally was. 

“ Perhaps it's gone through the blinking block,” suggested 
Mutt cynically,—he got up from the table—“ I expect the 
likes of you will be a P.O. before me now. — They'll put you 
in charge of men and you can't take charge of a d d 
decimal point. . . . Gosh! Weve got a Navy.” 


A week later Mutt sat for his examination for petty officer. 
Four weeks after Mutt received the news that he had failed. 
He looked sourly at the long list of names in their order of 
merit. His was somewhere at the bottom of the Third 
Division. Out of a possible of 200 points he made a break 
of 4. His eyes wandered caustically to the top of the list 
and there to his chagrin he saw the name of Darby Allen— 
passed with honours. His eyes wandered again and fell on 
“Yours Truly.” Those eyes flashed sweet messages of 
eternal damnation to me. “You,” he masticated, “you 
sand and canvas the lower boom first thing to-morrow 
morning.” 

* Sorry, Mutt,” I replied, “ but I've been told off for the 
new number introduced in the Navy—gunnery office writer.” 

“That’s all you're good for," he rejoined, “ writing and 

. and sausage triangles." 
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TALE OF A “TOP-PIECE” 
I 


"Twas in the good ship Hogue in the Hamoaze in the year 
1908. Here and there on the seamen’s mess-deck could be 
seen eager figures pouring over arithmetic and educational 
test sheets. The ghastly smoke of inflammatory argument 
as to the value of a certain fraction or the precise latitude of 
a decimal point percolated through the very spud-nets hoisted 
at the crawford head for airing. 

“ Confound these dashed fractions!” barked Brigham 
Young. “I can't make head or tail of them.” 

Confound these dashed fractions! . . . we all looked 
inquitingly at the 2nd class P.O. of our mess. Brigham 
possessed a pretty extensive repertoire of interjections and 
adjectives which often assisted him to relieve his mind when 
he was annoyed, but “ confound " and “ dashed " were not 
among them. 

* How long has Brigham been like that ? " whispered Jim 
Crowe, a great fear dawning on him that fractions and 
decimals were affecting our messmate's mentality. 

“ Oh, he's been a proper goody-goody ever since he met 
that ginger party with the chocolate eyes at the submarine 
ball," volunteered Tom Bates. 

“Ginger party ?—was she the tall girl in a ball dress of 
red target stuff?" asked Nigger Banks. 

“Well, she wore a red sort of what-d’ye-call with silvery 
dangling gadgets on the ‘ doings’ of the thingumbob round 
here,” explained the other, whose weak point in literature 
did not appear to be ** Fashion Notes ” in the Heart Disease 
library. “Oh, she's a proud stuck-up thing," growled 
Banks, “she wouldn't dance with anybody but a P.O.— 
did you notice that ? ” 

** Why is she knocking round with Brigham then ?—he's 
only a second class P.O." asked Jim Crowe, mystified. 

" She's not knocking around with him. He's on pro- 
bation . . . that's why the poor beggar is tearing his brains 
out now to pass the test. For a fact, Greasy Baldwin the 
cook is chasing her as well. He's rubbing up to pass too. 
I guess she'll have the one who passes the exam first." 
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* What if they both pass together?” suggested Jim 
Crowe. 

“ In that case I should say the odds are slightly in favour 
e e E responded Bates; “he’s better-looking than 

ookie." 


Sadie Fitzpatrick had the reputation of having her head 
screwed on the right way. All her life her father had been 
a heavy drinker, so her home life had not been a very com- 
fortable one. She had a fine figure, good features, and with 
the crowning glory of a wealth of beautiful auburn hair she 
believed in her heart and soul she was “ the goods." She 
decided to marry well and have the novelty of a peaceful 
home of her own. 

True, her domestic life had been much quieter after her 
father had been sent to prison, but it left her family in 
straitened circumstances. Mr. Fitzpatrick was by trade an 
established bricklayer. But one day unfortunately he 
established a brick at the foreman and was now in prison. 

Mrs. Fitz. was a good mother but she used to give Sadie 
a pain in the neck. She was old-fashioned to a fault, wore 
plus-four sleeves, and was buttoned up so high in the neck 
that her head had all the appearance of sticking out of a 
ginger-beer bottle. No wonder Sadie wanted to marry. 


THe RIVALS 

Brigham Young and Greasy Baldwin (the second class 
P.O. cook) aspired to her dainty hand, but she gave both 
Lotharios clearly to understand that the man of her dreams 
was a warrant officer. . . . Failing that, a first class P.D— 
And nothing under that rating, so help her bob. 

Both Brigham and Greasy worked hard, desperately hard, 
to pass the educational test. The task seemed a stupendous 
one indeed, but they endured it like Spartans. The rivalry 
was keen and it was speculated all round that fortune would 
favour the swain who succeeded first, 


BRIGHAM STARTS FAVOURITE 
Brigham was fortunate in becoming friendly with the 
ship’s butcher. For one tot a day he advanced many pegs 
in the esteem of the industrious Marine. Soon he was 
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able to procure from the butcher a four-pound “ top-piece "* 
(i.e., a cut of the finest prime beef) twice a week. These he 
used to present to Sadie with his undying devotion. Sadie’s 
people being poor, the “ top-pieces " were very welcome 
indeed, and Brigham soon paved the way to the garden of 
her heart . . . thanks to the Marine butcher. 

Greasy Baldwin was in despair. Brigham had been taking 
Sadie out every other night and he was left out in the cold. 
Brigham had won her with “ top-pieces." Now how could 
he himself capture her smiles of approval? That was the 
problem that confronted Greasy. Surely there must be a 
way ? 

Suddenly it dawned on him that she might be fond of 
“ pusser's " cocoa. He decided to try his luck and brought 
het ashore two slabs with fondest love. 

Now “ pusser's " cocoa is the most delicious beverage in 
the world if taken in moderation. But if too much is quaffed 
it does not agree with the inside by any means. Sadie found 
a cup of it so palatable that she made a whole jugful of 
“ thickers ”—and drank it. 

That night the poor girl thought that two Kilkenny cats 
had declared war on her tissues. She had a severe bilious 
attack, and remained awake all night cursing the very name 
is ie Baldwin. Next day she slammed the door in 

s face. 


II 


WnisrT-WATCH AND BANKRUPTCY 


The coast was clear now for Brigham. He had no rival 
to fear, so continued to woo Sadie with toothsome “ top- 
pieces." For a whole week he took her to evety show in 
Plymouth, and Sadie thoroughly enjoyed herself. 

Now at about this period wrist-watches for ladies became 
all the rage. Sadie's young heart craved for one. She 
diplomatically dropped a hint now and again to her lover 
how much better her wrist would look with a dainty watch 
secured to it. But Brigham pretended not to hear. ‘The 
fact is, his funds were exhausted. He had spent all his 
money taking her around, so very reluctantly he was obliged 
to stop on board one evening when he was watch ashore. 
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He felt lonely and miserable for Sadie and longed for her 
company. To show her she was in his thoughts he excavated 
an extra “ top-piece,” wrapped it up in a brown paper parcel, 
and commissioned Able Seaman Wiggie Bennett to take it 
ashore to Sadie’s address and say, “ Brigham sends this with 
his best love.” Wiggie, scenting future favours, promised 
faithfully to do so. 

Alas! that diabolical, cruel, greasy Baldwin was on the 
wat-path. He knew everything, and ground his teeth with 
impotent rage as he saw Wiggie taking the “ top-piece " 
ashore to Sadie. Almost intent on wilful murder, he dogged 
the seaman’s footsteps through the Dockyard and out into 
Fore Street. 

Now Wiggie was unfortunately one of the matloes who 
in those days could cultivate a thirst at will. He decided to 
have just “one” before executing his commission, so he 
drifted into the * New London” and called for a pint. 
The treacherous cook dogging his footsteps came to a halt. 
In a flash a great idea set his greasy brain on fire. He dived 
into the nearest butcher's shop, bought four pounds of cats’ 
meat, had it wrapped up in a brown paper parcel, and then 
rushed over to the tavern where Wiggie had been regaling 
himself. 

** Hello, Wiggie.” 

* Hello, Cookie." 

* Going to have one?” 

* Well, I don't mind, Cookie. . . ." Wiggie drank up. 

Greasy Baldwin plied his guest with just enough alcohol 
to ctipple his discretion. Tactfully he asked Wiggie where 
he belonged to, and Wiggie replied that he hailed from 
Swindon. ‘Then the crafty cook began praising up Swindon 
Town, saying it was the finest team in the Three Leagues. 
Wiggie simply closed his eyes in sheer happiness and thought 
what a real, nice, genuine fellow Cookie was. While his 
eyes were closed Cookie snatched up the “ top-piece," hid 
it under his oilskin, and deftly replaced it with his own 
brown paper parcel, which he planted on the stool next to 
Wiggie. 

When they parted, Wiggie assured Cookie that he had 
acted like a brother, and that he would never forget him. 
He then went on his way tejoicing to Sadie’s house. 
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III 
MORE VILLAINY 

Wiggie gazed with unmistakable admiration at the hand- 
some girl who answered the door. 

* Hello,—you Mish Fishpa’rick ? ” 

“es, replied Sadie, "1 em." 

“ Ho, so you're ole Brigham’s Dulcimer, eh. . . . I admire 
ish tashte.” 

* Is there any message ? " she asked coldly. 

“ Yesh; Brigham sends thish with his besh love." 

“ Oh, thank you so much !—isn’t he a dear? good-night.” 

** Yesh; so's you too . . . goo’ nighsh." 

What did the villain Cookie do with the “ top-piece,” 
think you? He went down to a mothers' meeting in the 
Sailors’ Rest before the show started. He addressed all the 
ladies gallantly and said he had a “ top-piece ” in his posses- 
sion, which he wanted to raffle at threepence a ticket. "There 
was a large crowd of ladies present; they were delighted 
with the idea and Cookie left the great building with his 
pockets bulging with money. 

"Im going to get something for Sadie with this," he 
enthused. 

When Brigham came ashore two days latet he made 
straight for Sadie’s house. Just as he was mounting the 
steps, the door opened and he received the entire scaffolding 
of cats’ meat right in the face. He was almost knocked 
senseless. He dimly recollected Sadie saying, “ With your 
best love, eh !—there’s my love back ! ”—as she consigned 
his soul to a latitude that is paved with good intentions. 
He wasn’t allowed to explain. He saw the door slam again 
as he picked himself up. The patrol was heaving in sight, 
so he beat a hasty retreat. 


“Pm so sorry I did it,” sobbed Sadie to Greasy Baldwin, 
“ I couldn't help it. . . . He asked for it." 

“Twas a mean, dirty trick,” sympathised Cookie. 

“ I wonder if he really did do it,” went on Sadie tearfully ; 
“ he was always so good-natured and kind. ‘The sailor who 
called at the door was drunk. Oh, Cookie, perhaps 
there was some underhanded work—a joke at my expense, 
that perhaps he doesn’t know anything about.” 
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Cookie folded her in his arms. . . . “ Of course he did it, 
darling. I saw him shaking himself laughing all day over 
the drop you would get." 

“ Oh, the hateful wretch !—the beast,” screamed the girl. 

* He brought you cats’ meat—but look at what I bought 
you, dearest"— he opened a tiny packet and disclosed a 
dazzling wrist-watch. 

* Oh, you perfect dear!” thrilled the girl in ecstasy. 

Cookie took her in his strong arms again. 

“Darling, tell me you love your own greasy-necked 
Inspiration." 

“I do, I do, I do!” simpered the maiden joyfully. 


POETRY AND THE MATLOE 
I 


I ray me down two days ago in slumber deep. But hawkers 
coming to and fro disturbed my sleep. "Twixt noisy kids 
and barking dogs and cats awake all night, —I wonder if I 
will survive another day to write ? 

I rubbed my eyes, ran down the stairs, and begged my 
landlady to translate what the hawker was bellowing when 

ack Deacon called. 

* Gerry," he said, “ I crave a boon. I want your advice ; 
I’m in the dust-cart.” 

“In what manner may I be of service to you ? " I beamed 
in my nice way. 

** f understand you're a bit of a poet ?” 

** A bit!” I demanded, stiffening. 

The fragmentary suggestion nettled me. Ever since my 
famous “ Ode to a Dog’s Nose ” was accepted by a magazine, 
I have had no small opinion of my lyrical talents. Naturally 
I stiffened. I always stiffen when I am credited with knowing 
a “bit” about something. People who have seen me stiffen 
regard it as a symptom that I am about to procure my goat. 

* Yes, about poetry, don't you?” rejoined Jack. 

“I am acquainted with the rudiments of prosody,” I 
returned, icily. 

“Never mind religion, Gerry. If you’re anything of a 
poet you might tell me what rhymes with ' corner, ve 
been puzzling my brains out for days. I’ve even looked up 
the cookery book a 
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.* May I ask for what particular reason ? " I began. 

“You may, Gerry. I'm courting—courting strongly. 
The girl's called Daisy Flick, and she's the best-looking piece 
of goods in all North Corner. Now, she’s potty on poetry, 
and I want to try and compose something to please her and 
make her think more of me, and I’ve come to you for the 
first lesson. I want the verse to end up with * Sweet Daisy, 
the Empress of North Corner,’ but I’m dashed if I can find a 
thyme for ‘ corner ’.” 

“ Would Jack Horner be a plagiarism ? ” 

“I was expecting that silly lot. Do you fancy that I 
am going to write that she put in her thumb and jerked out 
a plum—eh! No, Horner won’t do.” 

“ If she were only called Warner, how nicely it would fit,” 
I mused,—“ sweet Daisy Warner, the belle of North Corner.” 

“ Unfortunately her name’s Flick,” rejoined Jack, bitterly. 

“ Her father, by the way, doesn’t happen to be a bit of a 
suborner,” I brightened, the Muse awakening in my soul. 

“No. He keeps a fish and chip shop. She serves behind 
the counter as well. O Gerry, you ought to see the majestic 
way she shakes the vinegar bottle. She's a dream of Turkish 
delight. O sweet Daisy Flick, the dear little darling of —~” 

“ Pennycomequick," I put in. 

“Gosh, Gerry, you've got it,” he enthused, “’tis a brain- 
wave!” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“I can wash out North Corner altogether and associate 
her name with Pennycomequick. She went out there last 
Saturday to buy some fruit. I went with her. Let me see !— 
by jove, Ive got it.” 

The angels of Heaven all love Daisy Flick, 
Who bought a banana in Pennycomequick. 

“Gerry, old sport, I'll invite you to the wedding." 


II 
POETICAL TARS 


Every naval man is passionately fond of poetry. If you 
stood up on the mess-deck and shouted just one line: “ The 
boy stood on the burning deck," you would immediately 
receive information concerning Casabianca and his sister 
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which would have amazed the late Mrs. Hemans. For 
example, stand up and whisper one line, —“ Seaman gunner, 
do not weep," you will positively be amazed at the large 
number of tadpoles who can readily construct another line. 
It was a blue-collared bard who first coined that stirring 
slogan :— 

Owing to the wind and tain, 

Poor old Argyle lost again. 


He must now be lying in his narrow cell, and surely he 
smiles in that last, long sleep, for he knows that his great 
message to mankind has not yet been disputed. 


MYSELF AND THE MUSE 


I am often asked how I first came to write poetry, where 
I got my ideas from, and how much money have I made out 
of it. 

'The first idyll which fascinated my infantile curiosity was 
one which emblazoned a large poster. Two cats—at least, 
one was a cat—facing each other on a wall talked about the 
virtues of a certain brand of milk compared with ordinary 
skim milk. One was a super-cat, a robust Persian purring 
with vitamins; the other a decayed streak of dandruff about 
as fat as an under-fed centipede. Their dialogue was in verse 
—not what one would call Homeric, but it was the means 
of planting in me that Caliopic seed which, since its sprouting, 
has placed me among the foremost poets in King Street. 


THe SHIPS MAGAZINE 


It was in the early blush of my rosy manhood—to be 
exact, when I was a taw-boned O.D.—that I wrote my first 
poem. In 1906, as to-day, there was more than one ship 
which sported its own magazine, and my ship, the D * 
published one called the “ Diadem." ; 

'This little mag., I regret to say, revelled in a coarse type 
of humour borrowed from other journals, a number of caustic 
remarks about other ships in the fleet, and not a few personal 
comments concerning the activities of our own shipmates. 
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As a tule, the journalese was anything but brilliant. Almost 
a whole page was devoted-to such inspiring philosophy as 
this : 


THINGS WE SHOULD LIKE TO KNOW 


Where does No. 24 mess get all the basins and plates from ? 

Who is the bloke with the big conk off the Astrea who caused the 
rough house at the dance last Tuesday night ? 

Does he fancy we are all wet on board the D ? 

Will he write an article for this paper telling us what it feels like to 
have a thick ear ? 

Who pinched Porky Nolan's chop out of the galley ? 

Will he kindly come back for the gravy? 

When is the A.B. in 26 mess going to pay the washing-woman ? 

Why cannot a certain petty officer be as nice to the “ troops ” as 
he is to the girl in the Criterion ? 

Does she know that he is a married man with three children ? 

Why is a certain forecastleman so stuck-up since he got the killick ? 

Is it true that his missus got her piano on the instalment system ? 

Doesn't his sister wear a cholera belt? 

Who is the young A.B. who swanks about walking out with the girl 
in the Y.M.C.A. ? 

Does he know that she's old enough to be his grandmother ? 

Will he take this tip from people who were out here ten years ago ? 
Etc;;-etc. 


Tue EDITOR 


The Editor—God bless the mark—I will call him 'Tom 
Blanco. He was, I suppose, the only editor who walked 
around in his bare feet. He was rough and tough, used to 
swear frightfully, and sported his own private language for 
troublesome contributors. He had no such things as 
rejection-slips. He usually hurled your undesirable MSS. 
at you. Indeed, he was fashioned more on the lines of the 
Texas, rather than the Fleet Street journalist. 

The contributions came largely from our own shipmates. 
You handed Tom your copy at his desk and awaited his 
verdict. If he accepted it the reward was the publication of 
your work under your own name, so that you could send a 
copy of the paper to your friends and let them see how clever 
you were. If he rejected it he acted more thoughtfully than 
other editors—he told you the reason why. Yes, sir, a little 
too freely at times, as he had the reputation of being open 
and straightforward. 
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Tue Eprror REGRETS 


I submitted to Tom my first poem, a lay about the roseate 
skies of Penang, which I wrote after infinite labour. He 
told me my fortune without the aid of a tea-cup. I was 
daft. My face reminded him of a seaboot. Whoever told 
me I could write ought to be strung up by the ankles. There 
was, however, a bit of promise in me if I only knew what 
to write about. 

“Try and write a poem on Billie,” he said after a while, 
“and bring it along to me.” 

Encouraged by this editorial benediction, I ruined many 
good sheets of foolscap endeavouring to extol the virtues 
of Billie. Billie, by the way, was a pet kangaroo we had on 
board, a present from the natives of Wallaroo. He was a 
great favourite with all, and quite a bit of a knut as kangaroos 
go. lam sorry to say that in glorifying Billie I stooped to 
imitate. Thinking I would be adjudged clever, I strung 
my lyre: 

Hail to thee, blithe Billie! 
Kangaroo thou never wert 


I forget the rest. Perhaps it is as well. Tom Blanco was 
not acquainted with Shelley. He had not read beyond my 
second line before he turned on me savagely. 

* What d’ye call all this (adjective) piffle? You say 
Billie ain’t a kangaroo! What does he look like—a tin of 
tomatoes, or what? You're getting dafter every day $i 
—he seized a spanner— get out of this (something) office, 
or l'll knock your brains out 4i 

“I want my poem back first !” I said stoutly. 

* Here you ate, take it . . . and do you know what you 
can do with it?" He then directed me to dispose of my 
rejected MS. in a manner which I am profoundly grateful 
is not the practice in modern journalism. 


GUNNERY MAD 


I AM vety grieved to say that I have heard that an old ship- 
mate of mine, a candidate for gunner's mate, has gone 
around the bend. It was over gunnery (this is a fact). 
It was agonizing to sit near him at meals any time. If the 
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pepper was not the section-leader, the sauce-bottle was 
platoon-commander, and the butter-dish, company-second- 
in-command. Next minute he would expatiate on tubes and 
fuses and high explosives till you felt you were not safe 
near the table with a box of matches on you. One night he 
went to a revue, and when the chorus girls started marking 
time he sang out to them, “‘ Keep your hands still, will you ! 
Platoon—halt ! ”? 

He was ejected and subsequently put by for medical 
examination. It was not until his sweetheart showed the 
authorities a poem he had dedicated to her that they decided 
to put him in a padded cell. Dear old Fleetmates, just read 
this. This is what gunnery can do. . I have called it 


A SEA&4AN GUNNER’S Love SONG 


I knew not love until you came 
Into this dreary town ; 

And then I knew my “ point of aim” 
Was two dear eyes of brown. 

Oh, tell me not my hopes are wrecked 
And I'll supply the serge. 

Is my poor line of sight correct ? 
If not—may I converge ? 


Each night my thoughts seek out their goal, 
They leave me here on deck 
To greet your pure and lovely sou , 
They then “line up and check." 
You cause my heart to jump and sink, 
I'm full of sex-appeal, 
My lovely actuating link, 
My sliding block of steel. 


Oh, darling, if you only knew— 
Out here, where we ate mooted, 
What my poor loving heart goes thtough 
When I am watch aboard. 
It beats its wings against its tomb’ 
And ships the old green coat, 
Sneaks out along the lower boom 
And drops down in the boat. 


It catches the 7.15 trip, 
The officets’ trip ashore, 
And gives the stern-sheet chap the slip 
Like a bolt from the Central Store. 
No liberty chit for that heart of mine ; 
It runs to your tender call ; 
It doubles along the railway line 
And climbs the dockyard wall. 
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Then home to you, my baby-doll, 
It speedily wings its flight ; 
And in your loving arms requal, 
For the rest of the peaceful night. 
It finds sweet peace with you it seems 
Each time we ate apart, 
For you're the boxslide of my dreams 
'The squeegee of my heart. 


Oh, how I’m longing to embrace 
Your lovely form indeed ; 

And stow it in a metalline case, 
My elbow-piece for lead. 

Ah, love, my soul’s delight remaining 
'To my poot heart espoused ; 

My latch-releasing, catch-retaining 
B M.levet housed. 


That’s what gunnery does, Fleetmates . . . “leave the poor 
old stranded wreck and pull for the shore." 


MY REPUTATION FOR A SONG 


AN ECCENTRIC HABIT 


One Saturday evening I was invited to a party to celebrate 
the last night of dear old Devonport Week. My old ship- 
mate, Jack Hodges, begged of me to write a toast on 
Argyle, as it was understood that the health of the home 
team was to be drunk. 

I hesitated. Jack is a fine singer, but he is addicted to a 
most extraordinary habit. If ever he forgets a line in a song 
at all he does not show the slightest trace of embarrassment, 
but very speedily substitutes some well-known Service 
expressions. His supplementary idioms usually are “ Come 
alongside,” “ Take off your seaboots,” and “ Sit down in 
the boat.” Jack was not above calling on the aid of these 
inelegant expressions even in church when he happened to 
forget a certain line in some lovely hymn. It was a scream 
to hear him sing that popular Italian favourite, “ O Solo 
Mio.” He usually began in fine voice: 


* O Solo Mio——" 
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As a rule this exhausted his Italian. But without the slightest 
flush on his features he would continue before an intelligent 
audience : 

Have a banana—come alongsideo, 

Casabianca tomato, 

Antonio, sit-down-in-the-boateo—— 

It was very amusing to listen to Jack, but there were many 
times when his audience would prefer that he had taken up 
Pelmanism. 

I will never forget how I felt on one occasion some years 
ago, when the P.O.’s of our ship gave a smoking concert in 
Constantinople. Our most distinguished guest was an Irish 
priest, who had been abroad many years and who was reputed 
to be passionately attached to his native country. 

The reverend gentleman expressed a warm eagerness to 
hear a good Irish song, and a hearty applause greeted Jack 
as he got up and walked over to the piano; But we who 
knew Jack were on tenter-hooks. We wanted nothing from 
his repertoire likely to give offence to our estimable patron. 
Jack started in fine voice, and got through the first verse of 
* Eileen Allanah” without a hitch. How we sighed our 
relief. Then he took a swig from his glass and continued : 

Eileen allanah, Eileen asthore, 

The ocean’s blue watets wash by the shore, 

In that dear land of shamrock where thou must abide ; 
Eileen allanah—O come alongside ! 

O, darling loved one, I know you'll be true; 

Sit down in the boat and I'll die, love, for you; 

My heart is now beating to its innermost core ; 

Eileen allanah—take off your seaboots. 

I really thought we all should have fallen through the 
floor were it not that we had to attend to his Reverence, who 
was almost doubled up with laughter. 


I WRITE a Toast 


How it all came back to me when Jack requested me to 
compose a toast to Argyle. I knew I would get the credit 
for the verses, but if Jack brought in some of his barbaric 
expressions what would become of my reputation? Should 
I risk this reputation for a song ? 

I did—to oblige Jack. Dimly I heard a voice at our 
meeting: “Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Mr. Hodges 
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will now oblige with a toast. Jack rose; the pianist strummed 
the keys sceptically : 


TO PLYMOUTH ARGYLE (he said) 


Jolly good luck to the lads of old Devon, 

Come, let us toast the old team with a smile: 
Here's to the first and the second eleven— 
Fortune befriend every man in Argyle. 

We must not treat the old team with derision ; 
Let's show the spitit of men of the West, 

Some day they'll climb to the Second Division— 
One thing we know—they are doing their best. 


A burst of loud applause greeted this. “ My fame is 
made," thought I. Jack took a deep swig, and I held my 


breath : 
Come let the sun of our hopes remain shining, 
Toast them once more, every man far and wide 
Every cloud has a silvery lining— 
Take off your seaboots and come alongside. 
We know poor Argyle will always endeavour 
To capture promotion their fame to refloat— 
It may be for years and it may be for ever, 
Kathleen mavourneen, sit down in the boat ! 


I am not composing any more toasts for Jack. 


MYTHICAL MEDAL MONEY 
I 


I was preparing to go home for the New Year. I felt 
anxious about the care and maintenance of my typewriter 
during my absence. While I pondered over the matter, my 
friend and “ townie,” Paddy Nugent, entered the room and 
threw himself into a chair. 

* Hallo, Paddy! I wish you a happy New Year," I said 
brightly. 

“Then don't trouble yourself!” he snapped. 

“I suppose," I added, chagrined, "there's no harm in 
wishing you a happy New Year?" 

** Divil a bit, ould son; but if you feel like cracking wish- 
bones, leave my poot leg alone." 

* Why are you so worried, Paddy?” I asked. “ You 
shouldn’t be, you know. We’re going home together for 
the New Year, aten't we?” 
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“ Gerry boy, there’s a grammatical error somewhere. We 
is plural. ^, 

“What! You mean to say you're not coming home ? " 
I gasped. 

“ Exactly! You've put your finger on the identical note. 
Tell the pater to spate the fatted calf. I should love to go 
home, Gerry, but, in the words of a famous Dicken’s character 

. circumstances, not under my individual control 

* Micawber,” I rejoined sagely ; “the old pecuniary em- 
barrassments. You're run out to a clinch—you're broke.” 

“Pon my soul, Gerry, the accuracy of your conjectures 
has always excited my warmest admiration." 

“ I might as well tell you this," I added. “I’m not ina 
position to help you." 

“Not until the eighteenth of next month?” he asked 
wistfully. 

* What happens on the eighteenth of next month ? " 

* I get my good conduct medal money—fifteen quid.” 

“T have nothing to spare now,” I said firmly. 


II 


Paddy, like many more naval men, suffers from a delusion 
that he will receive his medal gratuity on attaining fifteen 
yeats’ setvice. He is either an incurable optimist or danger- 
ously absent-minded, because he seems to have forgotten 
four occasions when he went ashore at Malta and mislaid 
his way back. 

Again he seems nevet to be haunted by the memory of a 
weary sojourn in the “ White City " in which he expiated a 
liberty he had taken with a Service boat’s anchor at Bantry 
by selling it for a shilling. 

“O well, if you have not the filthy lucre, it knocks the 
bottom out of Pandora’s ditty-box, I am destined to eke in 
* Aggie’s.’ Give my love to all in the old ranch——” 

“Look here,” I interrupted, “I’m going home. What 
possible excuse can I give your people to explain your re- 
maining behind ? " 

“ Oh, tell them anything. Tell them I’m seaman gunner 
of the watch, or, better still, that I'm Emergency Spud-peeling 
Party in the Academy.” 
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* Don't be absurd! What about Miss Codd?” 

His face clouded and he appeared to wince uneasily. 

“Thats where the shoe pinches the wrong foot, Gerry. 
Even if I had the fare home, plus expenses, I haven't given 
Stacia a present yet. I promised to get her a silk shawl 
when the noble barque lay at Gibraltar. You know the old 
proverb . . . ‘too much canteen boat, no catch-um Spanish 
shawls? When we left Gib. I didn’t have a cent. I prom- 
ised her the shawl—she’s still waiting for it.” 

* Paddy,” I counselled, “ be worthy of a matloe’s noble 
tradition; invent some excuse.” 

“I did that last year. Also on her birthday and Christ- 
mas time. I fear I’ve exhausted the supply of excuses.” 

* But, Paddy, if you deceive the girl now, what will you 
do after you marty her ? " 

* Deceive her again, Gerry; she's not too good to be. 
deceived. But without that silk shawl I can't possibly go 
home and face her." 

“If you are going to remain behind, Paddy, you could 
do me a very great favour," I ventured. 

“Could I? Disgorge it then!” 

* Look after my typewriter for me. Take it with you to 
Aggie's: Give it a good overhauling, as ic needs oil. It is 
an expensive machine and wants very careful handling.” 

* Righto! One good turn deserves another. Will you 
do one for me while you are home ? " 

“Tf it be within my power, Paddy A 

“ Thanks! I know the rest. No just cause or impedi- 
ment why you shouldn't. Well it's this: Not having the 
wherewithal to get Stacia a shawl I have a top-hole brain- 
wave. I won't be able to buy anything until the eighteenth 
of next month." 

** When you get your medal money ? ” I laughed ironically. 

“When I get my medal money. Pll write to Stacia and 
tell her I have the shawl and that I am sending it on to her 
by you 

“By me? I don’t understand.” 

“Ido. PI write and tell her I am unable to come home 
so am sending the gift by you. She’ll be waiting for you 
to turn up with it. You call at her house looking very dopey 
and crestfallen. Then you tell her that I entrusted you with 
a sacred mission to her in the shape of a beautiful Spanish 
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shawl and that you lost it on your way. You probably left 
it behind in the train." j 

“Do you think I could become a party to such lying 
deceit ? " I asked indignantly. 

“ Well, you want me to look after your typewriter. One 
good turn deserves another and you'll be doing an old pal 
a good turn." 

“Tl do it," I sighed brokenly—“ but remember, railway 
people usually return lost goods.” 

* Pll remedy all that by the eighteenth of next month.” 

“ When you get your medal money ? " 

“When I get my medal money." 


III 


Deeply sensible of my shameful conduct I called on Miss 
Codd a week later. 

“Gerry,” she simpered, “ you look as if you're about to 
collapse. Pull your bandages up like a good boy. Have a 
pinch of snuff or something." 

* Miss Codd ” I began brokenly. 

“The body is upstairs." 

“I deeply regret to say that Paddy———" 

* He's not dead, is he?” 

“Ohno! I've been guilty of an act of gross carelessness. 
Paddy entrusted me with a silken shawl to deliver to you and 
in my hurry I fear I left it behind in the train. I really feel 
more sorry than I can say & 

“Oh, don't worry a bit more about that, old thing. I got 
it all right. The railway people sent it on to me. Isn't it 
a dream of a shawl?” 

“Oh yes, er—it looks like snow, doesn’t it? ” 

“ Wasn't it a good job my name was on the label ? ” 

“ Er—very fortunate," I assented, “ vety warm lately, 
gon tit 8 

“ It artived here the day before Paddy came.” 

“ Is Paddy home ? ” I gasped. 

“Oh yes, he’s upstairs now recuperating after the New 
Yeat’s celebrations.” 

“Oh, please tell him I’m here," I pleaded; “I must see 
him at once.” 
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“In Heaven's name, Paddy, explain all," I begged in a 
hoarse whisper because Stacia was in the room. ** How are 
you home? How did Stacia get the present? Where is 
my typewriter ? ” 

“ Your typewriter, Gerry, is in safe hands. Mr. Pledgitt 
is looking after it like a hen looks after chicks." 

“ Pledgitt, hang it, man! he's a pawnbroker—isn’t he?” 

* Yes, but a reliable caretaker for all that—don't swear ; 
Stacie is in the room." 

* Do you mean to say ' I ground my teeth. 

“Ido. Listen, man. When you went away I got home- 
sick. I wanted to come home badly. I could find no place 
to put the machine so I took it to Uncle's, knowing he would 
look after it. Of course, if he let me have six quid on it it's 
his own look-out. That six quid paid my train fare and the 
Spanish shawl which I bought in Chinatown. I sent that 
shawl through railway delivery, then followed it here myself.” 

“Then darn and blast your confounded nerve; I wish 

ou 2? 

“ Did you speak, Gerry? " simpered Stacia. 

* He was saying he wished us every happiness and pros- 
perity," put in Paddy gaily. 

* Paddy," I hissed in impotent fury, “ when do I see my 
typewriter again ?” 

* Gerry, boy, all being well, I think the most favourable 
date would be the eighteenth of next month.” 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE NAVY 


CHRISTMAS on board a man-o'-wat! What a difference ! 

No Christmas trees, no stockings, no children's merty 
voices, no patter of tiny feet, no ripples of girlish laughter, 
no woman-folk’s divine caress. 

No, none of that, thank God. 

Leading Seaman Brown, boatswain’s mate of the morning 
watch, is in gay mood. It is Christmas Day, and his turn 
of leave for shore. At least he will be at liberty to celebrate 
the festive season with a little revelry. The watch aboard 
usually have a happy but a “dry” Christmas. “ All hands,” 
he ejaculates, “ heave out, heave out, lash up and stow! 
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Make a move, make a move, lads: a happy Christmas to all 
hands. 'The compliments of the season to Jerry Lake, 
Phil May, Spud Mahoney, Yank Tobin." 

“ Put a bar across it 1 ” 

A sepulchral voice from behind a tier of hammocks appears 
to find Brown's gaiety a trifle irritating. Brown's lawful 
duty would be to seek the delinquent and “line him up ” 
for his discourtesy. But it is Christmas . . . the day of 
unlimited franchise in the Navy. To-day a man may smoke 
on the mess-deck, rub shoulders and joke with the officers, 
weat any dress he likes, and, even if found tipsy, be dis- 
regarded without being interrogated as to the why and the 
wherefore. 

“Tf I'd a mouth as big as you, Pd put a capstan bar across 
it," retorts the boatswain's mate, good-humouredly ; “ come 
along, lads, heave out, heave out, and a merry Christmas to 
all hands." 

“Old battle axe," “old clanking irons," ‘ Famous 
crimes,” “ Bitter weed "— such are samples of the crew’s 
replies to his cheery greetings as he goes on his way rejoicing. 

“ Pusser's cocoa," that delicious morning beverage (in 
some ships), is next passed round. Expressions of gratifica- 
tion follow, as it is sweeter this morning. “Real Christmas- 
ki, this," enthuses one or two, while a number express 
opinions that “ Mrs. Chief Cook " has had to go without her 
section of sugar for once in her life. 

At seven o'clock the hands fall in. Evergreens, holly, 
and ivy bang in every available corner. 'The Commander 
smilingly wishes all hands a merry Christmas. The Chief 
“ buffer " repeats the salutation. If he is a nice fellow, it is 
accepted in the right spirit, but if he is not popular he is apt 
to receive very unlikely criticism. “ Blimey, the old beggar’s 
smiling. No wonder—it’s Christmas Day. Look! He's 
split his face in the centre ! " 

The order, “Clean ship,” is carried our expeditiously. 
There ate no staccato orders to look sharp and get a move on. 
The atmosphere seems galvanised with the spirit of peace 
and good will. The “part of the watch” on deck (one 
watch in on Christmas leave) puts everything on the upper 
deck ship-shape, the “part” below cleans the mess-deck. 

Breakfast in 26 mess. Jack Hodges, extracting a sausage 
from thedish, waxes eloquent. “Great praise is due to Pay- 
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bob, for behold, these sausages are all sober. What a differ- 
ence to last Sunday, lads, eh! For breakfast then we had a 
special brand of performing sausages, the complete choir 
in one dish, tenors, baritones, and a few sopranos. The 
text on that occasion was the mysterious disappearance of the 
collapsible donkey from the Brickfields. But this. Oh! 
this toothsome polony simply shimmies on your palate. 
Gentle sausage, you give me joy, I was once a barefoot boy." 

At nine o'clock the work of embellishment begins. Mess- 
decks fore and aft are tastefully decorated. "Those who have 
seen the procession of picturesque motor-cars in any carnival 
can form an idea how one mess essays to outvie another as 
an ornament of dazzling beauty. Tables are laden with 
fruit, cakes, sweets, and flowers, cigars and cigarettes. Here 
and there pretty photographs are exhibited. Most of them 
are pictures of ladies, each one its owner's choice. The 
Benedict may proudly exhibit his wife, the bachelor his 
sweetheart—or one of them. Certainly, no scene of Fairy- 
‘land in a pantomime can approach the celestial and enchant- 
ing beauty of a man-o’-war on Christmas Day. 

At eleven o’clock, the Captain, followed by the ship’s 
officers, goes the rounds. This ceremony, too, is a gorgeous 
pageant. The face of the “Old Man,” usually stern and 
magisterial, is now illuminated by a fatherly smile. He goes 
from mess to mess wishing the members of each the compli- 
ments of the season—expressing always his admiration of 
the scene, and accepting here or there an offering of Christ- 
mas fare from the proffered plate of a debonair representative 
of his mess. He is féted and cheered as he passes along, 
and pressed with respectful attentions on all sides. If he is 
bored with it all he is a brilliant actor, for, like the Prince of 
Wales, he has a trained smile guaranteed to endure the most 
irksome adulation. 

The rounds over, fruit is attacked, nuts are cracked, 
cigarettes are lighted, and Christmas parcels distributed. 
Many overhaul the delicacies sent from home and search 
eagerly for a letter, which is more welcome. Jack Hodges 
grins cryptically as he peeps into a parcel marked “ Mince 
pies, with care.” Jack is astute. Two nights before he had 
been on shore, and it occurred to him that he would be watch 
aboard on Christmas Day. ‘The prospect of a “dry” 
Christmas did not appeal to Jack. So he bought two bottles 
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of whisky, tucked them in a box, scribbled boldly on the lid, 
“ Mince pies, with care," and posted the parcel to himself. 
He counted on the mail R.P.O.’s integrity ; he was unlikely 
to commit the sacrilege of opening a Christmas parcel. 

Dinner is a royal feast. Eighteen smiling men sit at table. 
But two turkeys and one sub-calibre goose can only sub- 
sctibe six legs amongst them, so with that cheerful spirit of 
self-denial the inevitable is accepted by those whom Fate 
has destined to go legless. 

Dinner is over, and revelry commences. Singing, dancing, 
and music brighten every mess-deck. Fred Stevens, a wash- 
deck tenor, is asked to oblige with a song. He acquiesces 
with a pleasing tendering of “In a monastery garden.” 
Jack Hodges, who has had a liberal swig from his “ mince 
pies, with care,” ventures to join Freddie in a lower octave. 
Fred looks daggers at Jack. Though Jack had joined him 
in a monastery garden, he, through some defective valve in 
his scale, found himself at the old rustic bridge by the mill. 
Freddie decides to tell him off, but there is something about 
Jack’s breath that induces Fred to remain as friendly as 
possible. Christmas for Fred has been very dry, so far. 

The song ends amidst loud applause. Ned Feabes is next 
asked to oblige with “ Uncle Tom Cobleigh.” Jack Hodges 
is seen to disappear behind the lockers. Fred Stevens 
watches him closely. After a pause of half a minute Jack 
waddles back. The chorus of “ Uncle Tom Cobleigh ” is 
rollicking. Jack's contribution to it is to delete Peter Gurney 
in favour of Bill Brewer’s big sister. Ned finishes the song 
and complains that his throat is in sore need of lubrication, 
but the hint is not sufficient to melt Jack to a philanthropic 
State. 

Dick Ford now favours the mess-deck with a recital of 
the “Green eye of the little yellow god.” Jack Hodges 
seeks the necessary solitude of “ behind the lockers ” to pat- 
take of another swig. He rejoins the party, who look at 
him with envy. His eyes are much brighter, and he beams 
smiles of inward content. He listens attentively to the 
daring exploit of mad Carew, but doesn’t join in the applause 
which greets the termination of the tragic story. “It strikes 
me that bloke deserves all he got," he comments; “if he 
goes about pinching sacred oracles for the sake of a blooming 
cocktail-shifting wafer with silk stockings—what d’ye ex- 
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pect? Serve him right for being so blooming daft, I 
say." 

“Come on, Jack, what about you giving us a song?” 
says Fred Stevens. 

Jack favours above all other music that soul-stirring 
melody, “ I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls." But, like most 
matloes, he doesn't know the complete arietta. However, 
he stands up and explodes: “I dreamt I dwelt in marble 
halls . . .” (He cannot recollect the words of the next 
line. But, like most matloes, he doesn't wait long for 
blissful inspiration. Deep down in his sub-conscious mind 
are many ready-made synonyms for use when needed.) 

** With a drop of sweet oil and a feather i 

Balfe would no doubt have been surprised at this edifying 
contribution to his immortal masterpiece, but for many 
years it appears to have reminded Jack of a trick he once 
played on his grandfather. 

He does not go very far with the song before he signifies 
his inability to proceed further in two very distinct terms, 
and the audience looks around for a volunteer not quite so 
lubricated who might liven up the entertainment. 

Dusty Millar is next asked to favour the company with a 
song. He rises, murmuts something about having a cold 
and elects to sing the very last song any sane matloe should 
dream of singing, cold or no cold—to wit, “ Thora.” Ihave 
nevet known a British naval man who could sing that well- 
slaughtered ballad with any degree of success. Dusty, like 
so many of his erring brothers, begins at least one key too 
high. He is all right when he is standing on a land of roses 
and incidentally quite unperturbed while dreaming of a 
land of snow. He shows little embarrassment in apprising 
'Thora that he refers to a period when she and himself were 
in clover in the days of long ago. He is in fairly smooth 
water while nightingales warble in the branches, but when he 
aims at stats in a magic sky he shows signs of approaching 
treacherous tocks, take my word for it. When he pro- 
claims that he only hears her singing it is a twenty to one shot 
if he keeps his head above water . . . if he does manage it 
he shows considerable relief when he only sees her eyes. 
If he proves himself equal to stemming the current thus 
far he can easily grapple with the three “ Speaks to him, 
Thora,” but when he comes to the second child of his 
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dreams, his poor old backbone threatens to become buckled. 
Finally, if he attempts to raise his voice at the third “ angel 
of love to him,” he has only himself to blame because it 
unclutches his Adam’s apple and puts his face completely 
to dismantle. 

The grisly tension depicted on Dusty’s face when he was 
trying to climb up the angel-of-love altitude has so depressed 
his listeners that before he has a chance to stand once again 
in the Northlands some unfeeling brute in the next mess 
switches on a gramophone and sends him away grumbling 
about the necessity of some people taking up a correspondence 
course in good manners. The evening wears on. There 
is no lack of entertainment. Those who can go ashore do 
so, but it is a dry Christmas for those who remain on board. 
Fred Stevens is one of them. He envies Jack Hodges' 
Bacchanalian overture, and decides to ingratiate himself. 
Dancing commences and strains of music seem to float from 
every hole and corner of the ship until “pipe down" 
(10 p.m.). 

Jack Hodges slings his hammock up. There is an 
expression of peaceful content on his usually stern features. 
He inwardly rejoices that for one day at least he has “ seen 
the Navy off” by getting outside of the best part of two 
bottles of whisky. As he unfolds his blankets he proclaims 
along the mess-deck that he is all by himself in the moonlight. 

Fred Stevens now knows that Jack is in the best of spirits 
as the best of spirits are in Jack. He approaches Jack. 

* How do you manage to get it all?” he asks Jack. 

* Easy, Fred; simple," says Jack cryptically. “ Fred, if 
you want to negotiate for a * wet ’ I'll let you into a secret.” 

* Go on then, Jack," stammers Fred, almost nervously, 
anticipatory. 

* You're sute you won't tell a soul!” 

“ Bible oath, no, Jack.” 

“Well, Fred, you know where it says in the Bible that 
when Moses struck the rock water gushed out ? ” 

* Yes, yes," rejoins Fred, licking his lips. 

** Well,” smiles Jack, “I go along and just taps the stan- 
chion—and ‘ Johnny Walker’ spurts out all over me.” 

* You're very funny, aren’ your” sniggers the dis- 
illusioned Fred. 

“Yes! It comes but oncea year, Fred—I am.” 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING MIRACLES 


THE Navy is getting better every day. That excellent 
setvice, the Vocational Training Department, is growing 
rapidly. It continues to render invaluable assistance to 
those preparing for civil life. It is the most serviceable and 
advantageous scheme ever introduced into the Service and 
it is being conducted in a highly satisfactory manner. To the 
ingenious pilots of this very admirable system I raise my hat 
and beg they will not mind my fun. I write simply to amuse, 
never to deride. 

The Navy will always have its pessimists. No scheme, 
however good, has been introduced without meeting with a 
vast amount of cynicism. For the sake of a little humour 
let me don the mantle of a sceptical matloe. 

There are actually twenty-one courses now conducted by 
the local V.T. Committees. These range from shingling 
door-mats to rat-catching or piano-tuning, and a matloe can 
select the calling which best suits him. 

We have barbering, gardening, butler and valeting, book- 
keeping, typing and shorthand, canteen work, piano-tuning, 
boot-repairing—in fact every possible course necessary to 
make a man unfit for outside life. 


THE STAGE 


Many matloes aspire to the stage. The V.T. Department, 
however, does not teach histrionic art. It is very hard to 
get on the stage, but I strongly advise all aspirants to have a 
hangman’s course first. 

Get the reputation for hanging a few people and you will 
have a splendid opportunity for getting on the stage. Think 
of the money you could put in the pockets of other people 
by exhibiting your gruesome skill. 


Tue Boot-REPAIRING COURSE 


This is a self-supporting industry. Sailors are splendid 
boot-repairers. What they don’t know about snobbing 
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may be found in the Manual of Boot-Doctoring. They are, 
however, taught to refit boots. 

When the tyro enters the arena he is armed with every tool 
requisite for the complete mutilation of the established 
* pusser's crab." Unfortunately the Service does not, and 
cannot supply defective footwear for his practice, so the 
budding cobbler must find some. 

This difficulty, however, can always be contended with. 
In the words of a famous admiral, ever since the barracks 
has been a naval barracks it has always teemed with Stoker 
P.O.’s, cats, and old boots. 

Enter one of those long, dreary, draughty rooms and 
muster all the unclaimed footwear, boots and shoes, and you 
will behold a pyramid. Seize one boot, weep over its 
crippled and bruised form, examine its dimples—ah, lean 
upon it lightly, for who knows from what once lovely hoof 
it sprang unseen? Clear the entire pile out ot the room 
and give them to the poor and needy . . . as sure as eggs 
the very next day you will have another accumulation of 
decayed brogues, all bearing testimony to active service on 
the cruel parade. 

No barrack ranger can tell how they got there—but one 
thing is certain and the rest is lies: they're there! . . . and 
not all the piety or wit of Authority can lure them out of it 
nor all the tears of the Officer of the Block eliminate as much 
as one rubber heel. 

So there is never a dearth of material in the boot and shoe 
operating theatre. 

All ratings are eligible for the boot-repairing course, but 
candidates must pass a sttict dental examination to ensure 
that their teeth are sufficiently sound to bite the heads off 
tacks and protectors. 

The course is, as I said, self-supporting. All the retired 
and decrepit old clogs go through a rejuvenating process. 
They first get a hair-cut and shave. Then they ate soled, 
heeled and vaccinated until they look so neatly executed they 
would almost remind you of pairs of boots that have just 
been repaired. 

Then Britannia profits. The reinstated footwear is sold 
to thrifty matloes at 4/- a pair. 

Just imagine it! A pair of boots for fout bob. Crowds 
besiege the premises. Aberdonians rub noses against 
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Cornishmen. Those about to marry abandon their precious 
dinner-hour in order to explore the factory for boots that 
won't bite. 

It is interesting to witness those breezy, brawny Cinder- 
ellas seated on forms shoeing themselves. It is equally 
fascinating to hear the things they say about “the bloke 
who mended these" and what the said bloke should have 
done with himself after mending another pair. 

The cheapness of the resuscitated buskins, however, 
threaten to cripple the souls of men. Joe Thornton, that 
distinguished wielder of loading trays, recently sent a pair 
of corrugated boots as a wedding present to a newly-married 
couple. The bride is wearing them now . . . God bless her. 


THe HANDY Maw's COURSE 


This very edifying instruction has been approved by the 
committee in recognition of that famous old ballad, ** O Jack, 
you are a handy man." Sailors constantly tell one another 
how handy they are—only they have a rather crude way of 
expressing it. Just knock against him of the three rows of 
tape while he is sipping his tot and he will supply you with 
a gratuitous delineation of your character and your appear- 
ance in general. “Look what you're doing, you hatchet- 
faced barnacle—you're about the handiest galute in ten 
navies 1 " 

Jack is essentially a handy man. He can give a postman's 
knock with any Post Office employee or he can dry out a 
ringbolt or tear up the Footbal] Herald with the best civilian 
living. 

To look at me from a distance you would gather the 
impression that I was never intended for a bricklayer. And 
strange to say, you would be quite right. In an earnest 
endeavour to make myself generally useful to the woman who, 
I hope, will one day minimise my laundry bill I aspired to be 
one of ye ancient order of handymen. I matriculated with 
a course of bricklaying, and laboured long and earnestly 
until I was politely informed that I had as much an idea of 
laying a brick as I had of laying an egg. In disgust I sur- 
rendered my trowel to the guardroom and turned my thoughts 
towards carpentry. 

As every woman is at heart a mother so is every matloe 
a joiner. Give Jack a hammer and a set of china and he 
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will concentrate his mind on a job to the exclusion of every- 
thing. 

D my Service career, although a zealous sailor, I 
never believed in what is generally termed “ Speed." (Some 
people possess it naturally, others acquire it when the Com- 
mander is looking.) I let other people do the dashing. 
My pay was just the same. My lack of speed in the joiner's 
course, however, disqualified me. 

I statted making a kennel for my neighbour's dog. My 
heart was in this kennel till that sarcastic instructor approached 
me. 

“You're a long time working on that meat-safe of yours,” 
he remarked. 

“That’s not a meat-safe,” I returned, coldly, “that’s a 
kennel.” 

“A what?^ 

uA. kennel.” 

“Excuse me, I suffer from gun-deafness, but what you 
said sounded like * kennel’ to me.” 

“So I did say it,” I rejoined hotly; “ it is a kennel; I'm 
making it for a dog.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon." 

The bitter weed! The cold-blooded uncharitable fiend ! 
He whistled a bar of * That's why they call you Jack the 
handy-man,” then politely informed me that at the rate I 
was going no dog would live long enough to find sanctuary 
in it by the time I should have it finished. I shook the saw- 
dust from my feet and sadly departed. 


A MODERN CASABIANCA 


IN the year 1905 on board of a cruiser in the Hamoaze eight 
men were “down below” (under the sentry’s charge) 
awaiting cell punishment. One evening the Marine sentty 
was caught conversing affably with the offenders. He was 
teported and received ten days stoppage of leave. 

The prisoners were in the “ flats," in which there were 
ports, and the Marine decided to revenge himself on the 
Commander. When it was dark he took off his belt, went 
up on deck, shinned out along the lower boom and dropped 
into the skiff. 
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At nine when the Commander was going the rounds he 
found that the Marine sentry and all the prisoners but one 
had flown. 

“ Where are all the others gone?” he demanded of the 
one who had stuck to the ship. 

* Sire, my lips are sealed!” returned the delinquent. 

* I command you to tell me at once where they are gone!” 
barked the Commander. 

* And I repeat that those lips are sealed!" chirped the 
other insolently ; “all I can say is, they have flown.” 

“Why didn't you go with them?” asked the jaunty, 
tentatively. 

“Me, sah... not me, sah! I was doing your work, 
Mr. Jaunty.” 

“Doing my work—what d’ye mean, my work?” 

* Well I ticked the jolly lads off as they went out the 
port, sah!” 


FARMYARD MATLOES 


Pic AND POULTRY FARMING COURSE. 
I 


I RAN into Jack Cotter one evening in the cosy seclusion of 
the Harbour View Hotel. He was all smiles. 

* Jack,” I said warmly, “ you look as happy as a barmaid 
on pay-night.” 

* Gerry," he enthused, “ I have matriculated. I am now 
doing the Pig and Poultry Course.” 

“ The Pig and Poultry Course?” 

* Absolutely the Pig and Poultry Course. It is a new 
branch attached to the Vocational Training Department." 

* Will it improve your knowledge in any way ? 

“Certainly. I can learn everything about farming—from 
the care and maintenance of pigs to the necessary steps to be 
taken when turkeys are constipated.” 

** What possible use will it be to you?” I asked. 

“Well, m thinking of opening up an aquarium ot what- 
evet they call it for pigs and their feathered cousins in Lil, 
old Schull.” 

* Do you think it will pay you to do so fo 
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“ Yes, you cannot whack home-brewed eggs and bacon. 
Of course the course isn't all honey. Just have a squint on 
the new regulations hanging up in every pig-stye and hen 
roost.” 

He showed me a printed form which, in my opinion, 
contained enough red tape to truss every quack-quack in 
the universe, peacocks included. The following are only 
a few of the edicts which shamefully characterizes the 
presence of the Iron Heel in the hen-house. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Pic AND POULTRY FARMING COURSE. 
ORDERS FOR ALL CANDIDATES. 


“ All candidates must undergo a strict eyesight test to 
ensure of their ability to distinguish a duck’s egg in a damp 
hen-coop during foggy weather.” 

* Special new-mown hay may be had from the cushions 
of the seats in dockyard trains at reasonable prices.” 

“Candidates are warned that on no account are pigs 
allowed to cross the parade during drill hours except 
at the double.” 

“Ratings in charge of poultry are warned that hens 
and ducks are not allowed out after shift night clothing. 
All fowls caught loitering after sunset will be placed in 
the scran-bag, and their owners in the Commander's 
report.” 

“ The distinguishing badge to be worn on the arms 
has not yet been decided on, but the popular suggestion, 
crossed pigs with a duck's foot on top, cannot be enter- 
tained." 

“ Attention is called to the practice of marking on the 
walls and woodwork of the hen-house. If this is not 
discontinued, sentries will be placed there.” 

“ Petty officers of hen-coops are to report to the rounds’ 
officer every night—' Hen-coop correct—fires drawn— 
fan-lights open, and the number of hens and ducks 
sleeping in the coop." 

“The R.P.O. of the watch is responsible that the name 
of the ‘ duty ’ hen is on a slate in the guardroom.” 


This puts the lid on properly. At last the modern matloe 
will be able to vary that age-old excuse when he is in a 
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hurry to finish a letter to his sweetheart. Especially is this 
so if he is eager to get ashore to meet his Portsmouth girl. 
Who does not remember that old, old story that has melted 
the hearts of so many girls “ up the line” ? 


* . .. dearest, my eyes are aching for want of sleep; 
I must close now as I am going on watch. I shall have to 
face the cruel, biting blasts and the spray coming in over the 
side. But my thoughts will be on you alone, darling. . . . 
Heaven bless you.—Your own loving Tom (Pepper).” 


An hour later Tom would be seated in the Palace telling 
the girl beside him that she was nicer than the leading lady, 
regardless of her platitudinous recommendation to “ get 
"ome." 

Many girls must have wearied of that time-worn fib,.— 
“ just going on watch.” Happily, the candidate doing the 
rural course can vary it a bit :— 


* Darling,—I really must go now, as I have to feed the 
pigs. It ismy duty, as I am “seaman gunner of the watch.’ 
Hark, what is that! . . . "tis the trumpet sounding * barley- 
wash. To your tents, O Israel! The buckets are outside 
the tailor’s shop in B basement. Adieu, Desdemona; may 
angels guard your dear footsteps, is the loving prayer of 
your own agricultural glue-pot, Horace.” : 


Irs RELATION TO FICTION 


As the course progresses, novelists will sense fresh fields 
in fiction. Instead of the eternal rivet-boy marrying the 
squire’s daughter, before it was discovered he was the 
proper heir to the title—we may get something like this : 


* SENSATIONAL NEW STORY. ... THE {FATAL 
BUTTON, or NO MOTHER TO GUIDE HER. ; Here is 
an interesting plot : 

* Able Seaman Paddy Leary and Sam Duff had been pals 
for years. One never went ashore without the other until 
they met the inevitable woman who wrecked their friend- 
ship. Her name was Lucy Hunkin, the pretty daughter of 
Farmer Hunkin, son of Munkin. Both boys fell madly in 
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love with her, and, as she smiled favourably on each, grew 
bitterly hostile towards each other. 

“Lucy, for her part, was fond of each of the boys, but 
was unable to define which she liked the better. She favoured 
Sam because he had a motor-bike and piano-fingers, and she 
fondled Paddy because his dear face reminded her of a golly- 
wog she once treasured in her childhood. 

“Unfortunately, Farmer Hunkin strongly objected to 
* they zailors coming up yere a-courting of Lucy.’ He made 
it plain to all that Lucy must never marty anyone who did 
not have a thorough knowledge of farming. 

“ A bright thought struck Paddy. He was nearly finished 
his * twelve,’ and would soon be leaving the Service. Why 
could he not apply to the V.T. office to become a candidate 
for the pig and poultry-farming course? Without delay 
he applied ; and, a few days later, aroused Sam’s suspicions 
by the diligence in which he studied books on pig-breeding 
and the care of poultry. 

“Sam saw through his old friend’s crafty design, and 
decided to beat him at his own game. He called on Fatmer 
Hunkin and volunteered to work on the farm for nothing. 
He offered his services free to gain experience of farm wotk, 
and the unsuspecting old boy gladly accepted. He liked 
people who worked for nothing. 

“Paddy commenced his duties with the care of five pigs 
and a brood of fowls. Now, as a general rule, sailors mark 
everything entrusted to their care to insure against burglary. 
You will never come across a broom or a sctubber which 
does not bear mystic hieroglyphics, which denote the depart- 
ment to which it belongs. 

“In pursuance of this law, Paddy tied a cap-tibbon round 
the neck of each pig, borrowed a pot of red lead and a brush 
and daubed his initials on every back. Every fowl was 
decorated with a piece of blue bunting secured to its ankle. 

"Sam Duff meanwhile laboured at the farm till a late 
hour, when he returned to town on his motor-bike. He 
stood a hot favoutite, as he was learning all-round farm work 
while Paddy Leary associated himself with only a branch of it. 
One night Sam had a fall from his bike and burst all his 
buttons. Lucy, all tenderness, sewed on a fresh lot of non- 
Service pattern. The following day, Sam, visiting Paddy 
to witness his progress, boasted he was getting on fine with 
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Lucy, as he had now reached the stage where she sewed his 
Wenig on. Paddy swore beneath his breath and above it 
as well." 


II 


Paddy Leary heaved a sigh of relief as the last hen pillioned 
its profile on the accustomed roost. 

* May the divil butter the crowd of yez," he growled, 
* there's no doubt about it but some of you hen and ducks 
are proper “crows? . . . and you, Mr. Rooster, yet worse 
than any of thim. You come the old shrill clarion move at 
four in the morning again, and you'll get a draft-chit . . . 
silence for the rounds! Knock off cackling in the corner 
there—Herbert, you quack like that again and Il wring 
your neck.” 

The rounds officer having assured himself that all was 
correct, gave Paddy the order to lock the fowls’ and the pigs’ 
houses. 

The next day the Barrack Ramblers defeated Torquay 
Connected on the barrack field. Torquay lodged a protest 
against the bad conditions of the home team’s ground. 
Diligent inquiries revealed the startling information that 
pigs had been seen tearing up and generally chewing pieces 
of football field. Further investigation proved that the 
porcine culprits were those which had been entrusted to 
Paddy’s care. Poor Paddy was “ run in” for the serious 
ctime of neglecting to close the pigs’ house. 

When up before the Commander Paddy swore he had 
locked the door in the presence of the rounds’ officer. The 
latter corroborated Leary’s statement, and of course the 
mystery deepened. 

Then Jaunty Smashman took the case in hand. He found 
a button outside the pigs’ house and showed it to Paddy. 
Paddy recognised it as one of the buttons which Lucy had 
sewn on Sam's trousers. Sam was arrested, and, when 
seatched, an implement for picking locks was found in his 
possession. 

When Sam was brought up for trial, the question of 
motive was brought forward. Paddy’s statement convinced 
the Commander that it was one of pure jealousy and spite, 
because had he (Paddy) been found guilty of such negligence 
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he would have been taken off the course by the V.T. officials. 
This would deprive him of all opportunity of learning farm 
work. Sam was found guilty, and got ten days’ leave stopped. 
Paddy was released without a stain on his character. 

When Lucy heard of Sam’s treachery, she decided to 
forget him. She felt that in Paddy she had a protector— 
a strong silent man who would never leave the pig-sty 
door open. Yes, she truly loved him. 

This is the sort of stories we will be reading later. I fear 
sloppy romancers will adapt a more thrilling sequel. In the 
above yarn, we would hear that Lucy’s father fell on a hay- 
fork and is now sleeping in his narrow cell. By her side 
Paddy, her brave husband, comforts Lucy, and looks back 
with gratitude to his vocational training days, when he 
marked the pigs with a pot of red lead and a brush. 


NATURE’S HAIR-RESTORER 
I 


PsvcHOLoGY is a fascinating subiect. Those who take the 
most diligent precautions to combat influenza are the first 
to catch the dreaded epidemic. People whose lives are 
haunted by the fear of cancer invariably die of the disease. 
Fanatics who fuss about gaining robust health, who follow 
all the health rules— baths, dieting, breathing, fruit, exercise, 
water, etc., and palaver about vitamins: these people are 
never healthy. 

This is a lesson to bear in mind. Some yeats ago, when 
I was a young killick, I became anxious about my hair. 

I was seated one day in a barber's chair, weaty and ill at 
ease, looking into a large mirror. My optics, wandering 
idly through a long line of mirrors, came to a full stop. 
Here I watched with frozen fascination a small white patch 
at the culminating point of a matloe's block. 

“Poor beggar,” quoth I, “so young and yet so nude. 
Prematurely naked at the apex before he’s probably entitled 
to marriage allowance.” I was so filled with sympathy that 
the very soap on my face melted, and the barber had to 
lather me all over again. 

“But stay!” I thought. I stayed. “Serve him right! 
"lis his own darned fault, That patch is a gunnery patch. 
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c You look as if you had seen a ghost.” 
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Another month in the transmitting station and he'll have a 
four-inch calibre radius white disc like the Venerable Bede.” 

I easily recognised the gunnery ‘bald spot. It is the 
honorarium of all gunner’s mates, candidates for G.M.’s and 
ratings stationed in the T.S. It differs from the snowy egg 
peculiar to quartermasters and cooks’ mates. A gunnery 
patch is milled half-way round in order to remind the victim 
to return the magazine keys when he scratches his head by 
night-time. 

* Serve him right,” I said again, “ for what does it profit 
a man if he gains all the guns, stars and crowns in the Navy, 
if he suffer the loss of his own wool? Serve him darn well 
right if he allows the shears of gunnery to cut him down in 
his pride. Bah! thou empty cylinder. Henceforth thou 
shalt be known as ‘ Egg’ and ‘ Skating-rink.’ ” 

With a gesture of disgust I moved my head. To my 
horror the victim with the patch moved his head too. In 
dismay I clutched at my hair. So did the martyr with the 
cream orb. 

Then came the cold grey dawn of disillusionment. The 
patch was inine. The noun was nominative to the verb, 
and the personal pronoun was the object of the patch. I had 
joined up with the billiard ball brigade. i melted into a 
helpless mass and gazed at myself in the mirror. The shock 
had aged me. Crows’ feet seemed to be marching all over 
my features. Instead of the smart, young modern seaman 
I looked mote like a crushed old vet. who had been the 
bowman in old Ben Hur's galley. 


II 

“Whatever is the matter, Gerry?” asked Mrs. Bowe. 
* You look as if you had seen a ghost." 

“So I have," I replied, throwing myself into a chair 
* one with a cap-cover." 

“Has anything happened?" 

* Woman,” I moaned, “you will never again call me 
Curly. The old crowning glory is on the ebb, the silken 
tresses———” 

“Have you tipped anything, dearie ?” 

* No. Cast your eye over my venerable pate slowly.” 

* What! Had an accident?” 

“ And stop at the first half-way house 


» 
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“O, poor dear, poor dear—a bald spot; Pm so sorry 
indeed y 

* Madam," I warned, “I want no sob stuff, no symps. 
Don't come the old blessings on your frosty pow stuff with 
Gerry. I want direct action. . . . I want a cure now, this 
very minute. I’m going home for Christmas. I must have 
the above spot covered with wool by then, even if I have to 
carve the cat's tail off and seccotine it on!” 

“Well, if you take my advice ^ 

* Exactly, madam, suggest a remedy—the good old- 
fashioned advert. . . . You know that one: ‘ Mamma, will 
I have nice long hair like you when I grow up?’... 
“Yes, darling, if you use Bungy’s infallible hair-restorer.’ 
You know what I mean.” 

* Now I know a splendid lotion. Mix half a pint of the 
best brandy with two ounces of eau-de-cologne x: 

* Half a minute, woman! There is nothing more calcu- 
. lated to promote baldness on the above patch than if I were 
to mix half a pint of the best ‘three star’ with eau-de- 
cologne.” 

“ Then you must beat up a new-laid egg 

“ That’s a joke, isn’t it? A new-laidegg!... Is there 
a hen in all Devon qualified for such an achievement ? ” 

* And it must be the very best brandy," she added. 

* So be it," I sighed. *'I'm afraid, however, I must go 
bald till next pay-day." 


>> 


III 


. So eager was I to reinstate my wool that I bought a half- 
pint of the best brandy the following Friday—pay-day. At 
the corner of Tavistock Road I noticed a crowd had gathered 
in the thoroughfare. I found Di on the outskirts and 
asked her what was amiss. 

“ An old man has fainted, Gerry. Poor old dear! He 
just came over here to wait for a No. 3 cat n 

“And I suppose the next was a No. 1 as usual," I said 
indignantly. 

“ No, ’°twas a No. 3.” 

“Ha! no wonder he fainted—has he come round yet? ” 

“ No, he needs brandy ; can't you buy him some brandy, 
Gerry ? ”? 
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am how can I possibly afford to buy brandy ? " I said, 
sadly. 

* Surely you can on your pay-day ?” 

“ Well, Pm dashed. ... How do you know ’tis our 
pay-day ? ? 

“ Easily ; "tis a flag-day—look at all the girls selling flags.” 

I quite agree with Mr. James Douglas that women are 
more observant than men. 

I knelt by the prostrate man and poured between his lips 
some of the liquid intended for the revival of my wool. 
He opened his eyes, saw that there was more brandy in the 
bottle, and fainted again. By the time he had drained my 
precious half-pint he was able to stand up unaided. 

He was a fine old man with Hibernian features and a 
wealth of shaggy hair. I was startled to recognise in him 
Old Tim, a once famous proprietor of a cook-shop in Z. 
Street. I guided him to safety. 

* Ah, me son,” he said cheerily, “ you have this day done 
a kindly act which I would not have dreamed of doing in 
my young days. . . . I am a rich man, and who knows but 
what you may some day come into my money? You may 
ot you may not—vety probably, not. But your gallantry 
to-day shall not go unrewarded. Come to my house." 

We entered his dwelling, a large ice-cream shop where, as 
a tribute to my conspicuous gallantry, benevolence and 
unerting devotion to duty, he presented me with an ice- 
wafer. What struck me most was his wealth of shaggy 
hair. Years ago, I remembered, he had been bald. 

His cook-shop in pre-war days was famous for its delight- 
ful suppers of pig's cheek, cabbage and turnips. It was the 
Mecca of myriads of Irish naval men. Here Dublin and 
Belfast shook hands in friendly song. There Cork flattened 
Tipperary across the table, and Limerick wanted to know 
what all the skylarking was about. 

Poor old Tim could never interfere without being called 
a baldheaded old badger. This taunt used to depress poor 
Tim, Tim who was always the first to welcome them when 
they came back from Ireland, returned weary, worn and sad : 


“ Arrah, sure you'te back again, 
How is Mike and Pat ? 
Mary, put the kettle on, 
The sailor wants a bat.” 
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And Tim told me how his hair grew again. His one aim 
in life was to get his hair back. He tried every remedy and 
lotion known to mankind and became fussed and irritated 
in following diligently the many directions for use. Not a 
feather appeared. The try, try, try again maxim never came 
off with Tim’s hair-lotions. At last, fed up, he threw them 
all away and became reconciled with his baldness. He 
settled down to work hard and improve his business. Then 
it happened. 

His hair began to grow again. Someone had told him 
that the less he worried about it the better it would be for 
his wool. He had been trying to gain hair by lotions and to 
retard it by anxiety and worry. “ Avoid worry,” he said, 
“tis the best and cheapest medicine.” 


THE UNION STREET VAMPIRE 
THe Proper Way ro WRITE A NAVAL STORY 


I 


I AM accused of being a little too ironic in my judgment of 
people who write naval stories. A friend said to me, “ No 
author can write a story absolutely true to naval life—can 
you yourself, Gerry ?” 

Of course I can. 

In almost every naval story Jack comes back from abroad 
and saves the heroine’s father from acute bankruptcy. Jack 
comes on the scene just as the bailiffs are removing the piano. 
The heroine faints in his arms. Jack caresses her, pulls off 
his belt, pours out golden sovereigns, threatens to knock the 
bailiff’s block off, and back goes the piano. Then the old 
man’s blessing, the happy pair get married and live happily 
ever after (I don't think). 

That is the old, old sloppy yarn that makes cup-o’-tea- 
built old maids tingle all over. It is an impossible dream, 
a quixotic misrepresentation—whatever the divil that is— 
almost too absurd for words. 
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Can I write a naval yarn that is true to life? Certainly 
I can. This is more like what we come across nowadays. 


SENSATIONAL NEW STORY. 
THE STOKER WHO DARED 
or 


DID SHE CATCH HIS BRACES IN THE MANGLE ? 


PROLOGUE 


It was Christmas Eve. The snow lay on the ground. 
A poor barefooted little boy stood shivering outside a well- 
patronised cook-shop in Plymouth. How he yearned for 
one of those steaming meat-pies. But the real hunger in 
his eyes was for the sight of little Eunice, the pretty, golden- 
haired daughter of Mr. Haddock, the proprietor. The 
ragged urchin secretly loved little Eunice. To him she was 
a little Princess. 

A bright idea occurred to the waif. He would go in and 
beg for a copper or a pastie and then perchance he might 
see the angel of his dreams. He went in and begged for 
charity, but Mr. Haddock, a big Cornishman, promptly 
booted him out again. Just as the poor lad reached the 
kerb-stone, little Eunice (Heaven bless her) ran out to him 
with a pastie and begged her parent to have pity on the poor 
little beggar. 


THE OATH 


Tears came into the boy's eyes as he stood outside the shop 
again. He raised his little arm to Heavenand swore a solemn 
oath that when he would grow up he would join the Navy, 
go abroad on a commission, make a pile of money, come 
back, buy the old man's cook-shop, marry little Eunice, and 
kick the old man out. It was a sacred oath. Now read 
on from here. 


CHARACTERS IN THE STORY. 


SpuD MALoney, a young stoker who is anxious to make 
money. He is doing his level best to hang his hat up to 
the angel of his dreams, 
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Eunice Happock, a seraphic blonde, who thinks Spud is 
not such a bad old skin. Eunice lends five bob to 

Dotores DuMPLING, a woman with a past. She is a 
beautiful but selfish vamp who has broken many hearts. 
Soon after the war she played fast and loose with a poor 
Canadian soldier till there was nothing left of him but his 
backbone and chevrons. She becomes acquainted with 

Rop La Raptsu, an ambitious young man, whose ideal in 
life is to make Central Park a place fit for dockyardees to 
romp in. 

(The story reopens where Eunice is still waiting for ber five bob.) 

It was Christmas Eve. The snow lay on the ground . . . 
so did Spud Maloney, for he was broke to the wide. Had 
he left the “ crown and anchor " board earlier, things might 
not have been so bad; as it was he could not resist the 
temptation to tarry and regain his losses—but he only lost 
mote. 

Spud's brain was in a tumult. He had not given Eunice 
a Christmas present, and he looked at his remaining funds. 
He sighed. To spend a tanner and speculate in a packet of 
*bines meant that he would have to walk it back to the 
depot . . . one thing was certain: he could not afford more 
than a sixpenny present for her. Like a man in a dream he 
walked around Woolwop’s Stores. At the toilet counter 
he gasped . . . he nearly fainted. Eunice stood before him. 

“ Heavens, Eunice!" he choked, “ whatever are you 
doing in here?" 

“ Oh, I was only looking to see if I could get you something 
ds el returned Eunice. “ What are you doing 

prec 


* Me—Oh, well, I was looking for something for you, 
too, dear.” 


sf unb I'm dashed! Confound your dashed cheek, any- 
way 

4 'The fact is, Eunice >? 

“ How dare you! Dont you know I want something 
electric for Christmas ? ” 

“ Darling,” whispered Spud, * I've only enough money 
left to give you an electric shock, that's all—but if you can 
lend me a few bob until * divvie? day 4 

“ Spud," pleaded Eunice, “ you pretend to love me; 
don’t you think you would do better to collect silver paper 
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for cork legs, dear? ‘Try and forget you ever knew me. 
I don't say you're exactly daft, dear, but there is insanity in 
your family, somewhere. Adieu—floorwalker !—trot that 
gink out into Fore Street.” 


II 
CoMPATIBILITY 


A year passed. Spud Maloney, the woman-hater, went 
into the post office to buy a stamp. Behind him, with all the 
grace of a beautiful panther, came Dolores Dumpling .. . 
she wanted to change a postal order. She did not push him 
out of the way or endeavour to get in front of him in order 
to get served first. He marvelled at this interesting woman. 
She dropped her handbag. He did not stoop to pick it up. 
... “ What a fascinating man," thought Dolores. She 
gave him the merest glad-eye. His heart was on fire. What 
a beautiful figure she had. 

He followed her into the street. She boarded a crowded 
bus and he went in after her. ‘They strap-hanged together. 
It was stifling. He never made any remark about sardines 
in a box. He did not try to show her how witty he was. 
What a charming man! Once she accidentally kicked his 
ankle, blushed, and apologised. “Take your d d spurs 
off!” he snapped at her,—how blissfully thrilling, she 
thought. He devoured her with his eyes. Wouldn't it be 
sweet to come home and find a girl like that darning his 
socks. She was conscious of his admiring gaze. No socks 
in ali the world were just like his, she thought, but if he 
wanted them darned he was the best beggar to tackle the 
job himself. 

“ Lovely weather for Christmas, isn't it ?" he began. 

* [sn't it rapturous, heavenly ?” she beamed. 

He frowned. ‘The girl spoke cocktail language. Possibly 
she was another one of those who wanted something electric 
for Christmas. Anyhow, he would cure her of that. He 
began to hum that exquisite melody, “From Heaven to 
Milehouse With You," and her ears drank it in. She longed 
to tell him of a good cure for adenoids, but she thought he 
would be offended. She really loved him now. He was her 
brave, her cave-man, her Poplar Guardian, her sheik, her all. 
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And that night beneath the stars he told her that he loved 
her—loved her ever since she changed a postal order. He 
told her he would build a kraal for her when he paid off. 
And she smiled and promised to be his squaw. 


MI 


DECEPTION 


Oh, cruel fate! Dolores was a typical modern girl. She 
was made of clay—a mere pleasure-loving nymph. No 
sooner had Spud turned his back and gone up the “ Straits ” 
than she began vamping poor Rod La Radish. For nearly 
three years she went to dances with him. At one dance she 
met Eunice—and Eunice asked her for her five bob back. 
Dolores didn't remember the loan and told Eunice to “ get 
'ome." Eunice began to pity poor Spud and wrote and told 
him all about Dolores’ carryings on. Poor old Spud was 
broken-hearted. His lovely, crisp hair became lifeless and 
limp and soon began to mobilise on his comb. He chose, 
however, to find out for himself, as his ship was paying off. 
. . . He decided to grow a beard and visit Dolores in this 
disguise. 


AT THE DANCE 


Dolores was the cynosure of all eyes as she floated about 
the ball-room. Men taved about her and remarked how 
lovely she looked in her ball-dress. Women said it wasn’t 
paid for. Merriment and scandal pervaded the warm 
atmosphere. 

Nobody noticed the sad-eyed, bewhiskered figure in the 
ready-made suit who watched the siren's every movement 
hungrily. He waited until he saw her retire into an adjoining 
room—then got up and followed her. She was alone. 

** Dolores." 

She turned with a frightened gasp— Who is that ? ? 

* Don't you know me, Dolores ?” asked the sailor sadly. 

“ Oh, I know that voice somewhere," she moaned. “Surely 
it isn’t my own Spud made up as Rin-tin-tin—whatever is 
that on your face ?” 
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** Whiskers, Dolores—but they helped me to find you out. 
Tve discovered you. You're nothing but a heartless flirt 
and I wash my hands of you." 

* Hadn't you better wash your face first ? ? retorted the 
unfeeling thing. “I didn't deceive you; I intended to 
stick to you—there's nothing in a little harmless flirtation, 
is there? . . . But when I see you return to me with a face 
like the inside of a dirty ditty-box, well I think it is about 
time you went somewhere else to sling your hammock.” 

Spud turned on his heel and walked sadly from the room. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


There was a smile on Spud's face as he wended his way 
to see his old love, Eunice, in the cook-shop. His hour 
had come at last. The drearn he had cherished for years was 
about to be realised. 

He entered the cook-shop, sat down, and ordered the best 
in the house. Eunice was there, but she did not recognise 
him. He smiled to himself. He had something good “ up 
his sleeve." 

Mr. Haddock smiled adoringly on the bronzed sailor, who 
he knew had just paid off the famous ship Shel/back. He gave 
him the most savoury dishes, the choicest delicacies ; in 
short the very best in the house. He knew this manly fellow 
would tell all his pals about it and give the cook-shop a good 
name. When Spud had regaled himself to his heart's con- 
tent he arose and looked sadly around the place. 

* Eunice," he said, “ come here.” 

Both Mr. Haddock and Eunice started—but the girl 
advanced wonderingly. 

Spud seized her hand tenderly, then looked sadly at the 
proprietor. 

* Ah, boss!” he said, brokenly, “ twenty years ago when 
I was a little ragged boy I came in here and asked for a bit 
of bread and you kicked me out of the shop.” 

*T'm really sorty, sit," returned the proprietor, “but you 
know little boys are troublesome sometimes, and id 

* Oh, Pm not finding fault, boss,” rejoined Spud; “the 
fact is, I want you to kick me out again. . . . I’ve just come 
home from the Straits and I’ve no blooming money left.” 
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PENNY IN THE BOX 
I 


THERE is nobody in the Navy detested and despised so much 
as a thief. If a man steals money or clothing from his ship- 
mates, he is pretty well driven to Coventry, and branded for 
the rest of the commission. More than likely, his career is 
ruined. The stigma will follow him for years afterwards, for 
matloes do not easily forget a man who robbed his own mess- 
mate or shipmate. 

Some years before the wat, there was a young free-booter 
on board our ship called Dick Knock. If he had been a rich 
man's son, no doubt he would have been called a klepto- 
maniac, but Dick, whether it was a hobby of his or not, could 
not resist the temptation to pilfer anything that excited 
his interest. Otherwise, his character was fairly satisfactory. 

He lived in an atmosphere of eternal suspicion. If a man 
lost money in the ship, Dick was immediately seatched and 
his belongings ransacked. If a fellow missed a garment he 
would call on Dick with a closed fist and threaten to knock 
the young miscreant’s block off if he did not turn out his 
bag right away. When the commander’s wife, who was on 
board to lunch one day, missed a valuable necklace, Dick was 
roused off the mess-stool and ordered to turn himself upside- 
down. He received no apology later, when the lady remem- 
bered she had lent the necklace to her sister. Indeed, if a 
visitor came on board and said he had lost his equilibrium, 
all the messmates would turn around and look at Dick 
suspiciously. 

So reprehensible did Dick's little escapades become, that 
his messmates strongly objected to his presence, and requested 
the captain that the sinner should be removed from their 
society. The petition was granted, and Dick was appointed 
to another mess. But the members of that mess indignantly 
protested against Dick's presence. It was an insult to their 
dignities, and they appealed against it. So did every other 
mess in the ship. The outcast was not wanted anywhere, so 
the commander decided to place Dick in a mess by himself. 
It was known as 46 mess. 

Now our captain was a very devout man, and the most 
revolting crime in his estimation was sweating. Ifa man went 
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before him for using obscene language, the penalty was ten 
days’ cells. Every petty officer was strictly cautioned to 
apprehend any man who used bad language, and if the offender 
sported a badge, he could count on bidding it a long and 
speedy farewell. 

One day, the captain decided to adopt more forcible steps 
to abolish the sweating habit in his ship. He announced that 
any man proscribed for using foul language would hitherto 
receive the additional punishment of being placed in 46 mess 
—messmates with the notorious Dick Knock. The announce- 
ment created a storm of expostulation fore and aft the ship. 
The penalty was too severe, and if the well-meaning skipper 
only heard what the matloes called him, then the population 
of 46 mess would have increased a thousandfold. A sentence 
to be messmates with Dick Knock represented to us all the 
vety culminating point of humiliation. 

About this period an eminent clergyman was commissioned 
by the Admiralty to address all naval ratings in the Atlantic 
Fleet. The reverend gentleman was a powerful preacher and 
possessed that mystic gift of personal magnetism which maga- 
zine adverts. portray by making sparks and ultra-violet rays 
fly out of a strong, silent man with a concrete jaw. His 
eloquence excited multitudes to tears of repentance. 
Murderers gave themselves up, and hardened criminals 
retired whimpering and concentrated on the prayers they 
once said at their mothers’ knees. 

There was quite a stir of excitement when we heard that this 
celebrity was going to have a heart-to-heart chat with us. 
When he came on board our ship our captain received him 
at the gangway and welcomed him warmly. He almost 
embraced him. He asked the great preacher 1n particular to 
say something on the vice of profanity and the beauty of 
clean speech, and the rev. gentleman nodded pleasantly and 
went down to the watd-room. 

On the quarter-deck we waited impatiently for his return. 
We wondered what was keeping him in the ward-room so 
long, but we surmised that he had started his lecture on 
Gunnery Jack. When he came—Oh, Chiefy, shall I ever, 
ever forget how he impressed us! Hearts beat, lips parted, 
eyes irrigated, and backbones rattled with emotion as he 
hammered into us the great necessity of purifying our 
language. His eyes were aflame, sparks flew from his fingers, 
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and evety time he brought his fist down another matloe's 
soul went up amongst the seagulls. i 

After chloroforming us with a recital of the degrading 
influence profanity has on the character, he introduced a 
novel suggestion which, he guaranteed, would banish the 
evil habit of swearing for ever. It was this: Every mess 
should improvise a collection-box with a slit large enough 
for the insertion of a penny cut in the wood. Every member 
of the mess who swore should drop a penny in the box at 
the rate of one penny for every unpleasant word. The money 
could then, he pointed out, be put aside to buy a gramophone 
for the entertainment of the mess. By the time we had 
sufficient funds for the gramophone, he assured us, there 
would be an end to the swearing epidemic—an excellent idea. 

I shall not easily forget the emotional effect of his eloquence 
on our ship’s company. Many were deeply inspired, some 
became completely converted, and a large number very 
favourably impressed. But the whole ship’s company were 
deeply touched by the sudden transformation of young 
Dick Knock. He turned over a new leaf completely, and 
was never seen without a religious tract in his hand. There 
was mote joy in the ship at the reform of the young sinner 
than there was when the canteen manager fell down the hatch. 
His former messmates, moved to pity, interceded for him. 
He was released from exile, and with a saintly smile on his 
face returned to the fold. 


II 


Now the rev. gentleman's fascinating remedy for the 
abolition of the swearing habit by the forfeiture of a penny 
per word was adopted on the maintopmen’s mess-deck only. 
There were six messes on this deck, and the members of each 
had a special money-box made with a view to promoting 
cleaner speech in their “ at homes.” 

Jim Crowe was enthusiastic. “It’s a 
said. 

Jim was fined a penny. 

“ Hallo! Where's my 
Grant. “I left the 


fine idea,” he 


towel gone ? " snarled Nobby 
on the table only a second ago." 
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Nobby had to drop twopence in the box. 


* And I heard the voice of Moses say, 
* Roll on my twelve.’ " 


sang Nutty Bramble, who was repairing a check shirt. 

“ Dee up a penny, Nutty,” we all cried victoriously. 

“ What the h— — for?” asked Nutty, who was 
unconscious of the slip he had made. 

*'TIhreepence now," shouted his messmates. 

Nutty dropped three doleful pennies in the box. 

* 'There goes that something watch call again," grumbled 
Major Bates, who had been writing a letter. “ Every time 
that something drummer sounds that something trumpet it 
something well takes me. Pd like to see him blow the roof 
of his something head off!" 

After a careful recapitulation of this ornamental elocution 
an able committee decided that Major was fivepence in debt 
to the mess. 


ALPHEUS AND PENEUS 


Much merriment was caused through the large sums ex- 
tracted from some of our imprudent topmates, who in an 
unguarded moment gave vent to some detonating inter- 
jections. It was estimated in our mess that we would have 
our gramophone inside a week. In 24 mess the odds bid 
fair promise to a fortnight, while the knuts of 26 mess— 
well, I should jolly well say they voted for a piano. Anyhow, 
we had great spott. 

I kept pretty chaste myself until the third day. I cut myself 
while shaving and emitted an innocent “darn.” For this, I 
was fined a penny. I really could not afford the copper at 
the time. Just imagine—a penny for a harmless, euphemistic 
* darn." I decided to be careful for the future because I 
knew one or two hot ones wotth a couple of bob. 


III 


Three weeks passed away. To the amazement of many, 
the parson's prescription was a complete success. Some of 
our hardened sinners were sorely embarrassed by the strain 
on their finances. One poor fellow, a turret sweeper, lost 
all his month’s compo. and was seven bob in debt to the mess 
at the end of the month. Strong men realised that they 
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simply could not afford it. The strain of constant watching 
of oneself and morbid introspection was telling on many of 
our good fellows, but eventually, thanks to the good, kind 
parson, a complete victory was gained. There was an end 
to all profanity, execration, blasphemy, and swearing of every 
description. 

We were pleased and proud of our worthy achievement. 
On shore we boasted that we were the cleanest-spoken mess- 
deck fore and aft the Navy. Our most fiery interjections 
were “ dash it” and “ fiddlesticks." The captain was proud 
of us. I do believe we attained such a state of piety that we 
were utterly unable to swear. Had we been Americans and a 
goose approached us I am certain we would have been consti- 
tutionally incapable of saying “Bo.” The purity of our 
language lent a chastened softness to our faces. We used to 
sleep like little angels. I don’t want to boast, but people used 
to think I was the original of the picture of young Bubbles. 

And it came to pass that one night while we were going 
through the process of the angelic sleep, some crafty customer 
went from mess to mess, broke open and completely rifled 
all the money-boxes. The discovery was made in 26 mess, 
then in ours, and the remaining messes on our deck. Con- 
sternation seized all hands. Lamentations arose on all sides, 
for we had looked forward to the great pleasure of owning a 
gramophone, which at that period was a novelty and a great 
favourite among naval men. “Shame on the thief!” 
“ Confound and dash it!” and “Botheration!” echoed 
évery where. 

The following morning the jaunty informed us that Dick 
Knock had not come on board with the rest of the libertymen. 

“Anything happened to him, master?” we asked 
anxiously. 

He tipped us a sly wink, and said, “I fancy Dick’s had a bit 
of a relapse. He knew the ship was under sailing orders, 
but then some of the libertymen said that he had heaps of 
heal last night, so probably he’s gone on a pilgrimage to 

ecc." 

The lid blew completely off. Hands walked around weep- 
ing and wailing and gnashing. The ghastly epidemic of 
sweating broke out afresh. I don't know if the reverent 
gentleman ever knew it, but the last state of those maintopmen 
was fifty times wotse than the first. 
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INJUSTICE TO NAVAL COOKS 
THE ELEMENTARY COOKERY COURSE 


Ir is gratifying to learn that the V. T.C. has opened a curri- 
culum to prepare men for the most useful profession in the 
world. It is called the elementary cookery course. Re- 
ferring to it, the Independent says: “ Ratings of any branch 
(other than cooks) are eligible for entry.” 

Angels and ministers of peace and grace defend us! Is this 
fair? Any rating under the sun can learn how to cook propetly 
except a poor naval cook. Will this perspiring branch ever 
receive fair treatment ? Which is the hardest-working branch 
in the Navy? The Cooks! Which is the unhealthiest and 
most disagreeable job afloat? The Cooks! Who are the 
most persecuted and least appreciated people in a warship ? 
Again the Cocks! What in lower-deck phraseology is the 
label of a cook's mate? Semper Penguis ; otherwise, always 
greasy. And he carries it fromthe cocoa-tub to the grave. 
Go where he will, this stigma of the coppers will follow 
him like a gaunt grim spectre of cold roast joint. 

Naval traditions above all others die hard. The present- 
day chef suffers torments for the sins of his forefathers. The 
modern cook is an honest man; the old type was a shady 
character. He never paid a mess-bill to the canteen, he was 
always assured of a plentiful supply of mess-savings—yet he 
lived like a fighting cock. How? you may ask. Simply 
by robbing his shipmates. Any staid naval man will tell 
you the same. If you put 16 rashers in a dish up at the 
galley, you were very fortunate if you got ro back. If you 
went to complain about it, the Chief Cook would take you 
on the quarter floor for trespassing in the galley. Besides 
that, you would not have any breakfast cooked at all if you 
did not put a couple of coppers in the dish—a reward of a 
pint, by the way, for the Master of the Kitchen. Put a dish 
of haddock up accompanied by two coppets, and Cookie 
very courteously took the water-can and gave the haddock 
a bath. He then placed the sacrifice reverently in the oven, 
and all dues and debts were duly paid. 
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But if you omitted to pay the duty you would very probably 
find your haddock “ high and dry " on the coal-bin when 
you went to fetch it. Then if you complained to the Officer 
of the Watch about it you would be told that breakfast was 
only a privilege, and to get your hair cut. 

If the O.O.W. happened to be a greasy old boatswain he 
would jump down your neck and shout, “‘ What, haddock ! 
—sausages! Whatever’s the Navy coming to? When I 
was your age, young fellow, I was glad to get a mouldy bit 
of biscuit and a lump of salt pork for breakfast after being 
half-frozen aloft.” 

On the old C- in "oo, the killick of our mess appointed 
me to stand outside the galley and keep my eye on the 
bloaters which were lying in state in a dish on the hob. 
Suddenly I saw Cookie spear a bloater and short-point- 
advancing, transfer it to the home team dish. 

“Greasy!” I thundered, “drop that bloater, or by 
Heaven I will not be answerable for the consequences ! ” 

Perspiration had reduced his stature to four foot nothing, 
so I feared him not. He wanted to know who I thought 
I was. I told him I was the chap who could wipe out the 
cocoa tub with him. Then the Chief Cook arrived and 
told him to get on with his work. He told the Chief I 
called him Greasy-neck. The Chief told me to fall in on 
the quarter-deck. The Officer of the Watch was “ wet,” 
and I “ scored a rattle” for interfering with a man who was 
robbing me of my breakfast. 

After that, i£ I was dying, I could never get a drop of hot 
water from the galley. 


THE MopznN Cook 


The present-day chef is a gentleman compared with his 
ancestor who stirred the pea-soup with a boarding pike. He 
is just as good as any hotel cook, but he is severely handi- 
capped by the amount of work he has to do and the little 
time at his disposal. The unerting accuracy with which he 
can turn a bloater and the mathematical precision with which 
he opens a tin of sardines is surely enough to make the spuds 
go off at the half-cock. 

True, he is careless with the eggs. Eggs are to him so 
many flea-bites on his uneven tenour. Each egg receives 
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a postman's knock at the side of the frying-pan and behold 
a star-fish appears. Cookie has no respect for the epicure. 
He has myriads of eggs to fry and little time to do it. 

You cannot get sixty eggs into a ten-inch frying-pan, but 
Cookie can. One after the other he propels the eggs into 
the pan until they are absolutely crushed, telescoped, and 
half of them strap-hanging. When they are adjudged cooked, 
the whole looks like a swollen pancake dotted here and there 
with Marines’ buttons. 

Cookie’s life is indeed a hard one, but he is “ taking the 
can back " for his fore-fathers, and is destined to do so until 
the fourth generation. 


POOR COOKIE 


I see before me now the wasted chef, 

Destined to invective from the cradle, 
He leans upon his hand, to insult deaf, 

His other firmly grips the ladle. 
Because the joint was slightly underdone, 

Or turned quite cold through lying on the deck, 
Along came twenty-four mess, one by one 

And shouted in derision, “ Greasy-neck !”” 
He heard it but he heeded not; his ears 

Were with his heart, and that was at Home Park. 
He recks not of the joint he lost ; he hears 

A vigorous shout and perhaps a rude remark. 
Full many tomato—tins he must unmask, 

And make a hundred 'oggies by half-three ; 
So with a sigh he turns back to his task 

For those in peril on tbe stormy sea. 


MYSTERIOUS MENUS FOR MATLOES 


Ir I were compiling a dictionary I should define the term 
* table etiquette " thus : 

* Table Etiquette—The conventional rules of behaviour 
which prevent a man from thoroughly enjoying a good 
dinner." 

Table etiquette is a tyrannical farce. It promotes dyspepsia 
and is the foe of nourishment. I admit a certain amount 
of discipline is necessary, because there dwells within all of 
us the cave-man desire to lick the plate. Still, that does not 
justify the ruling that a sane man must conduct himself at 
table as if he were Little Eva or Longfellow's Evangeline. 
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It is a wonder that we do not have a referee at our banquets, 
whose duty would be to blow a whistle when anybody 
commits a breach of etiquette. 


AN EMBARRASSING SITUATION 


While dining with a lady last Tuesday, I found myself in 
difficulties. I was thoroughly enjoying a section of a 
chicken’s elbow when my knife and fork refused to excavate 
any more meat. There was plenty on the bone, but it was 
extremely hard to get at with a knife and fork without vivi- 
secting the plate. 

Now that fledgling was put on my plate for me to eat— 
not to shadow-box. I wanted to “‘ change over into hand ” ; 
but formality forbade me. How I cursed those ceremonious 
table laws! My ancestors always devoured poultry in the 
approved mouth-organ fashion. Why, then, should not I 
follow their example ? 

In my abstractions, I put my elbows on the table and my 
fork to my teeth. Then a stiff-necked old geezer next to me 
started talking about escaped convicts, and asked my opinion 
on the best means of getting away from Dartmoor, as if I 
were well-acquainted with the place. I decided not to touch 
the toothsome remnant lest my hostess should think I came 
from Billingsgate. 

With a sigh I laid my knife and fork beside my plate. 
The servant snapped up the lot and stalked away. I was 
still hungry, but my reputation was saved. “It is better,” 
thought I, “ to go without dinner than to lose’s one’s dignity 
and respect by an exhibition of vulgarity.” 

Just then my charming hostess lifted a bone to her mouth 
with her dainty fingers and finished her meal contentedly,— 
looking for all the world like Juno playing the Jew’s harp. 

I would welcome a campaign against all this table tyranny. 
Why should it exist? Why must a man eat his soup anti- 
clockwise ? Is it not more natural for him to take a short 
cut than to loop the loop with every spoonful ? 

If I get a fly in my soup, surely I am at liberty to please 
myself whether I extract it with a fish-knife or a walking- 
stick. This is a free country. Why should I have to rum- 


mage amongst the cutlery for some special instrument for 
dredging flies ? 
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My First EXPERIENCE 


When I was a young able seaman I was obliged to take 
all my meals with one unbeautiful “ pusser's dagger,” which 
was used for cutting everything from tarry ropes to tobacco. 
For forking duties, I followed the example of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and used my fingers. 

One evening an ecclesiastical gentleman invited me to 
dinner. It was my first experience of the élite style of 
eating. There were enough knives and forks around me to 
equip a regiment of soldiers, and I was not a little bewildered. 
I did not know which one to use first. It occurred to me to 
close my eyes and say, “+ Ena, meena, mina, mo, etc.,” but I 
could not do this without exciting suspicion as to the correct 
state of my mind. 

I was tempted to shuffle them with a view to arriving at a 
possible solution, until I remembered my old aunt’s dictum 
on the laying of a table: all cutlery should be taken in 
rotation, working from the right, etc. Relieved, I started 
with the section leader, and survived the whole ordeal with- 
out a hitch. 


Menus De Luxe 


There is grave danger of those confounded table laws 
entering the Navy. I can hardly believe my eyes now. I 
cull the following from the Western Independent of April 15th. 
It is a test examination for the rank of Warrant Instructor in 
Cookery, and is referred to as a specimen menu for the 
Navy. Here are some of the items : 


MENU 


Consomme a la Macedoine. 
Plaice a la Bohemia. 
Potato croquettes. Sweet omelet. 
Canapes de sardine. 


O, see what a rent the envious Casca made. No wonder 

stars split in two. When I saw it my temperature went 

up like a gallon of petrol. Fleetmates! O fleetmates !— 

just imagine going along to Cookie and talking to him in 

that tone of voice. Poor old Greasy! Has he not suffered 
o 
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enough already? Think of him being addressed in that 
fashion when he is blowing bubbles off the steaming coppers. 


Blow, blow, thou Cookie, blow, 
'Thou att not so unkind ; 
'Thy consomme à la Macedoine is not so sharp, 
Thy canapes de sardine are not so fierce, 
As Man’s ingratitude. 


Canapes de sardine! O, Chiefy, buy me chocolates. 
Henry, come in to your nice plaice à la Bohemia and two 
eggs. Shades of Nelson! I fear me those earthquakes are 
on their way here. 

What was it, again? Let us have it once more, Band- 
master, please—in d Tuba ssa 

Consomme à la Macedoine. 'Thank you. Sit down 
Mabel; don't fidget. 


THE RIDDLE or THE PANS 


Now, I wonder who is the lucky number destined for this 
ambrosial dish? Will it be Jack, the navvy of the fore- 
castle? I think not, sir. And yet it sounds promising, 
because it is alluded to as “ a specimen menu for the Navy.” 

There is really something novel and fascinating about the 
“à las " and the “de las " appertaining to matloes’ fodder. 
Let us mix it with what, I understand, is the present state of 
general mess victualling on a famous battle-cruiser. We 
should not be surprised very shortly to see a menu like the 
following on the notice-board : 


MENU. 


Potage: Extract of tail du bullock. 


eee : Canapes de sardine et bloaters à la Mutt and 
eff. 


Joint : Filleted Felix, sunburnt sausages, hoof de la pig, 
chouxfleurs, pommes-de-territorial, and  haricot 


banes. 
Fireworks: Breakwater pudding and omelets à la 
Putty Philpott. 


(Copyright in H.M.S. Nunc-nunc.) 
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In Quest oF TRUTH 


Let us return to the cld consomme à la Macedoine, plaice 
à la Bohemia, canapes de sardine, sweet omelet—tread softly ; 
there's crépe on the knocker. I wrote it all down on a slip 
of paper. I wanted to find out what it meant. My duty 
in life now is to maintain a lively interest in matloes' welfare. 

The items were all double Dutch to me. When I tell you 
that the boy has the book, the uncle is in the garden, and that 
the father has the pen of the aunt, I will have pretty well 
exhausted my stock of French. I was acquainted with only 
one of the items—swect omelet. I'm certain I have heard of 
it before. I think it goes: 

** Sweet omelet! loveliest village of the plain.” 

Without delay I hastened to a large hostel where sailors 
munch and hibernate. I interviewed the great white chief. 

** I desire to see the chef,” I said eagerly. 

* Shef—what’s that ?" asked the mystified official. 

'The ignorance of some people is really appalling. 

“ The senior cook,” I explained, “the directing manager 
in the meridian of sausage and mash.” 

** What's the complaint about the food, now ?”’ he asked 
sulkily. 

“Nothing. I do not browse here. I merely seek the 
cook for information concerning a mysterious epidemic that 
has broken out on a matloes’ menu list. I am a writer on 
naval subjects, and wish to consult someone well-versed in 
cooking.” 

His eyes brightened. I could see he immediately took 
me for one of those great naval writers who know nothing 
about the Navy. He searched me for firearms, then bowed 
and salaamed me to the kitchen. There I discovered a 
swarthy-looking gink cleaning cabbage. He was dressed 
like an advertisement for baking-powder. I showed him 
my list. 

“ Garcon ! dites-moi, si’l vous plait, quelle ” I began. 

* We don't want no onions to-day," he snapped. 

“Dash it!" I stormed. “I’m a writer, not an onion 
boy. Will you please tell me what all this is supposed to be ?” 

He looked at the slip of paper, shook his head, and directed 
me to his superior for enlightenment. 
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“ Will you kindly tell me what this means in ordinary 
Jago's ? " I pleaded to the chef-in-chief. 

The knight of the frying-pan inspected the slip of paper, 
then turned to me with rooster-like dignity. . . . “ Sorry, 
sir, but on no account are betting-slips permitted in this 
establishment, and I won't have 'em in my kitchen." 

* Did you get any information, sir?" asked the great 
white chief when I came up for air. 

* Oh! plenty, plenty," I growled, gnashing my teeth, 
“I came in here as a genuine journalist seeking information 
respecting cookety . . . that dashed chef of yours suspects 
me to be a bookie, and the fellow with the smell of cabbage 
takes me for a blithering onion-boy. . . ." 


NEW DISHES FOR OLD 


THE MYSTERIES OF GENERAL MEss 


Buck Taytor pocketed his month's “ compo ” with elation. 
He could hardly realise he had no mess bill to pay. It was 
his first experience of the General Mess victualling. Most 
of his career had been spent on board destroyers. 

“Good old General Mess!" he exulted, tapping his 
pocket; ‘‘’tis the finest thing ever invented.” 

“D General Mess!" snapped Bill Harding; “ you 
don't know what you're talking about." 

“Don’t I?" retorted Buck. “I know that Pm about 
eighteen bob better off this month—and had better feeding, 
too. We had no custard and prunes for ‘afters’ on the 
old Drastic, and it cost. me about five bob a week more 
to live.” 

“Whacker!” appealed Bill Harding, “ heres a bloke 
here praising up General Mess. What do you think of it ? ? 

“It isn't so dusty," replied Whacker Payne, indecisively. 
“Sometimes it’s satisfactory, other times it's slack—but you 
can't expect R 

“ Tucker," apostrophised Bill, “ what's your opinion of 
General Mess ? 

“ Putrid! ” snarled Tucker Browne, decisively. 

* Here's Buck Taylor praising it up." 

“ Oh, him ?—he's daft!” 
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THE NEW AND THE OLD 


The General Mess victualling system on board ship is 
rapidly growing in the Service. So far as I can gather, 
it is only the smaller craft which, because of its local im- 
practicability, cannot adopt it. 

Under the old style of victualling, every individual mess 
was as a little family. The caterer of each domicile provided 
for the appetites of his messmates ; 24 Mess, in the enjoy- 
ment of bacon and eggs, taunted 26 Mess, who nibbled at 
bloaters, with their frugality or poverty. 

Under the G.M. regime the whole ship's company is 
treated as one monster mess. Everybody is fed alike. 
When the boys’ messes are ordained faggots and peas for 
supper, the chief P.O.’s need not aspire to consomme à la 
Macedoine or poulet roti. 

It would be difficult to estimate, even to-day, which 
system of victualling is the more popular, the old or the new. 
A large number of people who condemn the present regime 
never knew what the old one was. The reason they praise 
the ancient style is simply to make themselves appear older 
than they really are. 

It is nothing but pure swank. 

Again, the average matloe bears a marked resemblance to 
the light aspen's quivering blade. One who has always 
favoured the new messing scheme may, through the instru- 
mentality of a stale piece of haddock, be converted to a 
radical and harp lovingly on those happy bygone days before 
the famine. 

It is about seven yeats now since the introduction of 
General Mess on board ship. No consensus of opinion 
can be formed whether it is preferable to the old style of 
victualing. Arguments crop up every day, and babbling 
matloes toddle out by the same gate as in they went. The 
controversy concerning the advantages and disadvantages 
of both systems still goes on, until it is really hard to tell 
which is the worse of the two. 


ECONOMICAL MEASURES 


The advantage of the General Mess over the old victualling 
policy is that no messing expenses are involved. 
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The old order was often a nightmare to a married man 
with a family to support. If he pleaded for economy in the 
mess expenditure on the ground that he really could not 
afford to live up to it, he would very frankly be informed 
that he didn’t d well ought to be married. 

‘The present system is engineered with the most ingenious 
economy. Often you are encouraged not to cast your waste 
bread upon the waters. You are requested to return it 
to the cookery department, then close your eyes—and back 
it will come to you in the form of bread-pudding or some 
such other punishment as is hereinafter mentioned. 


PAYBOB’S BURDEN 


To cater for 1,400 men is no sinecure appointment. The 
paymaster must keep within the compass of Jack’s messing 
allowance. If bacon and eggs, roast pork or veal and ham 
pie, vegetables and butter, etc., on Sunday exceed expenses, 
then he must balance the budget the following day by slabs 
of haddock, roast beef, peas, and margarine. 

The paymaster or a chief supply P.O. is like the worried 
mother of a large family. He must constantly study ways 
and means to make ends meet. He robs Peter to pay Paul. 

He must watch the markets. When the price of eggs 
soars to 3d. or 24d. each, he drives home the great economical 
wedge with a vengeance. Jack can have eggs by all means 
—providing he pays for them himself. 

When eggs, however, are about 8d. a dozen, you can see 


matloes walking about unable to move their poor stiff necks 
for boils. 


A CoMRADE's DEVOTION 


One great advantage of the new messing system is that 
there is a plentiful supply of electrical heaters for keeping 
food warm. In the old days Cookie drew his fires at 
8.50 p.m. Ifa man was absent from his ship on duty after 
ie hour he could safely count on a cold supper awaiting 

I was once ashore on patrol duty, and did not return on 
board until midnight. I discovered that my chum, Bungy 
Edwards, had kept my supper—a basin of tea and two 
sausages—warmed at the galley until the fires were drawn. 
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'Then in his anxiety to preserve the heat he coveted the lot 
over with a football jersey ! 


Mysterious DISHES 


To-day the cook prepares as well as cooks the dinner— 
another great advantage in favour of the new system. In 
the old days Jack was obliged to make the mess’s dinner 
himself, and many very mysterious and problematical decoc- 
tions went galley-wards. 

Jack was no epicure. I have seen a brisket of beef secured 
with a navvy’s bootlace, a net of cabbage with a rubber heel 
used as an identification disc, and a pig’s head shoved up to 
the galley with his hair parted in the middle. 


Tse Durr De Luxe 


Pudding was always cooked in bags in the coppers, but 
the Admiralty never supplied messes with duff-bags. The 
cook of the mess was usually obliged to utilise his boot-bag. 
(Naval men and ex-naval men will know I spin no old 
sailor’s yarn.) 

Once while cook of the mess I discovered that my boot- 
bag had attained a degree of sourness which unfitted it even 
for holding my boots. I could not borrow a duff-bag any- 
where, and I was in sore straits as I had only three minutes 
left in which to deliver the dinner. In desperation I rushed 
to the refuse-tub and hauled out a Marine’s obsolete red 
tunic. I tore the lining of the sleeve out, hurried to the 
mess, made a bag of the sleeve, poured the dough into it, 
and surrendered it to the galley. 

When dinner-time came I tipped the bag open, and out 
came a lovely vermilion pudding. The ted dye of the sleeve 
had percolated, and my messmates passed certain remarks 
about my cooking that cannot be found in Mrs. Beaton’s 
cookery book. 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS 


I have seen potatoes delivered to the galley, peeled, but 
without their eyes having been removed. I have seen them 
piled in the cocoa-tub staring at me in amazement as I passed. 
Here was one which reminded me of Harold Lloyd. Yonder 
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was a Talbot O'Farrell, while a third recalled poor old Argus 
waiting for Hermes to come along and make a fuss with 
his lyre. 
J 
THE KIPPER PROBLEM 


The one great disadvantage to General Mess is the kipper 
problem. No candidate for a W.O. cook has ever solved 
it—the theorem of its self-development. You have possibly 
heard of this kipper problem, dear Reader. It is simply this. 

Assume you sit down for a kipper for your tea . . . have 
you ever noticed when you have finished your meal that 
there is more kipper left on the plate than when you 
started ? 

Once a week, at least, the General Mess obliges with a 
generous supply of kippers. They mystify a matloe. To 
him they solve the problem of perpetual motion. He can- 
not get rid of them. If he eats two, there are four left on 
his plate. If he seizes a fork, dives it into a dish, and extracts 
one—lo and behold! a blank file steps up in its place. 


SusPICION HAUNTS 


I declared in a former chapter that the British matloe was 
the most suspicious character in the world and that he 
considered everything inaugurated for his sole benefit to be 
a swindle. 

There are people to this day who fully believe that pay- 
masters make fortunes out of the G.M. That’s the gratitude 
these hard-working officials get. They would need to be 
geniuses indeed to do so. 

We had a paymaster on my last ship who was one of the 
most honourable gentlemen I have ever met. He was also 
a deeply religious man. He fell ill one day and his wife 
came on board to see him. I will never forget the vote of 
sympathy which greeted the poor anxious lady’s visit to 
out ship. 

* Blimey, lads, go up on deck! Look at the lovely coat 
Paybob's missus has got on. . . . No wonder we've had 
no eggs and bacon lately." 
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MY TYPING COURSE 


He buttonholed me in the bus, obliged me with an earful 
of special bus smoke, and whispered, “ Are you busy for a 
minute ?”” 

At the moment I was trying to borrow a decent shirt to 
wear at the journalists’ ball. I was pretty well certain of 
procuring a dress suit. A Palestine gentleman offered to 
let me have one on hire for 17s. 6d. So with a half-crown 
I had on me, the five bob in the Post Office Bank, and the 
rest to come from a pal, who said he would give ten bob to 
see me in evening dress, I was progressing steadily. 

* I seek a shirt, Jim," I sighed. “I must have a shirt 
by next Friday." 

* I could let you have a football shirt if it’s any good,” 
he ventured in a burst of philanthropy. 

** Your affection for me passes all bounds, Jim," I sighed. 
** What is it you want to see me about ? " 

* About my Ancoras and Minorcas.” 

** I trust they are growing well and in full blossom." 

“Pm talking about hens, not bloomin’ mushrooms ! " he 
snapped. “I thought that you knew something about hens, 
but what I can see of it you have as much an idea of poultry 
as my sister's cat has of window-dressing.” 

He was right. Far from the old rustic bridge was I 
raised. My only acquaintance with anything in the shape 
of the domestic bird resolved itself into that undying problem 
which mystifies early youth—why does a chicken cross the 
toad ? 

Jim was sorely troubled. He was doing a poultry course 
at St. Budeaux, as it was written that the Chief P.O.’s hens 
and ducks were not allowed to mix with fowls belonging to 
junior ratings. His complaint was that High-angle Maud, 
his best layer, had, in a fit of absent-mindedness, swallowed 
a Marine's button in mistake for an oily wad. 

Acting on the advice of some wag, he essayed to resuscitate 
her with a diet of dog biscuits, but all to no purpose. Her 
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took sick and her died. From thence all the other hens 
stopped laying. It seemed as though they had gone on 
strike. 

Tears were in Jim’s eyes. The failure of his brood to lay 
would mean the loss of a certificate of proficiency to him 
and minimise his chance of obtaining employment as a farm- 
yard navigator. 

I consoled Jim as best I could and strongly advised him to 
go to Dixie. There, according to some ragtime piffle, the 
hens and ducks are glad to lay scrambled eggs in the new- 
mown hay. We could do with a few of those obliging 
spinsters over here. English fowls are not so benevolent. 

“ By the way, what course in vocational training did you 
yourself take ?" asked Jim, disappointed at my inability to 
help him. 

Having attained a modest success with my pen, I chose 
the typewriting course. After application I was appointed 
to an office, commercially connected with the Navy, but far 
from the maddening jaunty and the ringing gladness of his 
voice. 


THE SONG OF THE TYPEWRITER 


I shall never forget my maiden trip on the typewriter. 
Weary and ill at ease, my fingers wandered idly like a team 
of housemaids’ knees. Tap, bif, bang—like the opening 
bars of Rackmaninoff's Prelude in D flat. Biff, bang, wop ! 
—If I wer'n't a gunner I shouldn't be here. Plonk, bang, 
wallop—fifteen-two, fifteen-four, fifteen-six. Istruggled on : 

Tap, Tap, Tap, 
On thy cold grey stone, O Sea. 
O Father, I hear the church bells ring, 
Knit one, purl one, slip three, 
O men with sisters dear, 
O men with sweethearts and wives! 
It isn’t a flannel you’re wearing out, 
But poor old matloes’ lives ——darn |! 


I beg your pardon ? " 

Men who go down to the sea in ships have their own 
private vocabulary to relieve their feelings when they burst 
a bootlace ot drop a collar-stud. I emitted an interjection 
and the angel beside me—a real 22-carat typist—looked up. 
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“Tm sorry," I stammered ; ^ just learning, you know. 
I was chasing a capital B, but I struck the wrong chord and 
got a 2 home and 1 away sign." 

“Oh, capitals ?" she smiled. “ You must first press on 
that key marked ‘ Caps,’ then tap the letter.” 

“Key marked ‘Caps’!” I cried. “ Good lor’, Miss, 
I thought that was for hanging my hat on. I thought ’twas 
a bit awkward too." 

* You should employ all your fingers," she simpered 
sweetly; “try and avoid the riveting habit . . . that’s 
P that's better, that's splendid--Oh don't! don't! 

on't 1^ 

I didn’t. I broke the interceptor and put my hand behind 
my back. 

“ Use your thumb only for the space-board,” she cautioned. 

God bless her! The temptation to use my foot every 
time was indeed most provoking. She pointed out that my 
speed would increase in time, but that every finger must be 
used and the right thumb for the space-board. After I had 
a four-minute basin trial she observed: 

“ You do not play the piano; I can tell by your fingers.” 

How deeply I regretted having struck the pater with that 
fatal roll of music when I point-blank refused to go to 
Oxford. 

* Negative piano," I said, sorrowfully. 

* Well, you would make a great deal of progress if you 
practised the five-finger exercise or any job where all your 
fingers would be actively employed." 

So, filled with hope, I went back to my kraal and started 
making tiddy-oggies for Mrs. Bowe until that lady has been 
obliged to put the rolling-pin up the chimney. To practise 
at home I botrowed a typewriter from a butcher. It was 
* some " typewtiter, I really believe he used to mince the 
meat with it. It was about as useful as a post-office pen. 
The lower keys would not move except I put a wedge beneath 
it. And when I tapped r, t, and y, they stopped down; 
they would not come back. I made a couple of chocks, 
tried a corkscrew, but nothing would restore them to 
working order, so to keep the wolf from the door I 
bought a new typewtiter to keep step with Winnie's piano 
next door. 
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THE JOURNALISTS’ BALL 


DANCING wITH Dr 
I 


* SHOOTING pains through the ankle," I told the doctor. 

He nodded sympathetically. “If you start Yale-blueing 
it at your time of life, what do you expect? Keep them 
wrapped in cotton wool for a fortnight and try to keep your 
mind off dancing. Play snooker or snakes and ladders, 
anything at all, but avoid tripping on the light fantastic.” 

He had discovered my secret. I had been to the journalists’ 
ball, and was feeling pretty sore as a result of collisions with 
jazzers who simply would not observe the ball-room traffic 
rules. Since the introduction of the Charleston many gentle- 
men appear to think that their feet are entitled to a private ex- 
cursion to all parts. I know that in crowded circles these col- 
lisions are unavoidable, but I must respectfully point out that 
it does not run “ one foot, one ballroom.” Ido not wish to 
be personal, but I would like to tell a certain gentleman with 
a moustache like a coat-hanger that he badly wants to see a 
chiropodist. 

Quite a large number of people ask me if I succeeded in 
getting a dress shirt. I regret to say I was compelled to buy 
one. Even a young lady friend offered to lend me her father’s 
shirt. The temptation to accept it was very great indeed until 
I saw her father—a massive ex-Marine with four rolls of chin. 

There are necks and necks. I take a modest 16 in collars, 
but a good-sized lifebuoy would have hurt the old man. 
I gave the young lady my blessing, and expressed the hope 
she would never have a neck like her father. That same 
night I bought a dress-shirt, went to a swell-barber's, where 
I sported a couple of bob to have my face matcelled—a 
process in which you come out the other end with a school- 
girl complexion. 

At the Guildhall, I watched some of the ladies as they 
entered, and was simply astounded by the breat -taking 
gorgeousness of their dresses. We poor men were all 
dressed alike, but the ladies seemed to revel in the novelty of 
making one gasp. 

One had ear-rings in her umbrella, another, a cluster of 
little bells at the corners of her wrap, a third had little silvery 
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mirrors on her dainty shoes, while a fourth sported sequins 
on her powder-puff. I looked around to see if I could come 
actoss a lady with sleeves in her programme. I should not 
have been surprised if I did. 


I must confess to a feeling of shyness as I stood in the 
great room amidst such dazzling beauty. Something whis- 
pered to me that I would be better off ina Home. "Then a 
young friend of mine, delightfully chic and modern, flitted 
towards me. '' Come, dear," she said, “try this one; "tis 
the Yale Blues." 

I tried to assume that calm and dignified composure, but 
I felt I looked more like a bashful cat in a strange backyard. 
The girl was atmospheric, tantalizing, and thrilling. She 
did not seem to dance, she floated around as gracefully as a 
Celestial naiad, while I felt like a dockyard bobby with 
in-growing toe-nails plodding through a bog. I had just 
become inured to the rhythm of the dance when the man 
with the moustache like a coat-hanger landed me one on the 
ankle. 

** Sorry," he drawled. 

“ Oh, it's quate all raight,” I giggled, trying to talk squash 
racquets. 

In the next round he shaved my instep with a spirited 
drive and apologised again. I came up for the third time, 
and then it happened. Trying to execute a Maori two-step, 
he cannoned into me and unhooked me from my back collar- 
stud. Then my jungle blood boiled: 

* Yere, what's the matter to ’ee,—fancy you’m at Bacon 
‘Park, or whaat? " 

The angel dropped me like a hot potato, and I retired to 
nutse my bruised foot. 


II 
* Whats the matter, Gerry, darling! Has the old foot 


gone asleep ? ” 

It was my gushing friend Diana, and she spoke in that 
light-hearted way as though it were possible for a human 
foot to order bed and breakfast. 

* Not so, Di," I returned. * Do you happen to know 
that gentleman over there with the Jekyll and Hyde feet ? " 

“The one with the bent moustache ? " 
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“Precisely. Di, if I could only learn to play the cornet 
Id blow his brains out. He has simply mobilized my poor 
web all the evening. Why should dogs be muzzled when 
feet like his are allowed such a measure of independence ? 
If Heaven gives me strength and courage, I'll place a juicy 
banana-skin in his path to-night, and I'll bring him down 
like a cartload of bricks.” 

* Never mind, duckie, let's have this one," cooed Diana. 

The strains of the Desert Song were so appealing that I 
arose and seized Di in the accustomed way. But, oh, dear ! 
she was a real 1928 production—all knees and perfume. 
Di is really one of those athletic girls we read about, strong 
and adorable. She seems a perfect mixture of Gladys 
Cooper and an international three-quarter. She did the 
navigating, and I simply yielded with an apology for my 
awkwardness. 

“ You're doing well,” she enthused ; “ that’s right—one- 
two-three, two-three-four—keep on saying that.” 

“Thanks, Di—one-two-three, two-three-four 1 

“That’s better! Try and keep your eats trimmed back— 
one-two-three ái 

**'Two-three-four, one-two-three te 

“ Thats lovely, Gerry. Do you see that blonde in the 
sable georgette ? ”? 

“Sable georgette! "That's a perambulator, isn’t it ?” 
ie stupid! ‘That girl there; I don't want to point— 
ook!” 

Inodded. “Yes, Di—two-three-four, one-two-three id 

“ Hasn't she got lovely hair?” 

“ Beautiful, Di—two-three-four, one-two-three———" 

“ And isn’t she pretty, too ? ? 


“ Remarkably so l—two-three-four ? 
“ She's one of the nicest girls I've ever known.” 
“Tm sure of that—one-two-three, two-three-four de 


“ And she's as good as gold, Gerry." 

“ I fully believe it, Di, she has a most lovable expression 
—one-two——” 

“ But, Oh, she's such a deceitful thing, Gerry.” 

“Deat me! I shouldn’t have thought so—one-two- 
three, two-three oe 


“She’s as cute as a cartload of monkeys, Gerry—although 
I wouldn't say a word against het———" 
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* Appearances are so deceptive,” I rejoined; ** one-two- 
three, two-three-four—that's a friend of mine she's dancing 
with, Di." 

“Really! Isn't he a sloppy-looking article, too. Is he 
daft ? ” 

“Not quite. He's one of the most brilliant scholars in 
Plymouth." 

“But look at the way he's looking at her! Gerry, the 
man can't be well. He's like a lump of soft soap." 

** Yes,—one-two-three, two-three-four fs 
z “Why, you're nodding to her now, Gerry—whatever 

or?” 

** Well, as a matter of fact, Di, I know her!” 

“Well, I wish you wouldn’t recognise her while you are 
in my company.” 

**'Three-one-fout, one-three-two, four-two-one 

** What's the matter—got the cramp ? ” 

“No, I was always poor at mathematics. Come, let's 
sit down,” I begged. “I haven’t the foggiest idea which 
end of the room I am.” 

I was glad to sit down. Diana wanted me to ignore the 
houri with the lovely hair. I did not want to be discourteous 
towards Di, and I particularly had no desire to behave 
snobbishly towards a lady who so kindly volunteered to 
lend me her father’s shirt. 


5 


IMPRESSIONS OF HOME PARK 
(An Ex-MarLOE AT A FOOTBALL MATCH) 


WHEN I served in the Atlantic Fleet it was my invariable 
custom on Saturday afternoons to seek a quiet repose. Since 
I have returned my scraper to Whitehall, however, I have 
endeavoured to uphold that noble tradition. 

I am a firm believer in that jolly old stuff which knits up 
the ravelled sleeve of care. Every Saturday found me hiber- 
nating in blissful content until the arrival of the piano next 
door. Ifa certain gentleman in a bowler hat has any regard 
for his wife and children, he will not pass under my window 
next Tuesday when he calls for the piano-money. If he does 
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he will most decidedly receive a flower-pot on top of his 
napper. . 

Last Saturday, just as I was about to deposit my weary 
block on the pillow, the maiden next door (God bless her) 
went to “ collision stations " on the piano. I seized a poker ; 
but the grim wall which separated us smiled scornfully at 
my wrath. Then came the inevitable song, “I didn’t raise 
my son to join the dockyard.” 

I seized my hat and coat and tore down the stairs as 
though I was being pursued by a wild elephant. 

“ Where are you going?" asked my landlady. 

* Mrs. Bowe,” I groaned, * I seek peace. I desire to loll. 
I go where the nymphs of Leisure beckon caressingly; I 
seek the sweet sanctuaries of Elysium ! ” 

* They’re closed,” she rejoined sympathetically. The clock 
struck three. 

“O Woman,” I cried, “ When shall Justice triumph ? 
Spies are being shot in Russia, missionaries are being 
masticated in Massachusetts, yet that darned female boiler- 
maker next door is allowed to annoy the neighbourhood 
because she chooses to goose-step up and down the piano- 
keys de 

* Perhaps you don't like to hear Winnie playing." 

“Enough!” I yelled. “Prate not to me. Chafe me not 
further. Remember I’ve drawn Torquay United in the 
sweep. Woman, I'm a desperate man! Either you shift 
this house beyond the maximum danger-space or delete my 
name from the next census." 

I decided on Home Park for peace. I jumped on a No. 3 
cat and jumped off again. I kept on jumping on No. 3 cats 
and each time was sent back to the cold world by invisible 
elbows fitted with rebound spring washers. Every tram to 
Milehouse was constipated with matloes and dockyardees. — 
I arrived, however, in time for the match. 

For economy's sake I chose the grounds. Here I watched . 
the exciting play, the persevering Pilgrims, the intrepid 
custodian of the visitors, the triangular tactics of Leslie, 
Black and Hardie as they played “snakes and ladders” up 
and down the field. 

Once neat the home goal a mélée took place and the ball 
went over the line. In my excitement I shouted, “ Corner ! ” 

Heaven forgive me! About twelve thousand spectators, 
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who appeared to have patronised some powerful lung tonic, 
swung round as one man and snarled, “ No, It Isn’t a Corner!” 
They barked it in italics and their looks alone would have 
incinetated a cast-iron donkey. 

It wasn’t a corner. I nodded my acquiescence. It did 
not require a Commissioner for Oaths to convince me after 
that. The breath of the dockyard still hung about my 
ears until I felt quite nervous. At last Leslie scored and the 
spectators decided to forget me. 

My next poem will be an ode to Leslie's left foot. 

Black was the next hero. He put the crowd in excellent 
humour by advancing one more peg on the pilgrimatic peg- 
board. Play, after that, became fast and furious. Near the 
goal-mouth Leslie hit the ball with his head . . . the ball 
rebounded, hit the post, and sent splinters, sawdust, and bits 
of goal-post flying in all directions. Then grim destiny 
scared many couponists by transferring the sphere to the 
Argyle goal-mouth. 

There is a tense moment during any football match when 
all true lovers of the game are afflicted with a burning desire 
to kick something. When things look dangerous in front 
of goal myriads of excited feet are raised from the ground 
unconsciously. The psychological moment arrives. 

“Shoot!” roasts the crowd... . 

Biff! A thousand feverish webs make sledge-hammer 
kicks at a thousand invisible balls. 

Highly-strung enthusiasts are afflicted by this subconscious 
tendency. So are fiery schoolboys. So was the Blue Marine 
in my immediate rear. He dealt me a kick that placed me in 
a fore and aft position parallel with the half-way line. Had 
it been a ball despatched to Stanbury, it would simply have 
folded him up all ready for the mangle. 

“Tm sorty, chum,” said the bullock as he helped me to a 
sitting position, “are you much hurt ?—are you feeling all 
right ? 

I glared around me vacantly. “ You must wake and call 
me eariy, call me early, Corporal dear o 

“Tm awfully sorry, really, Towney." 

* God send you back to me," I groaned. “ "Tis all right, 
Corporal, I couldn't help falling, as I’m inclined to be ticklish, 
you know . . . you may now replace your hoof... 
thanks ! ” 


P 
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He lowered on the ground the offending web which ap- 
peated to possess all the dimensions of a good-sized attaché 
case. 

* Good-bye,” I said brokenly, as I moved towards the 
grand stand. : 

“ Oh, good-bye, chum—see you again ?” 

** Not this season if I can help it,” I replied firmly. 

I came to the grounds for cheapness, but decided to transfer 
to the grand stand for safety. Emerson said that a creative 
economy is the fuel of magnificence. I’m dashed if it isn’t, 
too. I paid another couple of bob and found myself amongst 
all the Compton grandees. 

** Where shall I put you, sir?" asked an attendant. 

“In rear of all the artillery,” I replied, “by special re- 
quest." 

I espied a bright vision advancing towards me. It was 
Diana, a typically modern girl whose life is devoted to jazz 
and tennis. She pounced on me, about as gently as Horsey 
Browne, and bubbled : 

* Fancy meeting you here—have you come out to see the 
match ? ” 

Women ask foolish questions. I don’t usually go to Home 
Park to pick mushrooms, but I said, “ Yes.” 

Argyle was now all over the Rangers. A lady in front of 
us was enthusiastic over theit improved form. Her husband, 
I was told, was a player himself but was on the injured list, 
having put his shoulder out last month through holding up um- 
brellas. I mentioned the fact to Di. 

“ Which lady ? ”? she asked. “ Do you mean the one in the 


jade green taffeta with sable georgette embroidered in amber 
chenille ? 


“I beg your pardon ? ” 

“ Next to the one in the lilac cloche and the chintilla wrap 
ovet the lavender crépe-de-Chine with the silver lamé trim- 
mings ? " 

* Well, you see,” I said mystified, “ a man cannot be ruled 
offside while there is one back e 

“Don’t be silly; I’m talking about ladies’ dress.” 

“Oh, are you ?—holy Moses! . . . well placed, Moses— 
attaboy ! ” 


woe who’s that dear boy with the fluffy hair on the 
field ? ” 
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“ Offside ! offside!” yelled a few thousand referees. 

"Isn't he a dream!” she thrilled. “I hope Argyle will 
win." 

Exciting play followed. ‘Titmuss sent down to Logan 
who transferred to McKenzie who slipped the ball to Forbes 
who sent it across to the dream with the fluffy hair. The 
dream with the fluffy hair tipped to Sloan who blew it between 
the posts. 

Rangers now became bloodthirsty. "They swooped on the 
Argyle goal and might have reached it but for an impediment. 
The impediment was Russell. He sent the ball to an altitude 
which made it look like a Beecham's pill. I could sweat he 
borrowed that Blue Marine’s boot. 

“ Isn't Russell the very cutest thing!” simpered Di. 

Swan and Goddard made another frantic rush. It was 
intercepted by the very cutest thing, who deftly tipped the 
ball to the dream with the fluffy hair. Matthews’s speed was 
thrilling. He dashed around like a certain French lady tennis 
champion. It might have been Suzanne herself in a football 
tig with short hair and bobbed nose. Half time came and 
Russell—the very cutest thing—walked the field with a smile 
so broad that it seemed to indicate a comfortable goal- 
average. 

Compared with the first half, the game during the second 
half could be written on the back of a postage stamp. Stan- 
bury patrolled the goal like a chap who wasn’t invited to the 
table but allowed to look on. Towards the end Neil and Swan 
obliged him with a few select drives which simply bounced 
off him. Neil, after his sixth shot, had all the appearance of 
being fed up. He shrugged his shoulders and hummed a 
tune. Perhaps it was this : 


O Stanbury dear, I very much fear 

That I've had quite enough for to-day. 

Every time that I shot you were right on the spot— 
You wouldn't keep out of the way. 

You have broken my heart, I’m afraid we must patt 
I'm so sotty to say adieu— 

Since you'te out to delude, I can only conclude 
That I’m wasting my time on you! 
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I have often been asked which was the funniest sight I ever 
witnessed on board of a man-of-war. I think it was a thriller 
which I have called : 


SANCTUARY 


ABLE SEAMAN ORLANDO SHUTE (no oilskin or badges) was a 
habitual leave-breaker. When Orlando went ashore he 
knew quite well that he had to be on board again on the 
following morning, but he never attached any great measure 
of importance to the edict. Orlando was not particular 
whether he came aboard the next morning or a fortnight 
later. After one of those lengthy lapses he usually aggravated 
the offence by coming aboard drunk and unfit for duty. 

One Sunday morning we had church on the quarter-deck. 
Shute had been absent over leave only seven days. How he 
got on board I cannot say, no one can say—certainly not 
himself. How he managed to climb up the accommodation 
ladder is a still greater mystery. Anyhow, during the solemn 
recital, Divine Service, while everybody was bowed in prayer 
the church screen was abruptly pulled aside and the good- 
humoured, beery face of Shute appeared. He favoured the 
congregation with a broad, inane grin, took a pace forward, 
drew himself up to his full height and ejaculated at the top 
of his voice: 


« Et tu, Brutus, 
Then fall, Shutus.’’ 


And he collapsed in the arms of the corporal of the gangway. 


SCOWSE’S NIGHT OUT 
I 


I HAVE often been asked what was the most amusing experi- 
ence I ever had in the Navy. I have had many, indeed, but 
I think the most mirth-provoking was the case of a drunken 
man taken before a drunken officer for being under the 
influence of drink. 

It happened in January 'og. Lieut. Borne de Runk had 
the reputation of being fond of his glass. His drinking habits 
and general conduct did not by any means dignify his noble 
calling, and closer investigation into his behaviour might 
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have been disastrous for him had it not been for the fact that 
out ship was in dry dock with a nucleus crew, our captain 
was on leave, and our commander, a newly-married man, 
most of his time on shore. 

On board the gallant barque there roosted one Scowse 
Wilmot, a fowl of the first water and arenowned devil-may-care. 
Scowse was of a retiring disposition,—that is to say, when- 
ever there was any work on Scowse used to retire. He secretly 
admired and envied Lieut. Borne de Runk, and it is sad to 
telate that he, too, never cherished dreams of one day annex- 
ing that dazzling insignia of temperance, the fidelity star. 

Miss Weston’s weekly invitation to all matloes to a gratui- 
tous cup of tea, a bun and a chat on the blessings of sobriety 
usually left Scowse Wilmot cold. 

It is to be regretted that this indiscreet young seaman, 
through his devotion to Bacchus, crystallized into a habitual 
leave-breaker and ultimately found himself an honourable 
member of that illustrious band of democrats known at that 
period as the Second Class and Limited Leave Men. Being 
in the first category of this coalition of offenders precluded 
him from many privileges to which the matloe considers he 
is heir, the second allowed him the joys of liberty but once 
in three months. 

Scowse was indeed a social outcast. 

One Friday Scowse found himself with more money than 
he usually possessed. It is not improbable that those inspir- 
ing words occurred to him :— 


Dear old ship, when dockyardees embellished thy hull, 
Did they know of the prison and sword, 

Did they dream that a jaunty and crusher would print 
Their footsteps of anguish aboard ? 


No Freedom, whose smile we shall never resign, 
Let thy sweet song vibrate through our brains : 

O ’tis sweeter to bleed for an age at thy shrine, 
'Than to sleep but a moment in chains. 


Scowse felt a longing for the open road, streets, shops, 
firesides—anywhere, in fact, away from the sea. Unfortun- 
ately, there were many impediments, the greatest being the 
person of Ship's Corporal Crush, who was so well acquainted 
with Scowse's history that he could enumerate all the trans- 
gressions of that gentleman in their chronological order 
without once pausing for breath. 
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Scowse pondered. There-was a possibility of his getting 
on shore if he cared to adopt the ancient manceuvre of con- 
cealing himself in one of the dockyard wash-places until the 
libertymen marching out came abreast of the building. He 
could then slip on the blue collar hurriedly, rush out and join 
in the train of his more privileged brethren. 

There were plenty of risks to run, the main being that the 
stratagem was an old one and the ship’s corporal often set 
ingenious traps to intercept those cunning dashes for liberty. 


THE SWEETS OF FREEDOM 


Scowse, however, decided to risk it. The ruse had been 
successfully accomplished before—why not now? Just be- 
fore six, he passed over the brow into the dockyard, and 
walked stealthily towards the wash-place. Here, with the 
assistance of an accomplice, he donned a collar and lanyard, 
and being assured by his comrade that the coast was clear, 
dashed out as the libertymen were passing and joined up 
with them. 

Joy thrilled in his heart at the prospect of a few hours’ liberty. 
He decided to teturn by 8.30 p.m., because at 8.45 p.m. the 
second class and limited leave men would muster, and he 
was bound to be there. He did not like to think that Ship’s 
Corporal Crush would be mystified or uneasy on his account. 

At half-past-eight, however, all anxiety about his superior 
officer's private feelings had evaporated. As far as Scowse 
was concerned Crush did not exist. In one of his old haunts’ 
he sat in front of a foaming measure smiling and talking 
with many old pals who had missed his jovial company for 
months. At half-past-nine he forgot there was such a source 
of irritation as a Navy in existence. At half-past-ten he in- 
quired in a muddled way if it had gone half-past-eight, and, 
on being told it was nearly eleven, rose with the air of a 
modern Regulus and left his companions behind. 

He felt dejected that this escapade of his would further 
delay the longed-for privilege of being restored to “ first and 
fitst," a licence which would afford him the joys of liberty 
every other night. 

Then it occurred to him that Crush might not have 
mustered the second class men that evening. Twice before 
he had been too busy to call the roll and had dismissed the 
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delinquents. That might, he thought, occur again that even- 
ing. There was just the barest possibility. So he cheered up 
and decided to invent an excuse which might serve to absolve 
him for his absence from the 8.45 muster. He removed his 
collar and lanyard, deftly stowed them inside his jersey, and 
with an acumen that betokened many years of forensic experi- 
ence, began to prepare a sound defence—viz., he had met 
an old ship of his called Jones in the dockyard, they had a 
long walk together around the ’yard and he had totally 
forgotten the time. 


II 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


There were only two legitimate drawbacks to this vindica- 
tive romance—Jones was a well-known “ pusset’s tally,” 
otherwise a popular figment of a matloe's imagination. The 
name had been worn threadbare long before our hero had 
known the taste of salt water. The other stumbling-block 
was that Scowse was “ well oiled” and it was by no means 
an easy affair to regale oneself to such an extent in the rugged 
austerity of the "yard. 

As he approached the ship a fender or something heavy 
fell down the dry dock. He wondered vaguely what it was. 
His heart beat wildly, joyfully at the thought that it possibly 
might be Ship's Corporal Crush himself ; but he was doomed 
to disappointment, because, as he neared the brow, he ob- 
served that stern disciplinarian waiting ominously at the 
gangway. 

* Ha ! welcome home, Mr. Wilmot,” sniggered the crusher 
quizzically. “So you did condescend to come back to the 
fold, eh? Corporal of the gangway—tell the butcher he can 
take the boat-ropes off the fatted calf . . . the venerable 
Scowse has arrived." 

* Forgosh what time it wash," pleaded Scowse with a half 
smile of self-pity as he stepped on board. 

* Where—have—you—been ?” masticated Crush, with 
caustic emphasis on each word. 

“ I been all the evening in the dockyard with old shum—” 
began Scowse. 
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“What ship is he on ? " Crush pounced the question with 
all the dynamic energy of cunning peculiar to the late Sir E. 
Marshall-Hall. 

“ The Europa,” lied Scowse. 

“ And his name ? ” 

sajones? 

“Ha! I thought so. I’ve been fourteen years a ship's 
corporal, and I've been bumping up against that gentleman 
on an average of four times a week, and every night in depot, 
—nice fellow, Jones, isn't he? " 

** Of coarsh, if you don't believe me 
with wounded dignity. 

“Can you look me straight in the face and tell me you 
haven't been outside the gates to-night ? " snarled Crush. 

“ That I may be struck stiff, paralytic, stone dead $ 
began the delinquent, falling back upon the approved affidavit 
of his early days. 

“ Silence |" commanded the crusher, stung to fury that 
so hardened a criminal could possibly consider him so credu- 
lous. “ Tell that yarn to a dead donkey and he'd kick your 
brains out. Do you think I came up in the last bucket ? ” 


? began Scowse 


Scowse mumbled something which intimated that it was 
immaterial to him what particular bucket the genial crusher 
had arrived in. 

“ Where did you get the drink, then? Tell me that!” 
bellowed the N.P. 

* Drinksh, what drinksh ? "—Scowse affected an air which 
testified that the sudden change of the subject only served to 
plunge him deeper in the mire of mystery. 

“ O, lime juice and soda, of course. Please, please, Mr. 
Wilmot! Don’t try to tell me that you haven't been outside 
the gates to-night." 

“ That I may be struck stiff, stone, paralytic A 

" Silence! You are only aggravating the offence—just 
come this way." ý 

Scowse approached, and Crush, inserting his hand between 
the offender’s flannel and jersey, groped around in that region, 
and eventually forked out a collar and lanyard. He faced the 
culprit with a victorious and ironic leer. 

“So you've been to the dockyard, eh?” 

“ With Jones," gulped the victim. 
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* And you didn't venture outside the gates . . . this collar 
and lanyard is only an accident, eh?” 

“Purely an ackshident . . . put them in there thish 
morning.” 

“You must fancy Pm about the greenest, daftest thing 
ever happened.” 

“ That I may be struck stiff, stone, paralytic dea 

“ Silence 1 ” 

“ Well, ask officer of wash to make signal to Jones, if you 
woan b’lieve me.” 

“ Ha l—what ship was he on again?" 

“ [—hic—beg y'pardon, 7" Scowse was cornered at 
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last. 

** Where does Jones belong to?” 

“ Liverpool." 

“ Fall in on the quarter-deck. Darn you !—you add insult 
to injury. . . . I won't half wax it up for you," bellowed 
Crush. 


** Yesh, you'd wax it up for somebody," jeered the culprit, 
goaded to rebellion, ** I don't think." 

Scowse marched aft to the quarter-deck with the ait of a 
man saying, “ Woe, woe to England, not another day to 
live! " and Crush asked the corporal of the gangway wh 
the officer of the watch was. 

* Mr. Borne de Runk,” replied the Marine. 

“ Well, talk of the pot and the kettle ! ”?” groaned the N.P., 
* just you look after this cup-o'-tea-and-a-chat paragon 
while I assist the officer of the watch to come on deck." 

The offender turned to the Marine for brotherly sym- 
pathy. “ He says I’m drunk,” he complained. “ The idear ! 
—him call me drunk! Gor strike me blinking pink, the 
man himself would drink a tot out of a x 

Just as he unburdened himself of a most inelegant utensil 
Mr. Crush reappeared. He walked over to the black sheep. 

“It’s hard to tell which of the two of you is the fullest 
up.... He's drunk as a hand-cart, but he knows you've 
been outside the gates to-night." 

“Yeah. Who told him that?” piped Scowse. 

* A chap by the name of Jones,” replied Crush stiffly. 
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SCOWSE’S NIGHT OUT 
(CONTINUED) 


TII 
THE Por AND THE KETTLE 


Mr. BorNE DE RUNK staggered on deck and arrived at the 
seat of judgment. I shall never forget the picture. The 
lieutenant was usually top-heavy after dinner, but on this 
particular night he appeared to have given his glass an 
unlimited number of excursions. Scowse was commanded 
to remove his cap, and officer and man, judge and prisoner, 
stood one in front of the other, swaying and balancing them- 
selves like two drunken men making an effort to say good- 
night, and utterly unable to find their hands. They staggered, 
bobbed and bumped against each other. 

Ship’s Corporal Crush stated the charge. Absent from 
8.45 p.m. muster... did not make an appearance until 
II p.m.... in an advanced state of intoxication . . . 
must have been outside dockyard gates . . . collar and 
lanyard produced as circumstantial evidence—therefore the 
mote serious charge brought forward—breaking out of the 
ship and coming on board drunk. 

“What yah gotta shay?” drawled de Runk, looking 
blearingly at the other. 

Wilmot repeated his story of having met an old ship in 
the dockyard and at that fictitious. gentleman's suggestion 
had a long walk around the ’yard until he had totally forgotten 
the time. i 

“What wash thish man's name?” questioned de Runk. 

"Jones: sit." 

The officer grinned broadly. He had already detected 
a weak link in the chain of evidence. 

* What ship wash he off?” 

“The Charybdis, sit." 

. Ship's Corporal Crush saluted. “ He told me the Europa, 
sit.” 

Mr. Borne de Runk smiled sickishly again. “The manner 
in which the culprit pronounced Charybdis already con- 
demned him. 
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“If you haven't been outside the dockyard where did 
you get the drinksh then ?” asked de Runk tentatively. 

“ Drinksh!” Scowse looked at his interrogator with 
mild surprise; he appeared mystified by the change of 
subject. 

“I said drinksh,” repeated the officer of the watch. 

“I haven't tashted the smell of drinksh—hic—to-night, 
sir, s'help me «e 

“ You must think Pm silly assh to swallow yarn like thash, 
what ? " twitted Borne de Runk. 

“I don't think you're no sill-hic—assh at all, sir," 
deprecated the sinner. “I always got very high opinion of 
you, sir," he added diplomatically. 

* You mean to tell me thash you've had no drinksh to- 
night ? ? 

“Without a word of a lie, sir, I never touch a drop of 
liquor to-nighsh.” 

“ But you're drunksh now—drunksha lord." 

Scowse looked appealing at the ship’s corporal. That the 
notorious Mr. Borne de Runk should accuse anybody of 
being under the influence of drink was surely too ludicrous 
for words. Now, fot certain, some allowance should be 
made for Scowse's side of the question. But the austere 
crusher appeared to be utterly oblivious of the fact that the 
fallen angel was in a legitimate position to appeal for damages. 

* Exchuse me, sir," rejoined Scowse with a conciliatory 
smile, * no disrespects at all to you, sir,—got a very high 
opinion of you, sir, always had very high opinion of you, 
sit, but I hope you won't be offended if I tell you that when 
the wine's in: people who are without sin and live in glash 
houses—hic—shouldn't cash the fursh stone." 


“ Say, aren't you getting a bit mixed up in your ’cyclo- 
pedea, what! Do you mean to imply that I'm drunksh 
then ?" asked de Runk. 

* [ never said so, sir. What I mean to imply is that you 
can't half go your section yourself and—with all due respects, 
sit—when you tells me I'm drunksh it’s a case of the potch 
calling the kettle blac 4 

“ Its not your place to criticise my behaviour! ” snapped 
de Runk with some heat. ‘‘ When you tell me you've not been 
drinking—dash it, you insult my intelligence, 'pon my soul.” 
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“ [ntelligensh ? ”—possibly Scowse opined that his tipsy 
superior had spoken of something which admittedly had 
existence, but no magnitude—“I don't insult your intelli- 
gensh, sir; I only say as I had no intoxicating alcohol 
to-night.” 

* You mush think Pm-——hic—an absolute assh, what!" 
gulped de Runk. 

* I don't think you're an obselete assh, sir," countered 
Scowse, “I always got very high opinion of you, sir—but 
I do say you make big mishtakewhenyou say I’m drunksh, sir.” 

“Now, Wilmot,"—the officer sighed as though he was 
about to lay bare a most incontrovertible axiom,—** don't 
forget I wasn't born yesterday." 

“ Quite right, sir," agreed Scowse, “ nor me, too, sir; 
I wasn't born yesterday. 

“ And I wasn’t born the day before that," went on de Runk. 

“ And me too, sir. I wasn't born the day before that 
either," rejoined Scowse, determined to vindicate his in- 
telligence. 

“And I wasn't born the day before that again," repeated 
the officer. 

“Same as me again, sir; I wasn't born the day before 
that again, either." 

“ Nor the day before that," pursued de Runk, condensing 
his theory that it was by no means an easyjob to hoodwinkhim. 

“Nor me again, too, sit; I wasn’t born the day before 
thash.” 

“ Nor was I born the day before that," reiterated the 
officer, determined to substantiate the fact that he was no 
chicken. 

“ Same here again, sir," babbled Wilmot, * nor the day 
before that, nor the day before that, nor the day before 
that 4 

This absurd concatenation went on until each had con- 
vinced the other that he was at least three weeks old. Then 
for some moments the honourable members favoured each 
other with blear-eyed curiosity, each possibly wondering 
which had scored the greater number of points in the grandil- 
oquent interchange. Then de Runk said: 

“Say, you mush think I’m a shilly assh, what ! ” 

“No, sir; I've always had the very highest opinion of 
you, sir." 
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IV 


AN HYSTERICAL AUDIENCE 


Their attention was suddenly diverted to the sound of 
smothered titters, and the officer to his chagrin observed 
Ship’s Corporal Crush and the corporal of the gangway 
almost doubled up with laughter. No man likes to be 
laughed at, and least of all a naval officer is never particularly 
pleased to find himself the subject of amusement for his 
subordinates. He soundly rated Crush, and the Marine, 
accused them of neglect of duty, insubordination and dis- 
respect. His indignation almost sobered him. . Then an 
ancient prescription reputed to furnish satisfactory evidence 
in the problem of an alleged offender's mens sana occurred 
to him. He decided to test Scowse’s equilibrium. 

* [f you're shober, let me see you walk straight forward 

. now, Wilmot, I wansh you to keep on thish plank all 
the time." 

** Very good, sir," replied Scowse, saluting gratefully. 

** Ready ! " said de Runk, “lef? turn—quick marsh 1 

Now Scowse had submitted to this criterion many times 
before, and knew from experience that the quicker he walked 
the straighter would his progress appear to his superior. He 
sauntered off at such a speedy rate that he soon disappeared 
into the darkness. Mr. de Runk followed, and increasing 
his speed he zigzagged along the dark battery in an eager 
desite to overtake the black sheep. No doubt he would 
have overtaken him, too, had it not been for a gigantic spit- 
kid which impeded his progress and despatched him in the 
waterways. 

For fully four minutes after de Runk had realised that it 
wasn't the main derrick that had fallen on him, he voiced 
his opinion of the official whose duty it was to replace 
spit-kids in terms that did not guarantee that recalcitrant 
gentleman a “ red-ink superior" for that year at least. He 
found willing arms around him to help him to his feet and, 
to his amazement, found his good Samaritan to be—Scowse. 
He looked around, and the sight of Crush and the Marine 
again convulsed with laughter goaded him to fury. Wrath 
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sobered him properly this time. He was constitutionally 
incapable of speech. Every pipe in his larynx was frozen. 
Then a modicum of sympathy from Scowse fell on his ear. 

“They’re laughing at you, sitr—properly pulling your 
leg . . . some of them would laugh if their sister’s hair was 
on fire.” 

“ Get aft on the quarter-deck!” stormed de Runk. He 
could say no more. 


Once again the erring Scowse stationed himself before the 
bar of justice, and dutifully removing his cap affected an air 
of haughty sobriety. 

** Ship's Corporal Crush!” snapped the officer ironically. 

[11 Sir." 

“ I find this man perfectly sober and fit for duty— dismiss 
him 1^ i 

“ On cap I—left turn—quick march ! " commanded Crush. 

“ Find out the man in charge of the spit-kids in the foretop 
section and bring him before me to-morrow morning." 

“AVG, AYO SINA 

“Tell the sergeant-major of Marines to bring the corporal 
of the gangway before me in the morning for disrespectful 
conduct towards his superior officer.” 

“Very good, sir." 

* And—where’s the master-at-arms ? ” 

“ The master-at-arms is on shore, sir." 

“ Direct him to bring yourself in front of me to-morrow 
morning on the same charge." 

Crush nearly collapsed on the quarter-deck. 


Scowse was hardly able to believe his good fortune. 
“Blimey, he's a bloomin’ toff,” he muttered ecstatically as 
he walked forward. “A few more like him in the Navy 
and we'd be all right. Of corsh, the beggar was drunk, 
drunksha hand-cart. Thash why he fell over bloomin? 
spit-kid . . . but he's a bloomin’ toff, and I’ve always had 
the highest opinion of him. He never shpoke a truer word 
in his life than when he said I was shober, —good luck to him 
—datn and brast . . ." 

Poor old Scowse precipitated himself over the self-same 
spit-kid. 
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HE HAD A FEW 


LEADING SEAMAN JIM PARKER was in gay mood. He had 
“ wined " exceedingly well ^ Yes, he had what is vulgarly 
termed a skinful. No man ever left a pub in a happier 
frame of mind than he did. His heart sang lightly. Had 
he not screwed down all his pals in an argument? Didn't 
he convince them that he had seen a bigger rat than any of 
them ? 

His eyes were bright, his step buoyant, his warm blood 
thrilled with the joy of youth and music sang in his soul. 
The world was a garden of exquisite roses bathed in golden 
sunlight and the perfume of the flowers bewitched the angels. 

Suddeniy while passing a field Jim stopped and, for the 
first time, frowned. His eyes rested on a scarecrow whose 
arms were stretched out wide. Dark lightning flashed from 
his eye. Then his ire exploded : 

“ You dirty-faced, jumped-up liar! . . . You never 
saw a ratsh ash big as thash in your bloomin’ natural!" 


A MARINES FAUX PAS 


A PETTY OFFICER called Nagg was universally unpopular. 
Officers and men alike looked upon him as a perpetual 
misfit. To women he was a nightmare. Nobody liked him. 
One day a young A.B. in a fit of anger told Nagg that he 
would be better off in a home. 

“ Fall in on the quarter-deck!” barked Nagg. 

Corporal of the Gangway: “ Attention !—off cap!” 

P.O. Nagg (saluting Officer of the Watch): “ Take this 
man before you, sir, for telling me I'd be better off in a 
home." 

Officer of the Watch (irately) : “So you damned well 
would!” 

Corporal of the Gangway: “So you damn well would 
be better off in a home . . . on cap, left turn—double 
march ! ” 
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LOVE AND THE BRAINLESS HUZZY 


IN the year 1899 I was appointed by a tyrannous pedagogue 
to write * Patience is a Virtue" one hundred times. The 
proverb buried itself so deeply into my sensitive grey matter 
that I became as gentle as an axiomatic lamb. Indeed, with- 
out making any reference to blossoms on trees, I think that 
as to being kind, kind, and gentle, I could give Mary 
a run for her money. 

Now I firmly believe I would have had my breakfast com- 
plete the other morning had not fickle Fate footed Fanny 
Phillips to our hall door. Just as the charlady was pouring 
out my coffee, Fanny's dulcet notes swept the hall. With an 
* Excuse me a moment," Mrs. Taffer went out to greet her 
and left me nursing a cup of coffee, negative breakfast. 

While the conversation was being broadcasted through the 
hall, I confess to a very unmanly act. For a fact, it was 
quite a womanly act. I listened. The topic began with 
the slippery tactics of the milkman, moved on to some 
scandalous revelations of the inner history of five other 
ladies, and terminated with the number of indiscretions of 
my bosom friend, Percival I. Cotter, a happy-go-lucky A.B., 
who was courting Mrs. Phillips’ daughter, Lucy. 

“I always said he was deceitful, Mrs. What-d’ye-call,” 
she affirmed. “ I wouldn't believe a word he says. I wouldn't 
trust any man; they're all tarred with the same brush, and 
Lucy is far better off without him." 


* Mrs. Taffer," I complained, “what an infernally long 
time you were talking to that woman; I’ve been waiting 
for my breakfast fully es 

“It’s all along of that chum of yours, Percy Cotter, the 
brazen rascal, the way he served poor Lucy. He ought to be 
ashamed of hisself.” 

* How did he serve poor Lucy ? " I queried. 

“Instead of courting her gentle like he starts knocking 
of her about and tickling of her 4 

“ Madam, your vulgarity is inexcusable—how do you mean, 
knocking of her about ? ” 

* Well, being tough like—obstropolous, you know." 

“ Chucking his weight about in general ? " 
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* Yes; and wot’s more, her uncle Alf told ?im about it, 
and he goes and bashes the poor man’s face in. She's chucked 
"im for that." 

“Mrs. Taffer," I said, “I told you before that I do not 
like pancakes for breakfast." 

“ Thats not a pancake, dearie, that's an egg." 

** A what?” I yelled. 

“ An egg, dearie. I’m sorry if it’s broke and run all over 
the pan, but eggs are so scarce this time of the year ——" 

“ Woman !” I stormed, “ do you mean to tell me that that 
prostrate slab on the plate is an ex-egg ? ” 

“ Of course it is. And I was lucky to get it, too.” 

* Are you prepared to go into the witness-box and swear 
solemnly js 
“It’s an egg—and if you don't like it you can lump it." 

“The moving finger writes, and having writ," I groaned, 
as I bisected the burnt offer. “So this is egg! Verily and 
forsooth an egg, a very palpable egg! Yes, I prefer to lump 
it. Give it to the poor," I added, rising. “If such flakey- 
looking carrion is the highest achievement of the modern 
hen, dear lady, all correspondence should in future be ad- 
dressed to me, care of the Stonehouse Branch of Self-denial.” 

There was a ring at the door, and Mrs. Taffer disappeared. 

“It’s that scamp Percy Cotter called to see you," she 
announced. 

Petvical Ignatius Cotter’s one great weakness is a sort of 
incurable devilment. No one who knew Percy would dream 
of sitting next to him in church. He had that sunny tempera- 
ment which won him the hearts of all the ladies, but now he 
was locking glum and careworn. 

“ You wish to see me ? " I said in my affable way. 

“ I didn't call to tune the piano,” he snapped. 

“ A case of no wedding bells. Percy, old thing, I've heard 
the buzz." 

“ Gerry, the die is cast. Lucy's given me the chuck. 
I could lay me doon and dee, for life is but a dull sea- 
boot. 

* Confide in me; release it from your ill-starred chest,” 
I breathed. “I understand you got the sack for assaulting 
Lucy's uncle Alf." 

“Yes; he was against my going with Lucy because I’m 
only an A.B. He's a big noise himself in the Green Star 
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Line. He stops in Lucy’s-house and always looks at me as 
if I were a jar of castor oil. Well, Tuesday I was having a bit 
of fun with Lucy in the drawing-room, just a little bit of 
skylarking 4; 

“ [ quite understand,” I said. 

“The old boy was upstairs with his bean down, and I 
began hugging Lucy, when she let out a yell that woke up 
the old beggar upstairs. Then she starts calling me all the 
awkward names she could lay her tongue to. How was I to 
know she had a boil on her arm? Down comes the uncle 
and starts telling me things about myself that convinced me 
he hadn't a very high opinion of me, and warns me off the grass 
concerning Lucy's future—as if it's anything to do with him. 

“ Iran into him in the park next day and tackled him about 
it, and he said that Lucy had definitely cut the nuptial bandage 
because I had been too rough with her. The way he sneered 
at me set my teeth on edge. Then he said that Lucy must 
have been a brainless huzzy to lower her dignity by keeping 
company with the likes of me. Naturally I got nasty at the 
insult; so I drew him off a goffer and flattened him. Of 
course, I'm sorry now because she's bitterer than ever against 
me.” 

“Your best course now would be to write and apologise | 
to him,” I suggested. “ A few soft words of repentance will - 
turn any woman.” 

“ Too late, Gerry, he’s gone back to sea—otherwise he'd 
have taken an action for assault against me,” sighed Percy. 

“ The coast is clear, then, Percy. He called his niece, Lucy, 
a brainless huzzy for knocking around with you. Why not 
go and tell Lucy that you smote him, not because he insulted 
you, but because he had called her a brainless huzzy ? See 
the idea, Percy? . . . ‘ Stand back, sir. How dare you call 
that lady a brainless huzzy ? "Take that, sir! Don't you dare 
insult that lady in my presence!’ . . . See, Percy! . . . tty 
the old hero stunt." 

A gleam of intelligence shone in Percy's eyes. ‘ 

“ He called her a brainless huzzy. Do you mean—to exag- 
gerate the *huzzy' a bit . . . lots of other nasty names as 
well ? 

“Precisely. Write het a romantic letter—girls are swayed 


by romantic letters—and you'll both be married before he 
comes back." 
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“ PI go back and write now,” he said, springing to his 
feet. 

Whether it was the tender, romantic passion or devilment 
that made Percy write in such a strain, I cannot say. My fitm 
opinion is that it was alcohol. I called at his house the same 
evening. He showed me a copy of the letter he had posted 
to her that morning. Here it is :— 


My Own Darttne Lucy, 

I pray Heaven to forgive me for dropping that sardine 
down the back of your neck. I only did it for fun. I little 
realised my folly till I saw your dear sweet face go squiggy- 
squaggy. Now my heart is broken because you have left 
me, and I want you so, dear. You are the sort of a girl that 
makes a man shift a clean flannel once a week. Before you 
came into my life I used to sleep with my jersey on and now 
I change my socks twice a week—l love you so. 

I know you were cross with me for hitting your uncle Alf 
on top of the boko, but I simply couldn't listen to him saying 
nasty things about you. 

He said you were a flat-footed, stuck-up snobess, fitted with 
a telescopic nose, that you had lips like a sausage and legs 
like a policeman. Do you blame me, darling, for sticking 
up for you? I simply had to biff him. 

Oh, how I miss you now, dear, your gentle voice, your 
sweet smile. . . . If you love me, darling, come to me at 
once, without delay. I long for you. The memory of your 
sweet face lubricates the arteries of my heart. Hoping your 
boil is better. Your own loving, 

PERCY. 


“ Do you think any sane woman will answer that letter ? ” 
I asked. 


“ Why not; Gerry boy ?—hello! that’s her knock.” 
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ON BOARD THE RODNEY 


A BRAIN-STAGGERING MIRACLE 
I 


One of the most pathetic sights to be seen any day is that 
of two acquaintances doing their level best to avoid each 
other. Common courtesy makes them stop and speak, 
but the fact that each is giving the other a severe pain is 
altogether too obvious. 

You see an acquaintance coming towards you—one who 
has never had a correspondence course in personal magnet- 
ism, and you freeze accordingly. “Dashit! I suppose I 
must stop and speak to this pest in human form." It is, 
however, vety likely the other fellow is murmuring the same 
words. Fortunately, most of us are gifted with sufficient 
forbearance to prevent us from portraying our real feelings. 
Otherwise, our activities on meeting might rival those of 
game cocks or Irish terriers. 

I must confess that every time I see Cyrus W. Slick I feel 
strongly inclined to give an imitation of an ostrich and bury 
my head down a grating or the nearest drain-pipe. I try 
to dodge behind placards and lamp-posts to avoid him. 

Now the sutest way to attract anybody's attention in the 
‘street is to try deliberately to dodge him or her. So it 
seems in Plymouth, in any case. 

I spotted Cyrus W. in the dockyard one day, and immedi- 
ately took refuge behind a dockyardee who was plodding 
his weary way towards the flagstaff. I crouched beneath the 
shadow of his ear, but Cyrus spotted me. Whether it was 
my elusive attitude or the smell of the dockyardee’s suit, 
I cannot say, but Slick looked my way and pounced on me. 

* Gerry, bo, you're the very gink I wanna see!” 

“ Really ?” I gasped. 

* Yep. I wanna go aboard that tarnation ferry boat of 
yours called the Rodney. Will you come with me?” 

He had that nasal twang peculiar to a fellow who has 
never been to America. It was not known where he hailed 
from, but he was not a Plymothian. He was one of those 
a owed to remain in employment. 
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“ Not so, O Slick," quoth I. “ My period of servitude 
has terminated, and my caravan is resting. Phese tempt me 
not to board the lugger.” 

I must admit that, though Cyrus is not popular with men, 
he has a personality. He is one of those fellows we ate 
always going to “ tell off” and say straight to his face that 
he is a darned rotter the next time we meet him . . . but 
somehow we never do. 

I cannot say how it happened, but in a few seconds I had 
promised to accompany him on board H.M.S. Rodney the 
following Sunday. 


II 


Of the numbers of people who visit a warship, it is always 
easy to tell an ex-matloe. He looks fed up, fagged out, and 
far from home. It may be that he is reminded of his own 
unhappy days afloat, or it may be that he wishes he were 
back in the R.N. again. But on board the Rodney an ex- 
matloe has not even got time to get “fed-up.” There are 
things which will really interest and amaze him. Surprise 
follows surprise and leaves the veteran gasping. 

Ah, the Rodney ! - When people ask me if I should like 

to be back in the Navy again, I simply shake my head and 
exhale negatives. Sheis a brain-staggering miracle of modern 
invention; the most amazing and scientific achievement of 
up-to-date warfare ; an intricate network of the most flabber- 
gasting machinery . . . take her for all in all, she is “ some ” 
ship. 
Fbad like to tell you all about the Rodney, but two 
things stop me. Firstly, my Lords would not permit me to 
do so; secondly, I know nothing at all about her. She is 
one great surprise. The biggest surprise I had was to escape 
without getting my trousers covered in wet paint. You 
press a button outside the captain's pantry, and you're not 
certain whether you have closed a water-tight door forward 
or shut off steam to the drying-room. 

Slick and I entered one compartment which was festooned 
with valves, telephones, indicators, and branch-pipes. While 
I was explaining to Slick the difference between a voice-pipe 
and a fire-bucket, we were horrified to hear a choking, 
gurgling noise, like the dying gasps of some strong Channel- 
swimmer in her agony. 
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We tore up deck-cloths, pulled back lockers, looked every- 
where, but the mystery deepened. The gurgling noise 
continued. 

“Great Heavens!” I cried. “It might be Lobby Lud 
ot Fraz for all we know!” and we worked feverishly. 

Eventually we excavated a dockyardee’s tool chest, and 
the mystery was solved. The gurgling noise came through 
a loud speaker which had been behind the tool-chest. The 
quartermaster apparently was broadcasting some order 
around the ship, but it was an excellent imitation of a man 
with two Adam’s apples, gargling. 

I dived my hand down the horn and drew forth a wet 
collar and an old pair of socks. 

“ Ah 1" I thought, * the Navy is the same to-day as when 

was in it last month. Just as bad as ever.” 

What grim tragedy lies behind the history of a poor 
delinquent who cannot shove wet garments in his locker, 
and is at a loss to find a refuge for them which ensures safety. 

“Lead on!” I said to the killick with the khaki eyes who 
acted as our guide. He looked at me with suspicion. 

* You're an ex-Serviceman,” he blurted in the tone of 
one who had discovered that I had a past. 

“I have been in the Navy," I replied stiffly (I always 
admit my connection with the Service in that stiff, silent 
way). 

“Well, you might keep your profile off the paintwork.” 

“Tm afraid I should have a lot to learn if I were afloat 
again," I ventured, by way of admitting his superiority and 
pleasing him. He looked at me with undisguised pity and 
arrogance. 

“Not so much as what you would have to forget," he 
snapped. “ As you go around forget every other ship you 
were in. Forget the old Navy altogether. Then perhaps 
you'll understand." 

“ Quite," I agreed. “I shall endeavour to obliterate my 
experiences in the Crimea. Proceed! ? 

“One man behind this pom-pom is capable of mowing 
down a whole regiment,” he bragged. 

A matloe is indeed capable of anything. 

* What a weapon!” I gasped. “It is an improvement, I 
take it, on the jawbone of an ass,” I added modestly. 

“ Repeat," he said acidly. 
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** The jawbone of an ass," I went on, “ that Samson put 
it across the Philistines with." 

** O, forget it," he said irritably. 

“ I shall try to forget " I began. 

“ This electro-engine," he continued, “is the most ener- 
getic machine in all England." 

I was not impressed. I said nothing, but I should like 
to have shown him our gas-meter at home. I’m certain it 
would have taken the conceit out of him. 

We next went to a room which simply tingled with clock- 
wotk apparatus and electrical paraphernalia guaranteed to 
remove a cast-iron niggers wool in less than half an hour. 

* Hush!” said our guide in an awed voice. “Hush!” 
repeated all the others. We hushed so much it felt like the 
Cornish Riviera going by. 

* This is the little place where we do things," he added in 
a sepulchral voice. “ In your day "—he pointed an accusing 
finger at me— the ranges were passed down and read off 
and then transferred to a balance-sheet, where the mean 
range was read off and despatched = 

* Pm going on deck for a smoke,” I deprecated. 

“ But now,” he continued (curse you), “ the intermedium 
longiniquity of the enemy is determined on a psychological 
basis 

“I want a smoke,” I begged. 

* Providing the deflection in its transmission doesn’t 
fluctuate 2 

* Yes, I know the rest," I rejoined, buttoning my coat on, 
* and then she said, * O Grandmother, what great big ears 
you've got!’ . . . ‘All the better to heat you, my dear,’ 
said the wolf. Cyrus, my inspection is completed. I glide 
towards the dockyard.” 


THE TYRANNY OF RED-TAPE 
I 


I wave always maintained that red-tape, metaphorically 
speaking of course, is the chalk which the devil uses on his 
malefic cue. What is red-tape? I had a letter recently 
from an Income Tax official, who signed himself, “ Your 
obedient servant, William Cough-it-up.” Now, he is not 
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my obedient servant, is he? If I want a packet of Wood- 
bines and I ring for Willie, I guess I'll be gasping for à 
smoke before he condescends to come along and oblige me. 
Willie's income very probably sextuples mine, so why does 
he call himself my obedient servant? Why should he tell 
me such a barefaced lie? Red-tape. Simply that and 
nothing more. 

When the Lord Mayor retires, a ceremony takes place in 
which he hands his mace to his successor. This is not 
necessary ; it is purely ritual and consistent with the state- 
liness of the occasion. To invest the ceremony with brilli- 
ance he must offer the new Chief Magistrate something, and 
it is far more dignified to offer him a mace than a cough-no- 
more—isn’t it? But red-tape, pre-eminently, is a destructive 
weapon. I can only define it as a dose of arsenic following 
a nightmare of a snake in the grass with a bitter pill up its 
sleeve. 


A TALE or Two MARTYRS 


Two incidents remain vividly in my memory, tragedies 
so fettered with red-tape that they should be written in 
blood. ‘The first concerns a late uncle of mine, an old naval 
pensioner. 

Some years ago, when all pensioners were granted an 
increase in their pensions, my uncle sadly informed. me that 
he had been overlooked. He had received no rise in his 
State allowance. I immediately wrote to the Ministry of 
Pensions stating my kinsman’s grievance. Two days later 
I received a printed post-card : 


“Dear Sir,—The Minister of Pensions is in receipt of 
your letter, and begs to inform you that the matter will 
receive his immediate attention "—or words to that effect. 


This was comforting. A great tenderness for the M.O.P. 
came ovet me. His conscientious activities would soon free 
my wottied relative from all pecuniary embarrassment, and 
I returned to sea feeling that I had done good work, and felt 
quite important. 

On my return to port two months later, I visited my 
uncle, and was almost stunned to learn that nothing had been 
done for him at the Ministry of Pensions. I thereupon wrote 
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a rather firm note calling the Minister's attention to the 
obvious negligence of some of his staff. In due course, I 
received a prompt reply : 


“ Dear Sir, — The Minister of Pensions is in receipt of your 
letter, and begs to inform you that the matter will receive his 
immediate attention." 


A fortnight later I was obliged to write again, and received 
the same official acknowledgment. A month passed, two 
months passed, and no progress had been made. I wrote 
again and again, and each time received the hateful rejoinder. 
The more I wrote the more the Minister appeared to be 
wrapped up in my uncle's affairs. “I don't mind betting 
a quid," I complained to my messmates, “ that the poor old 
beggar will peg out before he receives justice "—and O, my 
prophetic soul, he did, poor old chap. 

He followed the example of Tom Pearse’s grey mare and 
died of a broken heart. Stung to fury by the callous treat- 
ment he had received, I seized my pen and wrote to the clerk 
ot the secretaty or whatever gink it was who sent me all 
those flaming, lying post-cards. 


* Dear Sir,—If your Right Hon. Gaffer is not at present 
in Meditation concerning my uncle's pittance, please tell 
him with my compliments that he may now relax that fierce 
concentration which for the last seven months, apparently, 
has not reduced him to a nervous wreck. I have spent a 
small fortune in stamps. I am now broke. My uncle is 
dead. I have chucked in the towel. Please tell him. 

* And you, yourself, Herbert, I beg and implore you as a 
personal favour and a token of Christian sympathy—do not 
write and tell me any more that the matter is receiving the 
Right Hon.'s immediate attention. Herbert, if you have 
one spoonful of sympathy for my feelings, don’t—and oblige, 
yours sincerely, GERRY.” 


Three days later I received a reply: 
* Dear Sir,—The Minister of Pensions is in receipt of 


your letter, and begs to inform you that the matter will 
receive his immediate attention.” 
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II 
Man’s INHUMANITY, OR THE POSTHUMOUS 'TIDDY-OGGIE. 


Now let me deal with another Human Document, my poor 
old pal, Bill Job, the tiddy-oggie Assassin. 

In a certain naval depot there flourishes a printed form 
which for many years has been anathema to every leading rate 
in charge of a mess who aspires to retain a conceivable 
measure of sanity ere he leaves the Service. It is an ordinary 
rectangular chit with spaces provided for the insertion of a 
man’s name, rating, and the number of his mess. Under 
these lurk the fatal subpoena : 

* You ate to report yourself to the guardroom at once. 
If this man is not in the mess, the Caterer is to report im- 
mediately to the duty Master-at-Arms." 

Now, as a general rule, “this man” was never in the 
mess. Very often he did not even exist. He was merely 
the invention of an ingenious brain, whose owner merely 
wanted to dodge work or duty in the watch. My story 
goes back many years to the days before the “‘ card " system 
was introduced. A poor killick then was often kept running 
to and fro all the evening, from his mess to the guardroom— 
and back again. Often a poor leading hand felt like dropping 
with exhaustion. I myself have been on the verge of dis- 
traction when, after a series of interminable excursions to 
the depot bastille to render some account of my erring or 
fictitious messmate, I discovered as many as 15 more chits 
awaiting me. 

I saw a seagull yesterday devouring a pastie, and I firmly 
believe I recognised my poor old friend, Bill Job. 

* Alas! my poor messmate," I sighed, “thou hast indeed 
been sacrificed to appease the gods of tyranny and the iron 
heel of red-tape hath sorely bruised thee.” 

Bill and I paid off from the 7- some years ago, and 
joined the depot. General Mess was then in its infancy, 
but Bill simply could not stick the cooking or the rations, 
so he lived pretty well at his own expense. He commis- 
sioned his sweetheart, who worked in a cook-shop, to send 
him in a pastie every day—that was his dinner. 

One evening, when Bill Job was “ watch in,” there arrived 
in the mess soon after the watch had mustered one of those 
printed ultimatums : 
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“ Roger Bacon, A.B., 36 Mess. You are to report yourself 
to the guardroom at once. If this man is not in the mess the 
Caterer is to report immediately to the duty M.A.A.” 

There was no Roger Bacon in the mess, and Bill Job 
reported the matter to the jaunty. The jaunty suspected 
the name to be a “ pusser’s tally ” (false name), bit Job’s 
head off, told him to tell the duty Ship’s Corporal and 
request that erratic official to make investigations. Job 
returned to his mess cursing everybody in the watch. When 
he arrived he discovered another chit demanding the presence 
of a man called Eggs, with a postscript directing the caterer 
to report in the event of the delinquent’s absence. 

“ Now, who the h is Eggs ? ” demanded the irate Job. 

“ Possibly a friend of Bacon’s,” I suggested modestly. 

* Well, Tm darned ! " 

Nevertheless, Job had to make his report again, with an 
additional crusade to the duty ship’s corporal, who was 
never a very affable neighbour when he was watch in. Fed 
up and fagged out, Job reached his mess only to find another 
pile of chits on the table—all bearing such elegant names as 
Dick Turpin, Bill Bloater, Tom Pullthrough, Ned Liver, 
Jack Steak, and his chum Jim Onions, etc., each form 
adjuring Bill Job to furnish evidence of the identity of an 
elusive flat-footed pimpernel. 

Poor old Bill . . . his activities that fatal night led to his 
sad death. The eternal“ You are to report yourself to 
the guardroom at once ” it is to be feared, unhinged 
him. He told us he was constantly being haunted by evil 
spirits, but we tried to comfort him by telling him that the 
pasties did not agree with him. The following day he went 
on hunger-strike, visited his sweetheart and told her she 
nearly poisoned him. The poor girl was very distressed, 
and Job's appearance frightened her. 

* O, Bill, dear!” she cried, “‘ whatever is the matter ? 
Is there anything I can do for you, tell me, Bill dear—what 
can I do?" 
` Bill gazed at her vacantly for a few moments, then almost 
sobbed: “ You can report yourself to the guardroom at 
once, and if you are not in the mess the caterer will have to 
report immediately to the jaunty." 

Three days later he died a raving lunatic. He kept on 
babbling: ** You ate to report yourself, etc.," to the very 
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last. ‘The cook-shop girl became worried at his absence and 
silence, so she came up to the gates on the day of his death 
with a conciliatory pastie in a paper parcel and asked that it 
should be delivered unto Job. 

On the day of the funeral, some of us wanted the posthu- 
mous tiddy-oggie to be placed on the lid of the coffin, but 
the officer in charge would not allow it . . . and we buried 
my poot martyred chum, poor old Bill Job. He shall ever live 
in my memory as a butchered victim of red-tape despotism. 

Ladies and Gentleman,—I, Gerry, became Bill's successor 
as leading hand of the mess. Believe me, or believe me not, 
the very day after we had laid the poor beggar in his grave 
a chit arrived in the mess, and was handed to me. It was this : 

“W. Job... Ldg. Seaman . . . 36 Mess.—You are to 
repott yourself to the guardroom at once. If this man is 
not in the mess, the Caterer is to report immediately to the 
duty M.A.A." 

* Well, Pm dashed!” I exclaimed, “this is red-tape 
accompanied by a tiara of knobs on the top." I rushed up 
to the jaunty with the chit in my hand. 

“ This man is dead and buried," I sighed, “ please scratch 
him off the watch-bill. Sorrytotell you, master, that everybody 
is saying that you are partly responsible for his death. You were 
duty master-at-arms on the night he went around the bend." 

The jaunty was hotror-stricken with fear and remorse. 
He had been haunted all the night before, he told me. Like 
a man in a dream he begged of me to show him poor Bill's 
grave on the following day. 

The following evening I took him to the churchyard, and 
we came upon my poor comrade’s grave. Four beautiful 
wreaths bore mournful testimony to the esteem in which he 
was held by all. I recollect the inscriptions vividly : 

First wreath: “ With deepest sympathy from his sorrow- 
ing messmates. Gone, but not forgotten.” 

Second wreath: “ With loving remembrances from his 
broken-hearted Violet. He has no pain, dear mother, now.” 

Third wreath: “ With respectful reverence from five old 
pals in the copper-punt.—Berry, Jim, Sparko, Trunkey, and 
Towser. We shall meet but we shall miss him.” 

Fourth wreath: “ You are to report yourself to the guard- 
room at once. If this man is not in the mess, the Caterer is 
to report immediately to the duty M.A.A.” 
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AS SHE IS SPOKE 


Cuer P.O. (to modern O.D. who is painting down aloft) 
* Hi! You there! Look out you don't drop any paint on 
the deck." 
Modern O.D.: “ What did you observe, Chief ? ” 
Chief P.O. (irately) : “ Look out you don't get dropping 
no paint on the deck . . . isn’t that plain English ? " 
Modern O.D.: * Plain enough, old fruit—but it isn't 
English, you know." 


AURORA 


ABLE SEAMAN JACK Harkaway was a bit of a lad. One 
morning while cleaning the glass of the quarter-deck sky- 
lights he gazed below at all the ward room officers at break- 
fast and compared the luxury of their surroundings with the 
sordidness of his own. 

Suddenly he slipped and came down “ crash” in the very 
centre of the ward room table. 

* Good morning, gentlemen,"—he bowed around to all 
the officers, “lovely morning, isn’t it? You all appear to 
be pleased to see me, all—except the Commander . . . but 
I suppose I'll see him at six bells.” 

He did, too. 


_ DOBEYING FIRMS—A NAVY WEEK ROMANCE 
I 


Tue hardest-working man on board of a British man-of-war 
is the man who tuns a ** dobeying firm” . . . in other words, 
the self-sacrificing individual who devotes his spare time to 
washing his shipmates’ clothes. 

The man who “ takes in dobeying " is usually a married 
A.B. or stoker whose income is insufficient to run a home. 
So that his wife may dress as well as her friends and make 
ends meet, he toils in his spare hours, rubbing, scrubbing, 
rinsing, etc., for a very small remuneration indeed. He does 
it all cheerfully too—ah! if wives but knew. 
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Of course, single men as well earn extra money by washing 
clothes. These may be divided into two classes : 

Class A: The man who is engaged to be married or one 
who is enterprising enough to save and put by for a rainy day. 

Class B: The devil-may-care who works like a nigger 
and squanders the entire sum foolishly on the next run 
ashore. 

Bluejackets and Marines seldom fraternize, but on board 
H.M.S. Tragic no stauncher friends could be found than 
Private Joe Milton and Able-Seaman Jack—otherwise 
Whacker—Payne. 

They were always together, though no two men were ever 
so dissimilar. Joe was prudent, ambitious, and sober. 
Whacker was a thoughtless, good-natured, silly ass who 
wasted his hard-earned money in revelry as fast as it came in. 
Together they ran a dobeying firm. 

Now Joe belonged to Class A. Whacker was a most 
distinguished member of Class B. 


AT First Sigur 


It was Navy Week in Devonport and Plymouth. The 
stately ships of the Atlantic Fleet were thrown open to the 
public. H.M.S. Tragic was crowded with visitors, but Joe 
and Whacker showed little interest in them. All their 
thoughts seemed to be concentrated on finishing two tub- 
fuls of washing before seven bells. 

At three o'clock they presented themselves at the galley 
and begged Cookie for an additional supply of hot water. 
Cookie was about to remonstrate when a cry of alatm fell 
on their ears. A middle-aged lady passing through the 
galley slipped on the tiles. She would have pitched headlong 
into the cocoa-tub only for the comrades, who, turning round 
at her cry of alarm, grabbed her around the waist and broke 
her fall. 

“ Are you all right, madam ? " asked Joe, solicitously. 

“ Darned slippery old deck, mother," commented Whacker, 
ironically. “ Hope you didn’t get a shock, Ma’am. 

They escorted the lady to safety and she was most profuse 
in her thanks. 

“Tve been looking for my daughter and her friend,” she 
explained, “and thought if I took a short cut—ah! there 
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they are. Nora! Nora, wherever have you been? O dear, 
I nearly had a fearful accident. Had it not been for these 
gentlemen, I might have fallen into a tub of slush." 

Two stylishly-dressed young ladies smiled at Whacker and 
Joe, and the comrades decided that the two tubfuls of washing 
would have to be content with the packet of Soako, which, 
advertisements said, did away with the worry of rubbing 
and scrubbing. 

'Thus did Fate bring together: 

PRIVATE Joe MILTON: A good, sober, hard-working man, 
who immediately fell in love with Nora. 

ABLE-SEAMAN WHACKER Payne: No badges, no pros- 
pects, no money, no soap. He also fell in love with Nora. 

Nora DE VERE: An attractive, pleasure-loving vampire 
of unlimited allurements. She liked Whacker, but loved 
Joe because he had more dough. 

Herry SHARP: Nora’s friend. A slim, Alsatian-faced 
girl, who was always jealous of Nora. She, too, fancied Joe. 


THE Two COUPLES 


Life had changed indeed for the two comrades. Though 
both ladies favoured Joe, the Royal Marine could only see 
the love-light in Nora’s eyes. He and Nora were both so 
happy in the lingering charm of love’s young dream. 

Hetty and Whacker looked upon each other with a certain 
amount of pity. And, strange to say, pity awakened a vestige 
of love in each of their breasts. True, Whacker used to call 
her Snakey, but he decided she was not such a bad old stick. 
Hetty looked upon Jack with more of a motherly interest. 
It needed care and tact to manage him, she thought. So she 
decided to bring out the best that was in him for his dear 
sake—and her own. 

Months passed. Joe and Nora had become engaged. 
He had given her a beautiful engagement ring of rubies and 
diamonds. He had given her many presents, indeed, besides 
having saved forty pounds. -Whacker had given nothing to 
Hetty. Indeed, he owed Hetty ten shillings. He was no 
further advanced than he had been months before. Hetty 
was grievously ashamed of him and told him so. _ 

“Look at Joe," she complained. “He can give Nora 
lovely presents. She’s got a lovely ring besides money 
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saved towatds their future home. Oh, why cannot you be 
like Joe?” 

“Look here, Snakey,” returned Whacker, “ surely you'te 
not asking me to turn over for a bloomin’ leatherneck, are 

ou P 25 
i No, Jack; but in all these months what have you done 
towards providing a home for me? What have you got now, 
Iask you?" 

** Well, I've got half a bar of soap——” 

* You have—and you know what you can do with it, 
too. I tell you straight, that if you do not use your en- 
deavours to save some money for our future home, you had 
better look for somebody else's company.” 

* All right, old thing," laughed Whacker; “keep your 
lid on. I'm going to put the peg in right now: no more 
dtink—no more smoke—stop aboard—save every half- 
penny: He seized her by the shoulders: “ Do you 
believe me, Snakey, old stump ?” 

“TI do, dear,” she throbbed. 

* Righto! I have dispensed with the poor old stranded 
wreck. I am now about to pull for the shore. You are 
my lifeboat, Snakey, my own darling lifeboat. Give me 
your painter, and wild horses won’t drag me from the 
garden of your heart.” 

He kissed her good-night, put her on the tram, waved his 
arm as she moved off, and, turning on his heel, walked into 
the nearest pub. 


II 


THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER 


A year passed. The Tragic had paid off and dear thrifty 
Joe, with a view to saving more money, had volunteered for 
the Procrastine in China. Besides saving his own wages, he 
made as much as ten pounds a month in “ dobeying." He 
allotted it all to Nora in order to get the home together. 

It was hard work, indeed—but he enjoyed it. Nothing 
could be hard which aimed at the rosy future he constantly 
visualized: a little cottage, roses round the door, back 
garden, bright fireside, kettle boiling, Nora—‘ Gosh! Shove 
along your dirty hammocks, lads ! ” 
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Nora, however, was a modern girl. She was not one of 
the * just-like-the-ivy ” type—dear no. She went to dances 
and flirted so outrageously that her jealous friends grew tired 
of talking ill of her. 

SI wonder how you can carry on so," remarked Hetty ; 
“tis a perfect shame to deceive that dear boy away in China 

. Spending his hard-earned money, too, on taxis and 
dancing." 

" O, mind your own business and look after poor old 
Jack. . . . Since he's been knocking about with you he 
hasn't bucked up a bit," snapped Nora. 

This was really unfair to Hetty—and the two girls quat- 
telled. Hetty made it her business to tell everybody that 
Nora was spending Joe's money on pleasure ; so mischief- 
making minds gloated and set scurrilous tongues in motion 
at once. 

Now scandal or backbiting is often as common on a naval 
mess-deck as it is in polite society, so very soon the story 
came to Whacker’s ears. 

He accused Hetty of mischief-making because Jack was 
still very fond of Nora. Hetty flared up and advised him 
to go about his business. She was fed up with him, and 
did not want to see him again. 

* You can go now—and a good riddance to you,” she 
hissed. 

“ Ah, Snakey,” drawled Whacker, “think not that I shall 
shoot myself for this. Ah, no! I believe in the old mortal 
Sovranty being too sweet to offer up for the likes of thee. 
I was about to tell you to pack your bag and hammock 
because you're too fond of talking scandal. There’s too 
much of the bottle-and-jug palaver about you." 

Poor old Whacker! A month later his time expired and 
he left the Royal Navy with about the same amount of money 
as he had when he joined it. He made his way to Bristol. 

Nora was as happy as the days were long. She had now 
two hundred pounds from joe, with plenty left over for 
pleasure. She did a little charitable work. I cannot say 
what it was—but she had a letter from Whacker to say he 
was out of wotk. 

Hetty wrote to Joe and told him of Nora’s conduct. 
She even gave him some of the names of Nora's admirers. 
joe wtote to her by return. 


R 
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Dear Herry—It is indeed, very wrong of you to say things 
about my dear girl. I trust her implicitly, and I think you 
ate just jealous of her, that's all. I think my best friend, 
Jack, was very fortunate to break off with you. I trust 
Nora as much as I do my old pal, and must ask you never 
to write and say a word against my darling girl again. Her 
soul is as pure as the lily-flower.—Yours, etc., 

JoszpH Mitton, R.M.L.I. 


* Some lily-flower," muttered Hetty. She hastened to 
tell her friends that she had a letter from Joe. Her friends, 
eager to set the ball of scandal rolling again, communicated 
the fact to Nora. Nora was cross, furious, jealous, and felt 
bitter against Joe. Hetty and her friends rejoiced in secret. 
Nora was being laughed at. 

* Darn him!” hissed Nora; “ make me a laughing-stock, 
will he P—Ill show him!” 

She took the first train to Bristol and sought out poor 
old Jack. 

“ Whacker, old dear, I want you to marry me,” she said. 

* Good lor'," gasped Jack; “‘ me marry you ?—you ain't 
well, dear. What's happened to poor old Joe?” 

* Joe isn't in the picture; he's scratched, Jack. I don't 
marry people who writes letters to mischief-makers. I want 
to marry you, Jack." 

"Yes, but " Jack's Adam's apple was working con- 
vulsively—“ good lor’, Pm out of work, Nora; I haven't 
a cent." 

“That doesn't matter. I’ve got two hundred pounds, 
Jack—we can open a little business.” 

“Two hundred pounds!—where did you get it all, 
Nora ? ”? 

* Never mind where. Do you want to marry me or not ? " 

* Of course I do . . . two hundred pounds . . . where ? 

. of course I do." 

* Do you love me, Jack—do you ? 

* Of course I do... two hundred pounds . . . love 
you ... certainly! "—he folded her in his strong arms 
and whispered in her ear: 

* Daring, I have loved you ever since the day your 
mother fell into the cocoa-tub." 
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THE GRAMMATIC FANATIC 


Ir ever the body is found and I am connected with its 
disappearance, I sincerely hope the coroner will return a 
verdict of justifiable homicide. Heaven help me, I did not 
mean to do it, but if ever anybody asked for assassination 
with knobs on, surely the late Mr. Dantic did. 

Mr. P. N. Dantic is, ot rather was, a warrant officer in the 
Royal Navy. Some time ago he came to me foaming at the 
mouth with rage. He showed me a book written by one of 
those naval fictionists who never drank tea on the forecastle. 
He called the apocryphal writer everything but a platoon- 
commander and a brass-mounted blighter. 

* Look at this, Gerry," he masticated ; “ the fellow isn't 
content with representing A.B.’s as guttersnipes, but he 
depicts warrant officers and petty officers as illiterate, lubberly 
scallywags as well. Just look at this : * * Don't'e pass up no 
more shell,” yelled the gunner . . .' and again, ‘“ Aye, aye, 
sir," grunted the boatswain, as he expectorated a chew of 
tobacco over the side. . ^ Did you ever in your life 4 

“I didnt, Percy, honest! Naughty, naughty boat- 
swain a ; 

* Don't jest, Gerry : I ask you, does a boatswain grunt ? 
Could not the reader interpret intelligently that the boatswain 
replied in the affirmative without the artistic supererogation 
that he expectorated the chew of tobacco over the side n 

* You ought to run home and have a nice hot cup of tea, 
Perc 5 

* Not a nice hot cup of tea,” he corrected, “ but a cup of 
nice hot tea." 

“ Now give us the startling new serial, ‘ Why Boatswains 
Chew Tobacco, " I yawned. 

“ Gerry, you know perfectly well that if you had a half- 
penny from everyone in the Navy to-day who chewed 
tobacco 

“I know,” I rejoined, “I wouldn't collect a return bus 
fare from Laira." 

“ Isnt it aggravating, then, that we warrant officers, the 
backbone of the British Navy, expected to know everything, 
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wear evening dress, and so forth—isn’t it maddening that we 
should be represented to the public as clumsy, common, 
brainless louts ? " 

“Tt is," I sighed; “ but is there a remedy when editors 
and publishers accept such scurrilous jargon and symbolise 
it to the British public as the vernacular of the naval man ? " 

“ There is a remedy. Lessons on English and grammar 
should form part of the petty officers’ discipline course. 
Those scribbling Johnnies might alter their tactics then. No’ 
candidate should be raised to the dignity of warrant rank 
unless he is first proficient in the elements of orthography, 
etymology, syntax, and prosody.” 

* Good-night, Percy,” I said; “ I’ve got to catch a tram.” 


MURDERING THE KiwxcG's ENGLISH 


Whether grammar unhinged Percy’s brain or not, I cannot 
say, but he took a passionate interest in the subject, and read 
only the most select literature. While walking in the 
country last Sunday, I espied Percy ahead of me. He was 
reading his copy of the Western Independent, and appeared to 
be deeply buried in “ Reflections of a Reader,” when I over- 
took him. I hailed him in the approved Dublin fashion. 

* [sn't that a lovely morning ? " 

* [sn't which?” he asked, gazing about as though in 
seatch of an object. 

“ The morning,” I replied, “and I hope it will be as fine 
this afternoon." 

* You hope the morning will be as fine this afternoon ? " 

* No, you blockhead! The weather," I said irritably. 

* My dear fellow, you made no mention of the weather," 
he rejoined, folding his paper and falling into step with me. 
** You observed that it was a fine morning, and expressed the 
hope that it would be as fine this afternoon. Now the 
antecedent of the pronoun it $i 

“Oh, hang your infernal grammar! You get on my 
nerves 4 

* You mistake, Gerry: get on your nerves! I am not 
such an acrobat. If you mean I affect your nerves * 

* You do," I snapped, “talking about grammar on a 
Sunday morning — "tis monstrous! The observation of 
the Sabbath a? 
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“The observance of the Sabbath, my friend, the observ- 
ance." 

“ There you go again; can't you leave it alone ? ” 

“ If you mean let it alone i 

** Yes, let it alone! forget it ?—talk about something else. 
I was going to say that if the afternoon isn't fine——” 

** If the afternoon will not be fine,” he corrected. “ Use 
the future tense, my lad." 

“ Tf the afternoon will not be fine,” I struggled on, “I will 
remain indoors." 

** Say rather * Shall remain indoors’; do not use ‘ will’ 
in the first person when your choice depends upon conditions 
which can act independent of your will." 

** All right, all right," I groaned. “I shall stop at home 
—satisfied now ? ^ 

* You mean ‘stay at home’; staying does not mean 


stopping." 
** Neither do you,” I sighed, “ with your lunatic grammar ; 
you make my head ache. I’ll go home and lay down " 


“One moment: what are you going to lay down ?— 
carpets, money, plans ? " 

* Idiot ! " I stormed, “I meant having a rest." 

* Ah! you mean you will lie down," he said eagerly. 
“Lay is a transitive verb,—all very well for poultry; ‘lie’ 
is intransitive. Now I should be right if l said, ‘I will 
lay me down—— ” 

* And dee,” I snapped, “ and a good job if you never rise 
up again." 

* The * up’ is superfluous, Gerry. I could not very well 
tise in any other direction." 

* Will you for goodness sake change the subject ? "—I 
made a desperate effort— your hair needs trimming badly." 

* On the contrary it needs trimming well. You should 
say, ‘it badly needs trimming ’—be careful which side of 
the verb you put the adverb.” 


CASEY CAUSES COMMOTION 


I gave it up and nodded to a passing acquaintance. 
** Isn’t that a Mr. Casey ? ” he asked. 
“Yes, that's him." 
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the same case——" 

“Bother the verb ‘to be. Casey looks poor, doesn't 
hee” 

“No. He is very well dressed. His choice in ties alone 
shows a tefined——” 

* I referred to the condition of his health," I snapped. 

“Ah! he looks poorly, you mean. Do not confuse 
adjectives with adverbs.” 

* He is ruining himself with drink," I went on. “I ex- 
pect he had a good drop last night." 

* My dear good, kind, erratic Gerry," he asked horrified, 
“how can you expect anything that happened last night ? 
Expectation refers to the future." 

“ If I was in his shoes I should become a T. T." I said wisely. 

* Say ‘If I were,’ not ‘if I was? The present subjunctive 
of the verb ‘to be’ needs careful handling. When you 
speak of anything conditional P 

* His health suffers,” I continued, ignoring him, “ because 
he only eats when he is sober, which is seldom.” 

* He only eats when he is sober!" he gasped, turning 
pale. “‘ Good heavens, does he not also breathe, talk, walk, 
smile, laugh, and sleep ? ”- 

* Of course he does." 

“ But you said he only eats.” 

* Ass! What should I have said then ? ” 

“Perhaps you mean to say, ‘he eats only when he's 
sober!’ Be very careful where you put that word * only.’ ” 

“His two sisters are worried about him,” I continued, 
“ especially the eldest one a 

“You mean the elder one. The comparative degree of 
an adjective T 

“ Well, the elder one then. "They're so attached to one 
another dc 

“To each other,” he again corrected, * ‘one another’ 
tefers to more than two persons; ‘each other? represents 
but two only.” 

“Can I not prevail over you to change the subject ?” I 
implored. 

“ You can prevail upon me to do so. We prevail over an 
enemy—upon a friend.” 
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AT THE CANAL 


We reached a flowing canal which was bordered by houses 
and a sidewalk on either side—beg pardon, on each side. 

* Shall we walk along the canal?” I suggested. 

* No thanks—I prefer to walk on the bank," he replied. 

* Casey lives here,” I explained, “he owns the three last 
houses by the next bridge crossing the canal." 

*'The three last houses—surely you mean the last three 
houses; there cannot be three lasts," he responded. 

* Shall we go over the bridge? "—I was slowly but 
surely getting fed up. 

* No,” he replied, “ we ate not in an aeroplane—we will 
go across the bridge if you like T 

* Ah!” I enthused, “it must be nearly opening time. 
'There are no less than fifteen persons waiting outside that 

ub." 
up You mean no fewer than fifteen," he again corrected, 
* Jess refers to quantity, ‘ fewer” to numbers.” 

* At any rate, Pd like a nice glass of beer myself." 

“ Which is nice," he asked, “ the glass or the beer?” 

* Why the beer, of course—hang the glass." 

“Then do not say ‘a nice glass of beer,’ but ‘a glass of 
nice beer.’ ” 

I made a final effort to woo him from his dry-as-dust 
hobby. “There is Scowse Godfrey's house opposite that 
spot where all those bricks are piled on top of one another." 

“Utterly impossible!” he announced decisively, ** they 
cannot be piled on top of one another; you mean one on 
top of the other." 

** We both learned French together when we were at sea,” 
I went on reminiscently. 

* I sincerely hope you were more proficient than you are 
with your English." 


Tue Last STRAW 
* Are you pulling my leg ? "" I asked angrily. 
“Please don't be vulgar,” he said coldly. We drew 


_ perilously near the canal. 
* Are you trying to take a rise out of me ? " I said, exas- 


perated. 
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“T am not a packet of baking powder,” he returned 
sarcastically. 

* Look here," I snarled, “I want you to clearly under- 
stand * 

“Oh!” he gasped horrified, “ say * to understand clearly,’ 
—don’t split the infinitive A 

“ IIl split your confounded head if you aggravate me any 
more gi 

* Please do not say aggravate. You mean agitate, annoy, 
vex, ot provoke. Aggravate really means to increase, to 
make worse js 

* Another word!” I stormed, “and I'll snap you like I 
would a carrot.” 

“ You mean as you would a carrot, the words ‘ like’ and 
‘as’ are A 

I could stand it no longer; I sprang and throttled him. 

* Apologise to me,—quick! Without you apologise I'll 
strangle you.” 

* Unless you apologise,” he managed to gurgle. “ With- 
out means the absence of something g 

Splash! I propelled him into the deepest part of the 
canal. He came to the surface struggling desperately. 
I shook my fist at him and shouted, “ Now you can babble ! 
I hope you will be satisfied now.” 

* I hope you are satisfied now." He shouted the correc- 
tion and sank. He came to the surface again. “ * Will be? 
is future tense; ‘are’ is present " he disappeared. 

He arose once more. “‘ The tenses must agree," he bawled. 

He sank never to rise again. 

“Good Heavens!” I cried, “ what have I done? Ye 
Gods ’tis murder !—but he drove me to blessed well do it.” 

The vety bubbles that arose, as they burst, seemed to 
accuse me of having split another infinitive. 


ALONE IN LONDON 


I HAVE just spent six days in London. Di. came with me. 
You can generally tell a Plymouth lady who has spent a few 
days in London. She comes back talking brass bed-knobs. 
She tties to imitate the broadcasting Johnnie who says : 
“ Goo’-nate, everybody; goo’-nate.” 
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Di, however, is not like that. She is natural. Perhaps 
that accounts for her charm. She was delighted with the 
prospect of going to London. 

London is indeed a very great city. Only people who 
have been there can realise how wonderful it is. I could 
stop in London all my life if I had Norma Talmadge or Mary 
Pickford to keep me company. 

* May I bring Foo-foo?” thrilled Di. 

“Impossible ! ”? I replied, reddening. “ You cannot even 
get him a platform ticket. The Foo-foo coach is under 
repair. Let him foo in Plymouth for the time; it won't 
hurt him." 

Foo-foo is a tiny Pomeranian with ginger feathers. He is 
so globular he would give you the impression that he barks 
at both ends. I cannot bear him. He compromises all 
Di.’s attention. There is none of the cave-dog ferocity 
about him. I like a dog which, when you say “ Rats!” 
will start tearing up pavements. Say “Rats!” to Foo-foo 
and he will look at you as though you had spoken bad gram- 
mar. I was glad that he was to remain behind. 

It was not my first visit to the Metropolis. I visit London 
evety year in order to hear folks call me “ Governor.” 
When we arrived at Paddington, Di. was very favourably 
impressed with the moving staircases, and remarked how 
fine it would be if we had a few in Stoke, say, rushing up 
Ford Hill, Ryder Road, and those awful streets called after 
admirals. 

The second great sight that met our eyes was a teal live 
London policeman. 

“ This,” I explained to Di., “is the great phenomenon of 
the Press. He backs horses—both ways. He leads little 
children across the street (see back of the daily papers). 
He can do no wrong, for he is without sin, and therefore 
entitled to cast the first brick on the ‘ third degree’ system. 
He is always exonerated from blame. Observe the linea- 
ments of exoneration on his manly brow. Don’t go too 
close to him, Di. Let me question him." 

* Excuse me, would you kindly direct me to——” 

** Wherr ! "—his voice was so deep it seemed to come out 
of the leg of his trousers. 

* I seek Elegant Mansions, Maida Vale," I replied modestly. 

“ Maida Vale ? ”? 
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“ Absolutely Maida Vale.” 

“* ‘Let me'see.” 

I let him sez. I always let men of his size and proportions 
see. He massaged his exonerative chin thoughtfully, 
stropped his exonerative nose rapidly, and said: 

“You'll have to go to the Elephant first.” 

“ The elephant ? ” I said. 

“ The elephant!” gasped Di. 

“ The Elephant,” rejoined Robert. 

If there is one thing I hate above anything else it is when 
I ask a man a civil question and he starts talking about 
elephants. 

“I did not come here to discuss the zoological aspect of the 
Metropolis,” I said coldly. “I merely want—” 

“The Elephant and Cawsell,” he hinted, looking at me 
with that pity which is akin to contempt. 

“I am just as wise, Constable," I stammered. 

“ The Elephant and Cawsell’s a district— tis really a pub.” 

“Ah!” ...I sighed my relief. My noble ancestors 
may never have exhibited any great brilliancy as explorers, 
but they could always find their way to a pub. 

“ You can get there on a bus," went on the P.C. “ You 
can take a 6, 7, a 17, an 81, ot a 105 bus—but don't take 
à 41a, a Go, ot a 93.” 

* Half a minute,"—I fished out my notebook: I was 
never a good hand at mathematics—“ do you mind coughing 
all that lot up again, Constable ?” 

“A 6, 7, a 17, an 81, ot a 105 bus—but don't take de 

“ Thanks, Constable—come on Di., let's add all this lot 
up, divide by 7, and take away our first thoughts, we might 
find ourselves out around Devil's Point somewhere—come.” 


SEEKING THE VALE 


I believe we caught the 41a—the very one he told us to 
avoid—and in less than half-an-hour we found ourselves at 
the famous Elephant and Castle. I tapped the conductor. 

* I seek Maida Vale," I sighed. 

* Maider Vale ”—he rattled it out like a slot-machine. 
I had not the faintest notion of what he said to me, but it 
sounded like—‘ Tike a 2-3 and 10 leather, Hyde Pawk, 
Piccadilly, Oxford Circus, 5 and 15 white bunting, 7 and 17 
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red, who's your skinny friend, Ethel—mother, your child 
is fretful and 20, two knots." 

“ Heaven bless you, sir," I throbbed ; “ come along, Di., 
and we'll work it out by algebra. That fellow's talking 
Liverpool-Esquimo. Let's try our luck here.” —I approached 
another benevolent-looking official—‘‘ Excuse me, Herbert, 
but which bus do I take to Maida Vale ? " 

“ Two-four-six-or-eight,” he snapped. 

The temptation to shout, “ Mary-at-garden-gate " was 
indeed strong, but Londoners do not appreciate repartee 
which, in my spade and shovel days was a favourite feature. 

We chanced our luck, and took a No. 4, which was crowded. 
We were forced to strap-hang it to Paddington—Londoners 
never give up their seats to ladies; they are much too 
advanced for that. Suspended from my halter I looked 
down on Di. How adorable she seemed. She smiled back 
at me, closed her eyes, and sighed tantalizingly. Was that 
sigh for me. Ye gods, if it were only true! Her lips 
parted and breathed one word—“ Dear.” It was enough. 
My soul was in Paradise. 

* Of whom are you thinking, Carissima ? ” I said tenderly. 

“Poor dear little Foo-foo.” 

ID n Foo-foo!” I whispered in italics. “ Must I 
play second-fiddle to that ginger-whiskered sardine you've 
got the cheek to call a dog ? " 

“ O please do not condemn little innocent Foo-foo,” she 
pleaded; * you're only nasty because you can’t find your 
way to Maida Vale, that’s all.” 


Il 


When we artived at Paddington I went slap-bang into a 
Coldstream Guard—one of those ginks who get a free photo 
in the Daily Pillar fox saluting Princess Vonvoski's baby. 

“I desire Elegant Mansions, Maida Vale," I said. 

* Maida Vale! You'll have to go to the Elephant and 
Castle first." , 

“ That elephant again," I exploded; “I’ve only just left 
the darned insect. Surely you're mistaken." 

“If you don't believe me, then take an Underground 
ticket to Waterloo and ask the bloke in the Union Jack Club 
i£ I ain't right," he snapped. 
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A beety-looking customer with a moustache like a damaged 
pull-through approached, tapped me on the shoulder, and 
said, “ Hi, guv’nor!” 

I stood to attention. I always stand to attention when 
I am addressed as governor. 

“ Ef yer wants ter go ter Maider Vale, take the Under- 
grahnd to King's Crorss, get aht, and tike the sixty-free bus 
to Fredneedle Street, get orf, and arsk a policeman for the 
Elephant." 

* Good-night," I said, * Montague, and go while you're 
safe! . . . Diana, the next man that says ‘ elephant? to me 
to-night dies like a dog—I’ll kill him stone dead!” 

“Oh, how thrilling!” echoed Di. “ And wouldn’t it 
be just lovely if you got teptieved ?” 

“ Yes, Pd be quite famous then—but come, we're wasting 
time. Let's try and come across somebody who can speak 
English. Ah, here's somebody ! ? 

I stopped a foxy, diminutive individual. 

“ Kindly direct me to Maida Vale," I said. 

“Och; Maida Vale—bide a wee.” 

“ No,” I protested, “ I am not a bider of wees. I'll bide 
no mote wees—my time is precious. I've wasted hours 
already.” 

“ve got it—d’ye ken the 

“Stop, Jock! Ilike your appearance, but I’m a desperate 
man. I feel it my duty to tell you that if you mention the 
word * elephant? you'll never see the bonny banks of Loch 
Lomond again. Now, Jock, be a sensible man, and think of 
your wife and children." 

“ Maida Vale is no far frae here—just twa stations. Go 
PR Underground an' a tuppenny tekkit wull put you 
a’ richt.” 

Jock was the only one I could understand in London. 


>> 


THE END IN SIGHT 


We arrived at Elegant Mansions, rang the bell, and a 
porter appeared. 

"Is Mr. and Mrs. Egan at home?” I queried anxiously. 

“No, sir," said the porter; “they have only just this 
minute gone out. "They have been expecting friends all the 
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evening, and as they didn't turn up, they decided at last to 
go out." 

“Well, we've just turned up," I sighed; “‘ we've been 
lost all the evening. Did they leave any message?" 

“ Oh, yes, sir; they left word to say that they were gone 
to the Lucania, and that if you called at all, would you 
follow them on?” 

* Oh, good—where is this Lucania ?” 

“ At the Elephant and Castle, sir." 

“Come on, Di." I said brokenly; ‘“‘come on, maid. 
Lead me away gently . . . hold my arm—see that I don't 
do any damage—hold my hand. I am very weak." 

* Gerry, your atm is all of a shake! You look pale . . 
you are ill—Oh Heavens !—whatever is the matter with 
you, Gerry ? ” 

“ Elephantiasis ! " I groaned, and collapsed. 


IS JACK REALLY HANDY ? 
MAKING A Pay-Day IN THE NAvy 


From my Calendar to-day: 


Yov'te all right, and beat you no one can— 
"That's why they call you Jack the handy-man. 


Says a weekly journal: “The general impression that the 
naval man is an all-round useful mechanic is very misleading." 

The question is: Is the matloe of to-day a handy-man ? 

A young A.B. in the Atlantic Fleet recently arrived home 
on leave with a large pile of transparent socks in his port- 
manteau. His mother sighed. It was the old, old story— 
her son did not know how to darn. His father—an old 
naval man himself—expressed his disgust, declared the Navy 
to be going to the dogs, and wrote to the Editor of his 
favourite journal about it. 

The young gondolier, it appears, brought home twenty 
pairs of socks—two pairs per toe-nail. He had been in the 
habit of wearing his hose until it became too perforated to 
escape the criticism of his messmates—because, mark you, 
in the Navy the prerogative of privacy is unknown. Your 
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very sock-suspender, if it happens to become ragged, can 
be readily recognised by your least-intimate topmate. 

To return to mamma's boy. Every time his socks were 
fairly well punctured he was obliged to buy a new pair be- 
cause he could not use a darning needle. In the end he 
took all the casualties home and expected his poor mother 
to deal with them. 

It is really too humiliating for words. No wonder the 
indignant father wrote to the Press about it. 'Then the 
Editor's scathing comment! “ The general impression that 
the naval man is an all-round useful mechanic is very mis- 
leading . . . disastrous.” 

Have we been sailing under false colours, shipmates of 
mine? Have we been deceiving a gullible public into the 
belief that we are “ hot stuff ”—that we can do anything 
from the sailor’s hornpipe to choking chickens? Have we 
been all these years like snakes in the grass, hiding out feet of 
clay beneath dissembling wings? Iam afraid it looks like it. 
Now for the great disillusionment. 


THE NAKED TRUTH 


Jack has enjoyed the reputation of being a handy-man 
ever since he appears to have immortalized himself by 
building a house. But that house, having been associated 
with a cow which sported a crumpled horn with which she 
very dexterously expedited the progress of a dog all over 
the barn, which dog, we are told on sound authotity, also 
discommoded a certain cat that had, in the execution of its 
inherent duty, put it across a trat which had inadvertently 
been having a wash and brush-up on the string which 
secuted the sack that held the makings of the jolly old stuff. 
... Well, it was some house, in any case. You won't 
find one to-day like it. 

Jack found greater favour as a handy-man in the eyes of 
the public when H.M.S. Pinafore majestically took to the 
waters of her first commission. The public discovered 
that he did his own washing, pinched his own soap, made 
his own clothes, repaired, patched, darned, scratched, made 
mats, painted, whitewashed, rocked the cradle, turned the 
mangle, made the beds—in fact, did everything but give 
the milkman the glad-eye. 
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THE SQUARE PEG 


The percentage of all-round cracksmen in the Service is 
not so great as those quixotic song-writers would have us 
imagine. 

I knew one versatile A.B. who made a wooden clock 
which kept accurate time, a cabinet, and a fiddle. He was 
a sound authority on astronomy, psychology, and archi- 
tecture, could play any instrument, and was a proficient 
painter. I once saw him with pen and ink make a ten- 
shilling note with which he subsequently cheated a canteen 
manager. I have seen him convert the leg of a dockyardee’s 
overall suit into a gorgeous tea-cosy, transform a super- 
annuated seaboot into a dazzling lady’s handbag, and fashion 
a most imposing door-knocker out of a battered frying-pan. 

This brilliant genius, before he left the Navy, applied for 
entolment in the Handyman’s Course of the Vocational 
Training Department. I hear that he has since ruined him- 
self for life, but I do not believe it. 


Tue OLD Firm 


At least twenty men on board a modern warship supple- 
ment their incomes by taking up a calling in which they have 
previously had some experience. There is the tailor, barber, 
boot-repairer, photographer, '*goffer" man, and last, but 
not least, the old * dobeying" firm, which usually com- 
prises two men who do their shipmates’ washing. 

These enterprising gentlemen, if they are careful, can make 
a tidy little fortune while serving on a foreign station. Many 
a poor A.B. parades the forecastle with a world of care on 
his young shoulders. The last mail from home brings the 
old, old story . . . sick wife, one of the children destined 
for the operating table, busybodies who do not understand 
children calling about the welfare of the other two, the 
exotbitant price of rooms in Portsmouth or Plymouth, 
clubs and doctors’ bills. Add to this, the poor benedict 
himself may be faced with expense of providing another 
serge suit for the coming Admiral’s inspection, and you will 
realise why some men are forced to wash their shipmates’ 
clothes. 
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I propose to deal with each of these enterprising gentlemen 
in turn, so I will begin with the barber—beg pardon, I mean 
the hairdresser. 


THe HAIRDRESSER 


There ate two kinds. There is the respectable and con- 
scientious tyro whose practice may be licensed by the Com- 
mander and who frequently wears a clean apron as an emblem 
of his ambition. He is suave and condescending, can dis- 
course on the chances of Pompey’s promotion and actually 
says “sir” to you—unless he happens to be a Marine, in 
which case he will never, under any circumstances, lower 
his dignity to “sir”? a bluejacket. . . . I may add that the 
observance of this law is just as rigid on Jack's side. This 
gentleman's shop is usually a casemate. Except that there 
are no imposing mirrors, the place is almost as up-to-date 
as any batber's in Chinatown. Clean hot water is used for 
every customer. You are, however, expected to wipe the 
back of your neck yourself. 

There is no vibro-massage or tiddy-oggie scalp shampoo, 
no botanical-singeing or eyebrow dyeing apparatus, no 
permanent waving for frivolous side-whiskers, or no cos- 
metics or electrical hair treatment. The Commander would 
never allow it. Vibro-massage, indeed! He wants a 
ship's company of men—not vampires. 


~ 


Tue Borp, Bap BARBER 


You can always tell the mediocre barber. He is the only 
man in the ship who seems badly in need of a shave. Under 
the impression that he can cut hair, he opens up a sort of 
dogs’ home behind two massive air trunks or anywhere 
where the jaunty may not see him cartying on his illegal 
business. 

If you want a haircut, you sit on an orange-box and he 
will do the rest of the damage. He will send you away a 
smart-looking advert. for incurable dandruff, with more 
hair down the back of your neck than you ever grew in 
your life. If you want a shave he will direct you to “lash 
out,” use his gear—and shave yourself. If you manage to 
survive the ordeal with a whole skin, you are expected to 
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tecompense him for the privilege of using an implement 
he calls a razor. 

It merely brings home to the matloe the importance of 
Lloyd George’s Insurance Policy, the shortness of life, and 
the magnitude of Eternity. 

Indeed almost every calling is followed on boatd a warship 
except that of darning socks. No matloe appears anxious 
to swell his income by taking on that job. 

'The fact is, he does not mind the darning so much—but 
he does object to the socks. 


SILLY NAVAL DITTIES 


THERE is an infirmity in the affairs of a matloe’s constitu- 
tion which leaves an unpleasant taste in his mouth. It is a 
nauseous sensation which imparts a sanctifying sweetness to 
thought of wilful murder. 

The feeling occurs when you are at an evening party and 
some anzmic-looking ass, thinking he will please you, gets 
up and sings “ Jack's the Boy for Work," or ** All the Nice 
Girls Love a Sailor." When he arrives at the chorus all the 
other guests look at you with inane grins as though you are 
the text for next Sunday because you happen to be in the 
uniform of a British Blue. 

I was at a party in a friend's house one night. One squib 
there with margarine-coloured hair made that obsolete joke 
about a matloe's wide trousers. He was a long, lanky com- 
posite of knees and knuckles. There was nothing remarkable 
about his face except a pair of neatly-curved side-whispers 
which, in themselves, were so narrow that it seemed he had 
borrowed his eyebrows and stuck them in front of his ears. 
For my entertainment he toddled to the piano and warbled, 
* O "tis the Navy, the Fighting Navy." "Twas a song that 
reached my heart—or rather retched my heart. Never 
before did I feel so much in need of a spanner. 


Now if a manuscript of utter piffle were wanted by the 
British Museum I should unhesitatingly submit one of those 
plausible lyrics which glorify a poor scion of Neptune. They 


S 
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are written by people who have about as much knowledge of 
a naval man as a tag-and-bone merchant has of psycho- 
analysis. We all know that if the late Mr. E. Sargent had only 
taken a couple of trips in a destroyer in the Bay of Biscay we 
should never have heard that rollicking old sea song, “ A 
Life on the Ocean Wave." That, by the way, is a lively song 
invested with a delightful swing and a pack of damned lies 
from beginning to end. 


There are other songs which became wotld-famous but 
ate, to say the least of it, ridiculous as well as false. For 
instance, take a line from that well-known song, “ Hearts of 
Oak." 


For who are so free as the sons of the waves ? 


Isn't it too absurd? We are not sons of waves, ate we? I’m 
sure my father wasn't a bally wave, anyway. When I realise 
that waves are “ wet” and green, I suspect that the inspired 
bard was having a most vicious tug at our gratuitous legs. 
Take another line : 


Jolly tars are our men. 


Surely that’s a libel! Every morning last month when the 
rain fell in torrents I had the honour of their company at ` 
Morice Square. I particularly noticed that those who had no 
oilskins and who just missed a No. 8 cat, showed a marked 
reluctance to execute a hornpipe. Their opinions of the 
weather and trams in general forced me to believe the recent 
statement that Esperanto was on the increase. To proceed : 


We'll fight and we'll conquer— 


This is pute swank. Joe Beckett said the same. So did Jack 


Dempsey. So did the American lady who was going to 
swim our lil Channel. 


LI . e 


Another inspired bard refers to us as “ Boys of the Bulldog 
Breed.” Speaking for myself, I must say I am infinitely 
obliged to the gentleman. I have been calléd a few things in 
my time, but my critics drew the line at bulldogs. If the 
analogy was intended to apply to our features, it is grossly 
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uncharitable. I know I am no Gladys Cooper, but I'm 
decidedly mote thrilling and chic than a blithering bulldog. 


To prove what glaring nonsense is invested in these Jack- 
tar ditties, let us deal with another of a more recent date— 
** All the nice Girls love a Sailor.” 

All the nice girls love a sailor. . . . How silly! This 
means that all the lassies who are prejudiced against us are 
not respectable. I cannot accept that. Second line : 


All the Girls love a Tar. 


This signifies a marked preference for a real live-wire mat- 
loe—not a chief stoker ot a Jimmy Bungs, while a Marine 
doesn’t stand an earthly. Next line: 


For there's something about a Sailor. 


For years I have been trying to discover what that “ some- 
thing ” really is. If only I knew I am certain there would be 
fewer Talmadges of the screen retiring into convents. It 
must be out own unique personal mag. I'm afraid my stock 
has depleted if I am to judge by what a lady called me yester- 
day when I bumped against her basket of cockles. Next line : 


And you know what Sailors are. 


The line is not original. It savours of an old matronly 
censure. . . . “ I told you before, Gladys, but 'twas no good. 
You would go with Tom Pull-through—so what do you 
expect ? You know what sailors are! Now you've made 
your bed you've got to lie on it.” Next line : 


Free and easy, bright and breezy. 


Pm not certain whether it’s breezy or greasy. I hope it 
isn’t greasy, anyway. Even if we do get bullock’s heart for 
dinner, the bard needn’t rub it in. After all, it can’t be 


gteasy ; if it were, all the nice girls would turn up their noses. 
He’s the ladies’ pride and joy. 
I have investigated this assertion and come to the conclu- 
sion that the reason we’re the ladies’ pride and joy is because 


it rhymes with Ship Ahoy. And why are we in love with Kate 
and Jane? Why not Diana and Medusa? Because if it were 
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not Jane we wouldn’t be off to sea again. And there’s no 
other name that will rhyme with Jane. Well, yes, there’s 
Elaine, but if you use that tally there won’t be any room on 
the line for poor old Kate. 

Why, again, must he be in love with two girls? Isn’t 
Kate quite enough to get on with without dragging in a cat 
like Jane, who came back to the village with a naughty little 
twinkle in her eye ? He can’t afford to keep two girls on his 
pay. Give him just one. How’s this: 


He’s in love with Dolly Nash 
And to sea he cuts a dash— 


I particularly like the second line. It conveys the idea that 
he’s a bit of an acrobat as well. Of course, another line might 
improve it—flavour it a little. Once again: 


He’s in love with Dolly Nash 
And he’s fond of sausage and mash— 


No, I wouldn’t care for it. Music loses dignity and charm 
by the introduction of a sausage ; and if such a ditty fell on 
the sensitive ears of a chief cook he would wipe the sweat 
from his manly brow, throw his walking-stick in the coppers, 
sink on his knees and thank whatever gods may be for his 
unconquerable frying-pan. 


Pappy Marowe's FRENCH 


A vouwG able seaman called Paddy Malone once boasted 
that he learned how to speak French in a Dublin school. Iam 
very much afraid that Paddy's conception of the language, 
with the exception of oneor two words, was merely limited to 
Parlez vous Français ? 

One day, when we had finished coaling from a French 
collier, it was discovered, as she was shoving off, that she had 
about twenty of our coal-bags on board. We yelled and 
bawled to her to stop engines and return our coal-bags, but 
the froggies could not understand a word we said. All they 
could say was: “ Je ne comptez, switch-to-ditectot-two," 
or something. At last our Commander, in desperation, 
turned to the topmen and said : 

“Can any of you speak French ? ” 

“No, sir. . . but Able Seaman Malone can," someone 
ventured. 
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** Fetch him," said the Comm. 

When Paddy came aft the Commander handed him the 
megaphone and said: “ Quick, Malone! Tell them in 
French we want out coal-bags back at once—quick |” 

“ Aye, aye, sir," said Paddy. He puts his lips to the mega- 
phone and bellowed to the collier. ‘Collier, ahoy!” he 
yelled. 

“A votre service, monsieur," sang back the French 
skipper. 

“ Parlez vous Francais ? " bawled Paddy. 

“ Certainément, monsieur, oui, oui.” 

** Well, what about our coal-bags ? ? 

“ That’s rather peculiar French, Malone," said the Com- 
mander. “IfI find out that you're pulling my leg you won't 
go ashore for seven days, I can assure you on that." 

Paddy immediately applied the megaphone to his lips. 

** Collierino, tomato, what-about-it-eeo—come-alongsideo, 
coal-bagserino—and don't act so greenyio ! ” 

* Ah, monsieur, je ne sais ce que vous voulez dire," 
yelled back the French skipper. 

** What does he say ? " asked the commander. 

* He said he slung them all back on the forecastle, sir," 
said Paddy, without a blush. 


A FIGHT FOR A WIFE 
THE MAN wHO UNDERSTOOD WOMEN 


Rose Lorrus was the acknowledged belle of Gaypott. 
She brought fame to the little seaport town by taking a place 
in an all-England beauty competition. Her features were 
remarkably pretty, her eyes heavenly, and her lips tantalising. 
But she would have been more beautiful to men if her darned 
head had not been so swelled. 

She was waitress in a restaurant largely patronised by 
soldiers. Before she won the beauty prize she was a nice 
jolly girl, with a smile for everybody. After she won the 
beauty prize she looked upon all her old acquaintances and 
customers as so much debris in the atmosphere which polluted 
her own private allotment of oxygen. 
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THE PLOT 


Four soldiers met in solemn conclave and decided to take 
the conceit out of Miss Rose. She had one weak spot— 
chocolates. If you gave her a box of those delectable con- 
fections, you penetrated the armour of her queenly dignity 
and set fire to her face. Yes, you actually produced a smile. 

One evening Bruizer Scowle slouched into the shop and 
took a seat at a table. Bruizer was a rough-and-tumble local 
boxer and an undesirable character. He had been expelled 
from the Navy because of a marked tendency to practise 
his art upon his superior officers. His habitual expression 
was a leer of suspicion or a frown of contempt for all who 
came his way. 

Rose greeted this Caliban with a look of unspeakable 
disfavour, and Scowle did not improve his appearance by 
returning the salutation with interest. 

* Steak and eggs," he snapped, “ and get a move on!” 


PRIDE GOETH BEFORE— 


Four soldiers entered the shop and sat down at table. 
Their feeble platitudes awakened no coquettish responses 
in the little Hebe, who now moved about with almost Vic- 
torian stiffness. The men in khaki winked knowingly, ex- : 
pectantly, amongst themselves. 

A little later a boy entered with a large cardboard box 
. addressed to Miss Rose Loftus. A soft smile stole across 
Rose’s face, for she recognised the Dillon chocolate box— 
Dillon's was het favourite. She ignored the soldier’s chorus 
of * Don't forget one for me, Rosie," or “ Some people must 
have money to chuck away,” etc. 

Wondering who her anonymous donor was, Rose opened 
the box. A roar of derisive laughter passed from table to 
table. Rose paled with anger. The confection box was filled 
with rubbish, stones, match-sticks, and orange-peel. Her 
humiliation was complete. 


ENTER BRUIZER 


Bruizer Scowle arose from his table and commanded a 
respectful silence by threatening to anoint a giggling corporal 
with a jat of pickles. 
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* 'The bloke responsible for that trick ought to be strung 
up by the flaming ears,” he vociferated ; “Pd like to get 
hold of him, anyway." 

He sauntered out of the shop and the buzz of conversation 
recommenced. ‘There was little merriment, however ; anger 
and humiliation had reduced Rose to tears. Many who had 
enjoyed the scene now felt ashamed of themselves. 

Five minutes later Bruizer reappeared, carrying a box of 
Dillon’s. 

* Here y'are, Kid—take these,” he said ; “ if ever you come 
across thé bloke who served you that trick—give me the 
wire, and Pll dip his blinking head into that there pot of 
Irish stew ! " 

Rose became interested in her uncouth benefactor and 
actually visited the Cestus Boxing Hall every Friday to see 
him fght. He excited her admiration because he usually 
defeated every opponent matched against him. Then, alas! 

he, too, contracted a swelled head. 


Tug UrrRA-MopERN ROSE 

Rose Loftus took a passionate interest in boxing. She 
attended all the big fights and gambled freely on the issue. 
She exulted to see two men pulverise each other with sledge- 
hammer blows. The sharp crack of a man’s skull hitting the 
post, the thud of a heavy body meeting the boards, or the 
melodious “slosh” which transformed a human nose into 
something resembling a damaged tomato, was the most 
enchanting music to her. 

She even lowered her pride to walk out with Bruizer. 

She admitted to herself that he would look far better with 
his head in a sack; but she had to remember his chivalry. 
His egoism, however, was revolting. His only topic was 
pugilism. The way he bragged about his ability to dispose 
of the blocks of certain celebrities of his own weight nauseated 
her. His pride recalled irritating memories. She finally 
decided to shun his society. 


ENTER LEONARD 
Then came the climax. Rose fell in love. She met Leonard 
Bright, a handsome, athletic-looking chemist, at a dance. 
Len worshipped her and Rosie was blissfully happy in the 
realisation of love’s young dream, especially when Gayport’s 
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tichest chemist was invested in it. They were often seen 
together, arm in arm, and the news came to Bruizet’s eats. 

He strolled to Rose's shop to investigate. 

* Here, who's this blinking seidlitz powder joint that’s 
trying to hang his bonnet up to you ? " he demanded, “ and 
where do I come in on the bill ? ? 

“You keep your ugly face off the grass,” counselled Rose. 
* Do you think I'd lower myself by keeping company with 
a common lout like you ? ” 

* If ever I meet him I'll bash his brains out," stormed 
Scowle; “ you take my word for it!” 

Rose hastened to warn her lover of his impending peril. 
Len Bright raised his eyebrows in mild surprise. 

* Really, Rose! Who is this basher of the seat of intelli- 
gence ? 

* A brute—a demon. He could eat you! ” 

“Dear me! Thats distressing. I’ve been looking for a 
fellow like that since I left a University in the West of Ireland. 
The temptation is strong. Ill ask Mr. Porter to arrange a 
match—l’ll fight him for you, Rosie." 

Mr. Porter, owner of the “ Cestus " and boxing-promoter, 
was jubilant. Everybody in Gayport knew everybody else's 
business, and the coming fight had been the talk of the town 
for three weeks. Posters announced evetywhere: “A 
FIGHT FOR A WIFE,” with the names of the two com- 
batants: the prize to be the hand of Rose Loftus, the belle 
of Gaypott. 

Mr. Porter, for the sake of the romantic colour it would 
lend, offered Rose ten pounds to announce that she would 
matty the winner. Rose, who doted on a certain eight 
guinea coat, agreed readily. 

“Twill fill the house," exulted Mr. Porter, and double 
prices were charged in every part of the building. 


Press COMMENTS 


* You seem to favour Bruizer's chances strongly," re- 
marked the editor of the Gayport Star to his sports writer, as 
he scanned the latter’s copy. 

“ Bruizer will win easily," announced Mr. Keats, doggedly. 
” ^ z ! and win the fair maiden, eh ! And live happily ever 

tero 
at 
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* Not so, sit. The girl has her head screwed on the right 
way. Bruizer will win—but no matter what comes of it, 
the girl will stick to Bright.” 

** What makes you think so?” 

“ Because I understand women. A girl doesn’t throw a 
wealthy chemist over for a man of Scowle’s character and 
reputation—I understand women, sir.” 

* You're a phenomenon, then,” sighed the editor, turning 
to his desk. 


THE COMBAT 


The Cestus was filled. Every seat in the house was 
occupied. Rose Loftus took her seat at the ringside with the 
air ofa celebrity. She was conscious and proud of the babb- 
ling excitement her entrance created. Dimly she heard the 
M.C. announcing the fifteen-round contest for the hand of 
Miss Rose Loftus, the names of the warriors, and their 
respective weights. 

Rose shivered. How slim and white-skinned her lover 
looked beside the shaggy, brick-coloured, bull-necked 
Bruizer! As in a dream, she saw them move round each other 
cautiously—slam, clinch, break—and slam again. Three 
rounds passed. Points were fairly even. Suddenly Bruizer 
sent the chemist to the boards with a blow which would have 
bent Derry's Clock. Rose jumped to her feet in terror. | 

'The crowd gasped painfully, for Len Bright was the strong 
favourite with them. Bruizer was a braggart nobody liked 
and everybody wanted to see humbled. 

To the joy of all Len rose at the call of eight, and the fight 
went on. 

Round by round the two gladiators struggled for mastery. 
Rose prayed, actually prayed, for the safety of her lover. 
She dug her nails into her flesh every time Len received a 
stinging blow. 


Cour DE GRACE 


The end came with remarkable swiftness. So cocksure 
did Bruizer become that he left himself open and actually 
invited Len to get under his guard. Len did. He doubled 
Bruizer with a left swing to the solar plexus, then with a right 
to the jaw stretched him unconscious across the boards. 

The audience yelled itself hoarse. The bully and braggart 
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was at last humbled. Rose felt herself being conducted to- 
wards the ring. She heard the referee’s “ out " being greeted 
with uproarious cheers. 

The M.C. was now to hand her to the winner. This was 
to be the great ceremony of the evening. But Rose turned 
to look at the unconscious Bruizer, humiliated at last. 

* Humiliated ! humbled!” she sobbed,—a vision came 
before her how she herself was once humbled in a chocolate 
box fiasco and how Bruizer had come to her rescue. With 
a bound she was kneeling beside his unconscious form: . . . 
“ Bruizer! Bruizer, dear,—speak to me; open your eyes ; 
O! Bruizer dear!” . . . she turned to Len Bright: “ You big, 
black-hearted bully, you've hurt him!—Oh! how I hate you!” 


“ Bit of a surprise, sir, all round," remarked the sports 
writer to the editor when handing his copy. 

* Oh, yes, Keats, it certainly was—but please don't you 
ever tell me again that you understand a woman." 


MY NEW ENTERPRISE 
(I OPEN AN ADVICE BUREAU) 


WHEN a woman falls into the street every adjacent man 
rushes to assist her to her feet. Bubbling with sympathy 
and anxiety he stammers tenderly, “ Are you hurt, ma'am ? 
. . . do you think you can manage or shall I call a taxi ? ” 

When a man inadvertently lingers on a banana skin and 
performs the “ splits ” on the pavement, every woman within 
a conceivable distance—with the exception of those who 
would be better off in a Home—simply explode with laughter. 

What is this strange, intangible freak in the law of nature 
which gives bread and dripping to one and steak and onions 
to another ? Whence came this zoological twist which impels 
women to make a laughing-stock of their bread-winners ? 

I went with Mabel to the pictures one night. Into the 
row of seats directly in front of us there entered a massive 
man with pneumatic feet. Unaware that the seats were 
turned up he made to sit down, lowered his body, misfired— 
bash! He performed the final movement in a game called 
“ ring-o-ting-o-roses " in a highly creditable and expeditious 
manner. 
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Mabel laughed. Mabel roared. She screamed. The 
hurculean individual got up, dusted himself, turned round, 
and favoured Mabel with a scowl of marked disapproval. 
Then he looked at me as though I had been something the 
fellow with the Corporation cart neglected to pickup. I sensed 
his disapproval. Telepathetically his message came to me, 
“Goon! you laugh, too—if you do Ill knock your bloomin’ 
block off.” 

* Be quiet, Mabel,” I said prudently. 

* O1 Ot OI" gasped Mabel, “ I can't help it," and again 
went off into hysterics. 


Tue “ THIRD DEGREE ” 


Next day, a limb that was intended for a hand and looked 
like a smoked ham descended on my shoulder. I swung 
around and found myself face to face with a policeman. 

“ Just a calendar moment, "Bert," he began, in a six- 
chambered baritone. 

* Constable," I stammered, “ there is some mistake 

* Yowtre the disaster that was with that giggling female 
- last night at the ‘ Brilliant ’ ? " 

I gazed at a pair of sesquipedalian feet and murmured 
faintly, ** Yes.” 

** Who is she—is she your wife ? " 

* No, a friend of mine." 

“What was she laughing at—me ?” 

“J don't know . . . she’s always laughing." 

“ Don’t you know better than to go out with a gitl who 
doesn’t know how to conduct herself ? ” 

“ Constable," I said stiffly, “I resent these third division 
—] mean Third Degree tactics. I think it is your duty first 
to warn me that I am not obliged to answer your questions." 

“Oh, you need not answer me if you don’t like——" 

* Thank you,” I rejoined, “ I darned well don’t intend to!” 

Clever, wasn't it? Well, it would have been, only it never 
occurred to me to say it until after the bobby told me to hop 
it. I met him next day, however, and he gave me a long 
lecture on the folly of mixing with girls. 

“T fraternise with them,” I explained, “ metely because 
of the—er—spiritual sympathy, the—er—intelligent co- 
operation of two human souls whose poiats of view——” 


29 
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“Don’t talk through the top of your canister! Women 
have no real intelligence. Because of some giddy, brainless 
women living in this country we have bare-faced swindlers 
running marriage agencies and living on fat incomes. We 
have fortune-tellers, new-religionists, ctystal-gazets, face- 
lifters, beauty doctors—all preying upon the credulity and 
vanity of cracked females. If you only saw what I have seen 
you might go home and think well over it." 


ALICE’s PAPER 


While pondering on the misogynic constable’s disclosures 
last night a dear friend called on me. She asked me if a 
love for reading was a good thing for girls. 

“Tt depends,” I replied, “ on the choice of literature.” 

“ That's why I called,” she rejoined briskly. “ Just look at 
this I—this is what Alice reads.” 

I perused Alice’s favourite paper, a brightly written journal, 
clean and possibly entertaining—but, oh! ‘so ghastly senti- 
mental. I really thought the modern girl had grown out of 
such old-fashioned quixotism long ago. Here is some of its 
inspiring make-up :— 

“ Are the Glasgow girl and her sister still bad friends 
over the green jumper ? 

“ Why was the Stockport girl so annoyed when her 
brother offered to walk home with her from the dance ? 

“ How much longer is the Mile End young man going 
to make the mistake of buying his ties by artificial light ? 


Let us now turn to the sob-stuff page, the Mecca of the love- 
lorn and those who want a powder or a good dose of syrup 
of twigs. 

WonnrED Ivy (Bristol).—If I were you I should not 
worry about the other girl your young man used to go out 
with. If he says he is very fond of you now what does it 
matter ? If you ate always worrying and vexing him about 
his old sweetheart you may spoil yout own happiness, etc. 

GEORGINA (Brighton), writes :—I am tall and have dark 
brown hair, big brown eyes, and I am pale and fairly thin. 
Please tell me my character.—You have a kind and gentle 
disposition, a rather fastidious nature, a desire fot affec- 
tion, and you ate trustworthy and sincere. Ena means 
“ spotlessness,” Edwin “ faith,” Audrey “ beautiful," etc. 
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. G.M. (Bilston).—Your dream foretells a change, and 
it is a sign that you will marry an affectionate man. ... The 
amethyst is your lucky stone, etc. 


Dash me, what years I have wasted ! I firmly believe there 
is money in this business, so I have started one myself. My 
clientele is growing rapidly, so you are invited to come along 
with your love troubles. 


HEARTACHES FIRESIDE CHAT 
I 
LovEe-KwNors UNHOOKED 


If you are in trouble write to HEARTACHE. HEART- 
ACHE reads the stars. What be doesn’t know about your troubles 
be can secure from your neighbour. Is your lover false? Have you 
put too much faith in the suave voice of the milkman? Confide in 
HEARTACHE. 


SarETY First (H.M.S. Dingbat) writes :—I am engaged 
to be married, but recently I discovered that my fiancee has a 
fearful temper. Last night she called me a spider-legged 
donkey, and threatened to bash me with a shovel because I 
discovered she put rat-poison in my shaving-mug. . . . 

I am afraid your sweetheart has ceased to love you, Safety- 
match. Cheer up; a girl like that should not be encouraged 
to wait at the Dockyard gates for one. Remember there's 
just as good a cheese in the Co-op. as ever came out of Jago's. 

DESPERATE (H.M.S. Shingle) writes :—Please help me. I 
am in great distress. Every time I apptoach my sweetheart 
she deliberately turns on her heel and walks away. It is all 
so mystifying to me. I implore your help. 

You should not eat so much haddock, Desperate. It is 
considered a grave breach of etiquette to approach any lady 
after partaking of General Mess Haddock. 

Mona (Pennycross) writes :—1 love decorations on sailors’ 
arms. My boy is in the Navy. He tells me he has got two 
stripes, yet he never wears them. Is he deceiving me about 
those stripes ? 

Perhaps not, Mona. He probably means the two he has 
got on his blanket. Write again and let me know if he has 
been to Algiers or Constantinople. 
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MnrLE (Mevagissey) writes :—I am tall and fair with 
large, reciprocating eyebrows and deep, thoughtful ears. My 
chin has just that cute, tantalising tilt, with a demure dimple 
peeping out invitingly, looking for the sunshine. Please tell 
me my character. 

You're daft, Myrtle. The only use for your head is for 
keeping your ears apart. When you talk about your dimples 
looking out for sunshine in Mevagissey it is nearly time you 
returned your sugar ticket. 

Ruru (Stonehouse) writes: Do sailors believe in fancy 
work ? 

Yes, Ruth. One of them took a fancy to a flannel and 
pants of mine in the drying-ground of the R.N.B. on the 
18th September, 1927. 

WorRIED WINNIE (Keyham).—My husband is very ec- 
centric lately. When he sees an assortment of different 
colours he sings out “ Bogey, bogey,” and casts loose like 
a mad bull. Whatever shall I do? 

There is no immediate danger, Winnie. He has probably 
got to change his medal ribbons again. Keep his room well 
aired and give him some beef-tea. Don’t mention anything 
about water-rates. ‘Talk to him about Norma Talmadge 
instead. Write to me again. 

Brepa (Morice Town).—Yes, Aggie Weston said in '86 
that dockyard bobbies were deceivers ever. If you take 
notice of him you will find your nose against the wrong 
grindstone. Don’t take the step. Break the engagement. 
Tell him you must change the canaty's water. Give him a 
railway sandwich. Do anything to avoid disaster. 


II 
HEARTACHE’S FIRESIDE CHAT 


(When in doubt consult HEARTACHE—the great 
Oracle of King Street) 


Arsenic (H.M.S. Ringbolt).—You have only yourself to 
blame, Arsenic. You must realise that simple faith is better 
than Norman doings. You cannot expect the girl to respect 
you when you offer her mother a carrot. Such infamous 
conduct on yout part is sufficient to induce any decent-minded 
girl to get her goat up. 
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Do Sailors keep things? Vera writes: I gave my boy a 
gollywog before he went to China. Will he keep it in re- 
membrance of me? Do sailors look after things entrusted 
to their care ? 

Most certainly, Vera. I lent one of them thirty bob in 
1922, and the manner in which he has looked after it is a credit 
to his powers of protection. He was better than any watchdog. 

Clampy (H.M.S. Jumper) writes: Dear Heartache, please 
help me. I am keeping company with two girls, Doris and 
Rosa. I do not know which one to choose. I love Doris 
very dearly—but she is poor. Rosa, on the other hand, has 
heaps of money. What should I do ? 

It would be very shabby of you, Clampy, to marry a girl 
for her money. Obey the dictates of your heart only and for 
the sake of your own happiness, marry Doris. By the way, 
if you happen to know Rosa’s address please let me have it 
as soon as possible. 

Lily (North Corner).—Y out handwriting shows that you 
possess an artistic temperament and a refined nature. You 
love flowers, sunshine and beautiful scenery, but the rather 
feeble upstrokes betray a marked weakness for sausages and 
onions. The bathbrick is your lucky stone. Archie means 
* brave? ; Arthur, “ noble" ; Ada, “ generous "; Leonard, 
* acid " ; Kathleen, “ sticking plaster"; Violet, “ bucket ” ; 
and Edie, “ bananas.” 

Spiritist writes : Since my dear husband died he has spoken 
to me every night. Why is this ? 

It is possible it is the only chance the poor old beggar has 
ever had to get a word in. Give your tongue a rest and some 
other organ a chance. 

June writes: Every night I stand on the bridge at the 
Halfpenny Gate and see my sweetheart’s dear face in the 
water. Does this mean anything ? 

Yes, June. It means you will probably become round- 
shouldered if you keep it up much longet. You may con- 
tract cerebral-spinal meningitis or the Home Park neck. 

Psyche writes: Why do you, too, not write a book about 
the war? 

I cannot, Psyche—for the simple reason that I was in the 
war. Many of those who write on the subject were about as 
neat the zone of war as Tennyson was to Balaklava when he 
wtote on the famous charge. 
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Absent-minded (Stoke) writes: I am lodging in Devonport 
but unfortunately suffer from a very defective memory. I 
cannot even remember my own business. Whatever shall 
I do? 

It is a regrettable affair, indeed, not to remember your own 
business, Absent-minded. But do not worry—ask your 
neighbours. 

Remorse (H.M. Dockyard) writes : Some years ago I poison- 
ed my wife and she passed away without showing any traces 
of foul play. She looked as if she died a natural death. Now 
I am filled with bitter remorse. Should I give myself up to 
the police P 

Not yet, Remorse. Write and tell me how you managed 
to dope her. Do not take your great secret to the grave. 
You have made a discovery and you owe a duty to the world. 


A 


And now to bed. I feel I have mended a few broken hearts 
ot broken a few merry ones. Surely my readers will agree 
with me that I am just as competent to give advice as those 
who make a profession of untying love-knots. And are they 
genuine ? 

DEAR SISTER ANGELA 


I myself used to love to read the tender, caressing words 
of dear Sister Angela (attached to an Irish magazine for re- 
fitting hearts). But I received a great shock when eventually 
I met this paragon in the flesh. 

Never did I hear such language in my life as when Sister 
Angela in the act of pulling down the office window, jammed 
his whiskers in the sash. 


MONKEY GLANDS FOR MORBID MATLOES 


FAME or scandal is like a snowball. Once set in motion it 
tends to expand. I, even I, whose sphere of activity has 
ranged between a typewriter and a washdeck bucket, have 
actually been interviewed as to my ideas of Dr. Serge 
Voronoff’s philosophy: Rejuvenation through the process 
of monkey-gland grafting. 

I was simply asked: “ Do you wish to live to be 150?” 

Archibald, decidedly not. I am not keen on a third row 
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of teeth. I cherish no ambition to witness the end of expen- 
sive conferences, to see dockyard maties running, or to realise 
the promised reduction in beer to twopence a pint again. 

I once hoped to see the question of unemployment settled, 
but now I relegate that chimerical dream to zealous Vorono- 
vians with my very kindest regards to their respective 
monkeys. 


SANS TEETH, SANS EVERYTHING 


Longevity has no charms for me. See the octogenarian 
tottering painfully along the pathway with delay-action feet. 
The religious devotee murmurs, “Oh, look at that poor 
dear old man. ... God bless him.” The sympathetic 
sailor says, “ Just look at that poor, mouldy, decrepit old 
barnacle—don’t you reckon it is near time he was in his 
box?" 

Surely death is preferable to dotage. 

There is a stage in senility which I devoutly hope I shall 
never reach. It is attained when the teeth are departed and 
the nose in consequence rests on top of a chin that sticks out 
like the toe of a dilapidated Russian boot. 

The veteran at this period, if he has money, is called 
venerable. If he is poor, well, he is in his second childhood. 
You cannot understand a word he says because when he 
speaks his nose marks time with his chin and shuts off all 
communication with his thorax. 

Candidly I am a devout respecter of old age—but there is a 
limit. Ihave a grand-aunt who is indeed very ancient. Her 
first lover was collared by the press-gang outside Wool- 
wotth’s. She was once a Victorian beauty, but her face to-day 
reminds me so much of a coconut that I have often quite a 
tussle with myself to refrain from picking up a brick and 
carving her lid off. 

No. No tipe-old-age stuff for Giraldus, Josephine. 


Is Your Worta WHILE? 


Whete is the charm in the regain of youth? Faust achieved 
it, but at a price that would induce me to be content with 
my old arm chair. Tom Moore sang: 


Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of motn, 
Het smiles and het teats ate worth evening’s best light. 


T 
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If he was anything like his pal, Lord Byron, I should say he 
wanted jam on it. Even now as I survey myself in the 
mirror I observe silver threads amongst the gold. I fully 
realise that despite the claims of well-known posters no 
amount of Skrewshuns will restore to me my schoolgirl 
complexion. 

Fanny Ward declares that to remain youthful one must 
drink eight pints of water every day. I just wonder what 
my old friends in the “Prince Teck” and the “ New 
London " would say if they caught me at it. 


DERISION 


When a man is advanced in years he is looked upon as 
being a nuisance to himself and everybody. If his wife is 
many years his junior she taunts him with his senility. Take 
the case of Jacky Anderson-the-jo-John gink. Many of us 
remember Mrs. Anderson’s soft soap : 

But now yout brow is bald, John, 
Your locks are like the snow ; 

But blessings on your frosty pow 
John Anderson, my jo. 

Here is a clear case of a woman ridiculing her husband’s 
mouldiness. Poor old John got a bit naked on the top and 
his missus wanted to pull his leg about it. Now if I had been 
John I should most decidedly have brought her up with: 
round turn. Caveman-like, I should have gripped her by 
the shoulder and said, “ Excuse me, ma’am, but did you refer 
to my block as a frosty pow? . . . dinna ye daur dae that 
again or ye'll get it in the snoot.” 

I have no desire to live even to the age of seventy. It is 
the allotted span but a fatal period. It is the age when 
grown-ups live in fear and trembling that the old boy will 
shame them by telling people that he draws the old age 
pension. It is the age when Darby heaves pillows at Joan 
and calls her a chattering broomstick, a brimstone scorpion, 
a frosty-faced tom-cat, and then requires somebody to “ shake 
him up.” 

THE Tom-Car 


A septuagenarian was recently warned by a London 
magistrate for making a violent attack on his wife. He 
pleaded that his spouse had called him a cantankerous old 
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bear. The lady counter-charged, stating that her husband 
had for yeats called her a bear-cat and a tom-cat. The 
magistrate in binding over the old man remarked that it 
was not a very nice thing for a man to call his wife a tom-cat. 

I do not pose as one of your model men but I sincerely 
hope that I shall never live to call my wife a tom-cat. 


My Last Worps 


When the appointed hour comes for me to turn my toes 
up I shall do so with a smile on my face. I shall lay me doon 
and dee without the necessity of obliging Annie Laurie or 
any other lassie. I shall call my wife to my bedside and say, 
* Marcheta, I have had what is commonly interpreted as a 
good run for my money. Iam now about to slip my cable, 
strike my flag sa 

* You mean kick the bucket, darling ? " 

“Precisely. Pm going over the top—I know it. Mar- 
cheta, you've been a good wife to me. I leave you all the 
money in the gas meter. The corkscrew is in the second 
drawer. Come closer, Marcheta, and let me whisper. 
Listen: When I am dead and gone, if Argyle should get into 
the second division you might get Conan Doyle to put me 
wise. O, my heart! Farewell, Marcheta—don't forget 
they pasties. . . . Twinkle, twinkle, little star, for you know 
what sailors are.” 

Sic transit gloria Giraldus. Thus would end the great 
human drama of my life. Nothing would be left except 
Marcheta lamenting her loss like Lady Isobel in * East Lynne.” 
“What do I cate now whether the rates go up or not? 
Oh, my heart! Dead! dead !—and never called me Tom-cat ! r 


DICTIONARY OF LOWER DECK PHRASEOLOGY 


I MAKE no apology for reproducing my Dictionary of Lower 
Deck Phraseology which appeared in my first book, The 
Musings of A Merry Matloe. It is published here in revised 
form fot the benefit of those of my readers who have little 
knowledge of the idiom of the Royal Navy. To those who 
have tead my “ Musings ” it may be interesting to know that 
there ate about forty additional naval terms here. I have 
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compiled all the lower deck idiom I can remember as the 
public have always been humorously fascinated by The 
Language of Sailors. 

Admiralty Rain.—A pessimistic view of the weather : when 
it rains in one's own time. 

“ Afters."—Delicacies to come after. A more consistent 
if somewhat cruder synonym for dessert. 

Aggie Weston’s.—In Aggie Weston's or simply Aggie's, 
refers to any of the Royal Sailors’ Rests in Devonport, 
Portsmouth or Chatham founded by the late Dame Agnes E. 
Weston. 

Aggs (Agony Column).—' Acid Drops,” “Caustic,” 
* Bitter Weed,” “ Famous Crimes," “ Smile Awhile,” and 
“ Happy Moments."—The cognomen of a querrulous indi- 
vidual. One who has a habit of grumbling. 

Bake.—Implies frustration, the failure of a scheme or un- 
favourable results. The term springs from a dinner with- 
drawn from the oven, proving to be a “ bake” instead of 
the more savoury “ roast.” 

Bandmaster.—A pig's head. 

Bandy.—Not necessarily a bow-legged individual, but 
any member of the Royal Marine Band. 

Banger.—A nickname given to one inclined to be knock- 
kneed. An imputation that he bangs his knees together. 

Bender.—An anecdote, e.g. spin a bender. 

Bloke.—Any person of authority. A term usually applied 
to the Commander or Surgeon of the ship. 

Bring up with a Round Turn.—To bring up with a round 
turn, choke his luff, or bring anybody to his beatings, signifies 
taking the conceit out of him by having the better of an 
argument or by issuing an imperative command to him to 
maintain silence. It is not infrequently accomplished by 
giving him a slog alongside the ear. 

Brockey.—A rough or pimply complexion. 

Bubbley, Bilge, or Mutiny.—The rum ration issued daily 
after being poisoned by association with kettles of water. 

Buffer (usually Chief Buffer).—A Senior or Chief Petty 
Officer under whose administration the work on the upper 
deck is carried out. He is the Commandet’s right-hand man. 

Bugs.—The uneuphonious title accorded to any individual 
who 1s not accustomed to cleanliness. 

Bug-whiskers.—A nickname given to any outrage who 
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allows a few bristly stumps to grow on his face and refers 
to the sum total as a beard. 

Bullock, Turkey, or Leather-neck.—Any member of the 
Royal Marines. 

Bunt or Bunting.—A signal rating. The term applies to 
the material of which flags are made. 

Cabin.—A euphemism for cell punishment ; viz. ten days’ 
cabin. 

Cap-tibbon.—The froth on a pint of beer or stout. If any 
part of the “ capribbon " is observed below the rim of the 
measure it is considered a very “shakey” pint. 

Cargo-shifter—Any R.N.R. officer. 

Catch-the-boat.—To “ catch the boat ” implies punctuality 
for any event, whether it be for a meal or to catch the liberty 
boat fot shore. Obversely, to “ miss the boat" signifies 
being late. “ The boat's shoved off" may mean that there 
is no more tea in the urn, or eatables in the dish. 

Chance his Arm.—To chance one's arm means to take a 
bold risk in any undertaking. The relevance of the term 
implies that when a man “chances his arm” he chances 
losing the decorations on his arm. 

Chemist.—The ship's Surgeon. 

Chinkey.— Applies to any Naval man who has served'many 
yeats in China, or to one who is addicted to boast about his 
experiences in that celestial Empire. 

Chippy or Chippy-chap.—A member of the Shipwright 
branch. 

Chucking-up Boat.—Signifies aiding and abetting. A 
chucking-up boat’s crew is really a crowd of enthusiastic 
supporters who man a boat and follow in the wake of their 
shipmate’s racing crew, cheering them to the echo through 
a boat race. 

Clampy.—A nickname appertaining to anybody with 
sesquipedalian feet. 

Clew up.—To finish. 

** Clubs.” —A physical training instructor. 

Cocoa Boatswain.—An instructor of cookery. A Warrant 
Officer Cook. 

Compo (Compensation).—Payment in lieu of rations. 

Conky, Trunkey.—An individual who may be afflicted 
with a superabundance of nose. 


Crabby.—See Bugs. 
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Crows, Fowls, Pelicans.—All ornithological nicknames 
apply to persons who are troublesome, who cannot be trusted 
to perform a job or remain at their places of duty. The 
allusion refers to their ability to sleep even if standing on 
one leg. 

Crusher, Body-snatcher, Scotland Yard.—The ancient 
nomenclature of Regulating Petty Officers. They were 
known as Ship’s Police and could be bribed with anything 
from a tannet upwatds. Nowadays they are built on more 
humane lines. 

Derby.—When there is a vacancy for promotion, all likely 
candidates ate considered to be “in the Derby.” 

Dickey Flannel. A kind of sub-calibre flannel which is 
often very handy. 

Dickey Run.—A quiet expedition on shore entailing little 
expense and no adventure. 

Dingbat.—A blow. Sometimes it is chronicled as a “ clip 
under the earhole.” Recently it has been represented as 
drawing somebody off a “ lemon,” but how such an elegant 
idiom can possibly be associated with a good old English 
punch must really embarrass the most indefatigable lexico- 
grapher. 

Dip.—To be “ dipped" means to be disrated, 7.e. being 
punished by reduction to an inferior rating ; v.7. bottom dog 
in any financial transaction ; to fail in an examination; 
v.in. to disappear suddenly. 

Ditch.—The ocean, the sea. The verb “to ditch” or 
dump applies to heaving something overboard. 

Dobeying.—The operation of washing clothes. 

Doggo, Murder Face, Ratto.—Uncharitable nicknames 
asctibed to those who, if faces reflected fortunes, would be 
driven to beg admission to the workhouse. 

Drainpipe, Snakey, Lightning.—Derisive misnomers which 
apply to all who are ludicrously slim. 

Drink.—To receive a “drink” or get a “bottle” sig- 
nifies a sharp reprimand ; being found fault with. 

Dummy Rum.—A speedy rehearsal. 

Dummy Week.—Payment in home waters takes place 
evety second Friday. The week following the non-payment 
Friday is termed “Dummy Week,” and many bricks in 
England's walls ate usually in a state of acute bankruptcy. 

Elephant’s Part.—The part of the spectator. One who 
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prefers to watch others working is said to be doing the 
elephant's part. 

Fall out of the Boat.— To fall out of the boat implies dis- 
missal from a society through violation of its laws. It also 
applies to teetotalers who break the pledge. 

Fanny.—The consecrated receptacle in which the rum 
ration is fetched. 

Flagship.—Flagship implies being first or having the lead. 
A flagship is usually the first in all the fleet at drills and 
evolutions because the members of her crew are “in the 
know ” as to what drills are to be performed. Thus they 
have the advantage over their fleetmates who do not know. 
The first mess on the mess-deck to be dished up and swept 
out after a meal is usually called the flagship. Again, when 
two matloes are playing billiards the one who is leading is 
considered to be flagship. 

Flannel-foot.—Another incompassionate appellation con- 
ferred on people who suffer from bad feet. 

Flog the Cat.—A phrase which signifies remorse. Sorrow 
for something done or left undone, e.g. “ I * flogged the cat’ 
I went ashore last night.” 

Foreigner.— Anybody who does not live near the homeport. 

Froggie.—A Frenchman. The compliment alludes to the 
Frenchman’s partiality for frogs. 
ys, Gannet—A term of notoriety applying to one whose 
appetite is never appeased. 

Gash or Plussers.—Signifies over and above: surplus. 

Gashens.—Refuse, debris. 

Gate.—A derisive nickname bestowed on all who are in- 
clined to be loquacious. 

Gens.—A one-time affectionate contraction for “ General 
Leave" which some years ago was a periodical privilege of 
from 24 to 72 hours liberty. Gens now is General quarters. 

Get your Lugs back.—To “ get yout lugs back” or to 
“Jash out ” is, in the imperative mood, an invitation to help 
yourself. In the indicative mood it signifies ready acceptance. 

Goffer.—A drink of any effervescent quality. 

Gobbie.—A coastguard. Also symbolizes a man whose 
wash-deck duties on board ship ate on the quarter-deck. 

Grave-digger.—A moral shipwreck. One who has devi- 
ated from the path of rectitude. An Able Seaman who was 
a Petty Officer once upon a time. 
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Greasy-neck or Slosky.—4A Cook's Mate. 

Green Rub.—If a man is punished when it is really not 
his fault it is termed a “ green rub.” 

Gunnery Jack, Guns.—The senior gunnery officer of the 
ship. Likewise Torpedo Jack is a synonym for the torpedo 
officer. 

Harry Frees.—A term which signifies immunity from 
payment. A name derived from one in authority called 
Freeman who, some years ago, it was said, was notorious 
for getting people into trouble. 

Hatchet.— The cognomen of one who is singularly sharp- 
featured. 

Hookpot ot Hooker.—A contemptuous reference to any 
ship. 

foe Cera to say refers to anybody of Hebrew ex- 
traction; but in the Service it is very often the appellation 
of one who is singularly careful with his money. 

Jack Dusty.—A ship’s steward’s assistant, ie. any member 
of the supply branch below the rating of a petty officer. 

Jacker.—Any native of Cornwall who cannot rid himself 
of the dialect of that county. 

Jack Strop.—An obstreperous individual. The relevancy 
of the term recalls the hasty temperament and devil-may- 
cate attitude of the nineteenth-century Naval man. 

Jago.—A proper noun which has blossomed into an 
abstract noun. ‘The name of a gentleman who is responsible 
for much of the messing improvement and victualling 
systems in the Western depot of the service. He is the pion- 
eer of the general mess movement and has worked energetic- 
ally to promote the comfort of all ratings. In many ships 
the name Jago is synonymous with the alpha and omega of 
the Navy. A pair of Service boots is often referred to as 
** Jago's boots,” and, in the opinion of many, the name of 
Jago will live longer than that of Nelson. 

Jam.—An achievement gained in a game through sheer 
good luck. A word usually associated with undeserved 
fortune on the billiard table. 

Jaunty.—The Chief of Police on board. The Head of the 
Regulating Staff. 

Jewing.—Sewing ; making or repairing garments. To run 
a“ Jewing firm ” is to make and repair suits at a settled ptice. 

Jimmy Bungs.—The ship's Cooper. 
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Jimmy-the-One.— The senior Lieutenant-Commander in 
the ship. 

jonas (Jonah).—Any one whose presence is suspected of 
causing disaster or bringing misfortune to others though he 
himself may come to no harm. 

Killick.—A Leading Seaman. The next rank to an A.B. 
He has everything a non-commissioned officer requires but 
the privileges. 

Lady Godiva.—Anybody of a marked effeminacy of man- 
ner is referred to as a “ Lady Godiva” chap. The title is 
also given to one who is over-fastidious as to the appearance 
of his hair, teeth, and finger-nails. 

Lighthouse.—Refers to a Service pepper-dredger. 

Lofty.—The established nickname for a tall person. 

Lot's Wife.—A pre-war term for the mess's salt-pot. 

Lush-up.—To lush anybody up is to treat him or her. 

Make and Mend.—Really means an afternoon off or a 
half-holiday. One is given every week (in some ships) for 
the purpose of making or repairing clothing. On these 
occasions the very last thing a matloe gives his attention is 
his wardrobe. 

Matloe.—A sailor. Taken from the French: Matelot. 

*Mick.—A contraction for hammock. 

Mouldy, Decrepit, Old Vet.—Any matloe not forty years 
of age who looks sixty and is always telling youngsters that 
he could jump over their heads when he was their age. 

Mudhook or Hook.—An anchor. 

Native.—As the word implies, one whose home is in the 
port. One of course crystalises into a “ native” if ties of 
friendship, courtship or marriage necessitate his going ashore 
on evety oppottunity. 

Navvie.—The Navigating Officer. 

Neaters.—Refers to neat rum. The beverage in its primi- 
tive state before baptism. 

Nigger.—Any person of dark hair or complexion should 
not be offended when addressed as “ Nigger,” e.g. “ Nigger” 
Ellis. 

Noisy.—Often the cognomen of one who is quiet and 
scarcely ever speaks. 

Number.— What number have you got?” implies 
“What duty are you?” or “ What job have you got?” 
A “ Quiet Number ” means an easy billet, and the more the 
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dignity of its office excuses one from the routine work of the 
ship the “ quieter " it is. 

Nutty.—A nickname for a person with a large head. 

Part brass-rags.—To sever friendship. Raggie means a 
comrade. A state of friendship was considered to exist 
when men kept their cleaning rags in the same bag. — '* Parted 
brass-tags" therefore implies a breaking offoffriendly relations. 

Paybob, Goldust, Purser.— The Paymaster. l 

Pennorth.—Implies the number of days of No. 16 punish- 
ment. 'len pennorth means ro days' extra work, drill, and 
leave stopped. 

Pier-head Jump.—An immediate draft chit. 

“ Plussers ” generally applies to the amount of rum left over. 

Pongo.—A soldier. 

Poultice-mixer.—A Sick Berth Attendant. 

Purchase.—Implies influence and support, figuratively 
speaking. A purchase is a handy contrivance of ropes and 
blocks which gain in power according to the number of 
sheaves. 

Pusser.— The nickname of one almost stereotyped with the 
broad arrow of Naval Ordnance. Often ascribed to one who 
wears ready-made clothes. 

Pusser's Tally.—A fictitious name—otherwise the cog- 
nominal offspring of a matloe's fertile imagination when he 
books a bed in Aggie Weston's. 

Putty.—The ship’s painter. A cognomen for any painter 
from generation to generation. “Putty.” Simply that and 
nothing mote. 

Queenie.—Often a derisive title accorded to a person with 
corrugated features. (See Doggo.) 

Rabbit.—Any article belonging to the Service taken on 
shore. The term is usually applied in a smuggling sense. 

Raggie.—A comrade,achum. A bondof friendship was taken 
for granted when men kepttheir brightwork ragsinthesamebag. 

Rattle or Clink.—The Assizes, where one must “ face the 
music” for violation of the law. To “score a rattle” 
means being entered on the report sheet to answer a charge 
the following day. 

Red Lead.—A messy preparation in a state of coma: the 
tudiments of a tin of tomatoes after transmigration into 
the pan. 

Re-scrub.—“ Do it over again.” When a mess has not been 
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sctubbed out to the Divisional Officer's satisfaction he very 
frequently orders a “ re-scrub.” It also means to repeat a 
performance that has not received approval—such as an 
evolution in general drill, or to be accorded a re-examination 
in any subject. 

Rocky.—-A Royal Naval ot Fleet Reserve man. Also a R.N. 
Reserve officer who once was more commonly known as a 
* Cargo Shifter." 

Rook, Drum, Cottage or Domicile.—Refets to the mess. 
The “at home” of a Naval man. 

Round the Buoy.—To go around the buoy implies a second 
helping at meals. To round the buoy three times means 
partaking of four platefuls. 

Rub up.—Instruction in any subject. v. to study. 

Sails.— The ship's sailmaker. 

Sea-legs.—A man is not considered to have “ shipped his 
sea-legs ” until he can comfortably maintain his equilibrium 
in defiance of the rolling and pitching of the ship. 

Sail close to the Wind.—To sail close to the wind is to 
endanger oneself or invite disaster by any indiscreet line of 
conduct. 

Salvo.—A retort so explosive as to ensure an end to an 
argument. A salvo refers to a number of guns fired simul- 
taneously. 

Sand King or Salt-beef Squire.—4A Boatswain. The senior 
Boatswain of the ship is kown as “ Tommy." 

Scaly Back.—Any old sea dog. One who has been too 
long in the Navy. 

Scowse.—A native of that Garden of Eden—Liverpool. 

Scran Bag.—A sort of dogs’ home for all unclaimed cloth- 
ing. The redemption of the raiment imposes on the loser a 
tax of one square inch of soap. 

Scribe.—A Naval Writer. One who believes the pen is 
mightier than the sword—as far as the Navy is concerned. 

Scurs.—An acciculated dial. (See Bug-whiskers.) 

Second Dickey.—A species of assistant manager. When 
two men ate appointed to the same job the second dickey 
is the junior of the two. 

* Set.”—A beard. A set of whiskers or scurs. 

Shakey.—Backward, inefficient, incompetent.—Also im- 
plies insufficiency. A ^ shakey tot" implies a very stingy 
measure. The term arises from that well-known figure in 
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naval life, the selfish rum-lover whose hand shakes visibly 
when he measures out his messmates’ rum. 

Shifting Backstay.—Applies to a rating who is being 
constantly shifted from job to job. An equitable term 
usually attributable to a rating whose own job is so mediocre 
that he is usually told off to fill every temporary vacancy 
of more importance. 

Shonkey.—Applies to a stingy, miserly person. 

Skating Rink, Eggo or Billiard Ball—The unsympathetic 
appellative pertaining to anybody who is bald. 

Skim-shanking.—Applies to the practice of unscrupulous 
manoeuvres in any undertaking. —— 

Skin, Rind.—Signifies impassivity, nerve. 

Slowmatch.—The sobriquet of one who is afflicted with a 
nose which a short-sighted person might mistake for a 
carnation. 

Snakey.—See Drainpipe. 

Soft Soap.—Praise given by a Naval officer to encourage a 
higher standard of efficiency, that it might be fulfilled that— 
“ The more you do in this hooker the more they want you 
to do!” 

Songbook.—A decoction otherwise known as 2d. of 
cheese. 

Sparko.—A member of the Wireless branch. 

Split Yarn.—When anything is on a “ split yarn” it is 
teady for immediate action or application. When a delin- 
quent’s offence is liable to cause the loss of a Good Conduct 
badge, his badge is said to be looking “ shaky ” or “ hanging 
on a split yarn.” 

Stand the Racket or Rub.—To shoulder the blame for any 
contingency. (See Take the Can back.) 

Steam.—To hasten. 

Stone Frigate.—Generally applies to a naval barracks. 

Stokehold Boatswain.—A Warrant Engine-room Attificer. 

Stretch it—To break leave. In pre-war days comrades 
on liberty often formed a crowd—as many as ten men. After 
a Bacchanalian “night before" the suggestion from one 
teveller to “ stretch it” was often carried by vote. 

Stripey.—The Sergeant of Marines or an Able Seaman with 
three badges. 

Strongers.— The mixture of hot water and such chemicals 
as caustic, soft-soap, and powder for removing dirty stains, 
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Sweeper.—A general cleaner and caretaker of any decks, 
department or store room on board ship. 

Swift.—Often a derisive title applied to one who is notori- 
ously slow of movement. 

Swing.—To cancel. 

Swinging the Lead.—Implies a prudent delay pending a 
decision. 

Take On.—To “ take on ” means to re-engage to complete 
time for pension. 

Take the Can Back.—To stand the blame for anything, or 
to be the only one of a party to whom it falls the lot to per- 
form a task that must be done. 

Tally.—A name. 

Tankey.—The potentate who attends to the fresh-water 
tanks. He also acts in the capacity of a curate at the grog tub. 

Tap.—To do a “ tap,” “ toot,” ** moan,” or “ howl "— 
otherwise to have a “ weed on "—implies lamentation with 
no respect for split infinitives or the advice of your former 
Sunday School teacher. 

Tatcho or Patch.—Nicknames conferred on people who 
are prematurely bald. 

Taut Hand.—One who can hold his own in a mélée. 

The Troops.—All ratings of non-commissioned rank. 

Tickler.—A short-service man. An allusion to Tickler’s 
jam which came into the Service at about the same time. as 
Lord Selborne introduced the short-service system. Tickler 
also refers to a cigarette made from the tinned tobacco sup- 
plied to the Service. 

Tidley.—Neat and tidy. 

Tiffey.—An Engine-room Artificer. Otherwise an E.R.A. 

Tin-man.—To come on the “ tin-man,” whatever that 
hypostasis may be, is, I should imagine, to take certain liberties 
which do not always meet with approbation. 

Tinhats, Shot Away, Scaths, Half-rats.—Figures of speech 
which apply to the state of one who has imbibed “ not wisely 
but too well." 

'Top-piece.— The allowance of fresh meat which a rating 
on the provision list is allowed to take ashore once a week. 
It is usually a cut of anything up to four pounds of the finest 
prime beef. 

Towney.—People who belong to the same town or city are 
called “ townies.” 
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Treacle Factory.—A training ship. i 

Treacle or Treacle Factory.—Means a training ship. 

_ Troop.—The verb “to troop” or to “line” anybody 
“up” means to take him before the officer of the watch as 
a defaulter. 

Trunkey.—See Conkey. 

Tub.—To puzzle; to perplex. 

Tubby.—The sobriquet of anyone who is corpulent. _ 

Tuck a Strand.—Ingratiation. A tactful manceuvte in 
otder to win favour. 

U Boat.—The uncharitable jibe meted out to all people 
inclined to be round-shouldered. 

Up the Line.—A person is said to be up the line when 
through absent-mindedness. or preoccupation he does his 
work inaccurately. 

Water-rat—A water-policeman. Some years before the 
wat water-policemen were not at all popular. One of their 
duties was to round up all Naval absentees, for which they 
were paid a pound per culprit. Needless to say, the emolu- 
ment came out of the absentee’s slender income. 

Westo ot Duffo.—May apply to anyone in the Devonport 
Division of the Service. Devonport, the western wing of the 
Service, is known to most Naval men as “ Guzz” or 
* Guzzle.” Portsmouth is known as “ Pompey.” 

Wet (#.).—A drink of any liquid. 

Wet, Batchy, Loopy (adj.).—A condition of mental insta- 
bility, which may be due to imprudence, incompetence, or 
insanity. 

White Rat.—A mean, crawling, scurrilous worm who, in 
‘order to improve his own prospects, repeats to his superiors 
little stories, incidents, and statements he has heard in his own 
quatters. 

Windward.—To “ get to windward ” implies profit in any 
transaction or gaining the advantage over others. Obvetsely, 
to “ go to leeward ” signifies loss or misfortune. 

Winged.—Caught in the act. 

Yank.—Not necessarily an American. A nasal twang or a 
cowboy swagger is quite sufficient for any Britisher to be 
styled as Yank. 
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